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New York. 


Mrs. RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
South 18th Street. Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 


me to be prepared by her 
Dresden, Sedanstrasse 17. G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
155 East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 





taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful. 
HENRY T. FLECK, 
Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New York 
__Ad dress: 112 West 125th Street, New York. 


MIss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
Vocal Teacher. 
Studio: 420 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


KNITEL-TREU MANN, 
BARITONE. 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
101 West 86th Street, New York. 


LARI, 
and Perfecting the Voice. 
York. 





MAX 


Mail address 


EMILIO BEI 


Professor Singing 
118 West 44th Street, New 





G E VORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing, 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studio: 251 Fifth Avenue, Mondays and Thursdays 
Residence and address: 
47 West 23d Street New York. 


Mr. “WHITNEY COOMBS, 
tl of the Holy Communion). Organ les 
sons and practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 


instruments. Special advantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 
Address: 49 West 2oth Street, New York 
in » 
TC YM KARL, 
Private Vocal Instruction and Director Operatic 


Academy of Dramatic Arts 
Studio: Carnegie Hall. 


Mr. JOSEP H B. ZELLMAN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Director of the Voca! Department of the Mollen- 


Department, 


hauer Conservatory of Music, 320 Lenox Avenue, 
Teacher of Bertha Frobisher, contralto; Frances 
Scooler prano, and many other singers now 
prominer t 

Brooklyn Studio: Wissner Hall. 
Mme. OGDEN CRANE, 

VOICE CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Studio 4: 3 East 14th Street, New York 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author and Sole Exponent of 


New Method of Musical Stenography 
and Development of the French Method of | 
Rousseau-Galin- Paris-( hevé. 
“Sight Singing and ar Training.” 
7o1-2 Carnegie Hall 48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
S E. 14th St. Established 1855. Engagements 


ns and Music Teachers 
ROCKWELL, 


Sth Street 
BUCK, JR., 


Tenor. 
INSTRUCTION. 


secured for Music 
JOHN C. 


Pelephone 13 


DUDLEY 


Manager. 


Concert, Opera, Oratorio 
1215 Carnegie Hall, 
Monday and Thursday afternoons. New York. 
RICHARD \RNOLD, 


Solo Violinist 
New York 


HAL. 


Brooklyn, 


Violin 


st 61st 


on the 


208 | 


WALTER HENRY 
Conductor Oratorio Society, 

Organist and Ch aster 

James’ 


Instruction 
Street, 
a %, 
»irms 
St. Church, New York. 

address St. James’ 
New ‘York. 


conducting, 
Ave. and 71st St., 


terms for 
M: adison 


NOL D VOLPE, 
SOLO VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 


For 
Church, 


ARI 


Graduated with highest honors at the St. Peters- 
burg Imperial Conservatory (during Rubinstein’s 
direction). Concerts, Ensemble, Instruction. 

Studi 1665 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
LAURA D. MOORE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


39 East soth St., New York. 


EDWARD ) BR OMBERG, 
BASSO CANTANTE 


Instruction. Concert engagements accepted. 
Studio: 38 West grst St., New York. 


THE H. W. GREENE STUDIOS, 


VOICE THE SPECIALTY. 
PIANO, THEORY AND SIGHT SINGING. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New Library site, 
NEW YORK. 


D’'ANGELO BERGH 
OF SINGING 


SCHOO! 
»s (with D'ploma uaranteed positions 


Vv 


ocal 





opp 


LIL LIE 


SCHOLARSHIPS 
Pupils introduced, Paris, 1900 Address 
Ne rk Studios: The Albany, B’dway and 52dSt 








MISS ADELINA HIBBARD anp 
MRS. HORTENSE HIBBARD-HOWARD 
CONCERTS AND MUSICALES. 
INSTRUCTION IN VOICE AND PIANO. 
Studio: 1672 Broadway, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY. 
Mr. THEODOR A. HOECK, 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated teachers of the LESCHETIZKY 
METHOD and Ensemble Pianists. 
Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


MAX BENDHEIM, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
332 West séth Si Street, _New York City. 


PAUL TI} 











rIDDEN, 
PIANIST. 
314 East rsth Street, New York. 

Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


WM. H. RIEGER, 
TENOR—ORATORIO 
18 East 22d Street, 


Ys 





AND CONCERT. 
New York. 





GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION 
West rogth Street, New York. 


Address: 1 


CHARLES HEINROTH, 
of the Ascension. 
Instruction: 


With the 
Organ and 


Organist Church 
National Conservatory. 


Harmony. 


12 West «1th Street, New York. 


FE RDIN. \ND DU NKL E -Y, 
Director of Musical Department, 
Asheville College for Young Women, 
Asheville, N. C. 


M. THEODOR BJORKSTEN anpb 
Mme. TORPADIE BJORKSTEN 
INSTRUCTORS IN SINGING. 

New Studios: New York 


PE RRY A\ E RIL L—BaRITONE, 


Opera—Oratorio—Concert 
and 
220 ( entral Park, South, 


( H ARLES PALM, 


Musical Director and Soloist, Professor of 
Violin, Convent of the Sacred Heart 





Carnegie Hall, 





Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 








Address: 156 Fifth Ave., Studio 1301, New York. 
MARIE SEYMOU 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Pupils Prepared for 
Church, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 133 East 16th Street, New York. 
Pror. F. J. anp Mrs. M. KIRPAL, 


Flushing Conservatory of Music. 
Vocal and 


42 North Prince Street, Finshing. in o 
New York Studio 2 West 33d Street 


PAUL W 7 ALLARD, 
Officier d’Académie of France 
VOICE CULTURE 
French and English Répertoire. 
489 Fifth Avenue. 


HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director 
Baritone Soloist for Concerts and Recitals, or 


with Soprano Soloist or Quartet. Pupils placed 
n choir, when capable (moderate salary), for ex 


perience. 
Studio New York. 


E SWEET, 
ORATORIO, CONCERT. 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Instrumental. 


New Studios: 


112 East 18th Street, 


GEORG 
OPERA, 


J. HARRY WHE ELE R, 


Voice Production and the Art of Singing. 

Voices educated strictly in the Italian School. 
Studio: 81 Fifth Ave x 
Director of the v« de 
during July and August. 


cal partment at Chautauqua 


SEVERN SCHOOL MUSIC, 


&c., 


OF 


For terms, dates, apply to or 


Address: _Epwunp Severn, 131 W 56th St., City. 
MARIE PARCELLO, 
CONTRALTO. 
Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Mr. & Mrs. CONRAD WIRTZ 
PIANO SCHOOL, 
112 West rasth Street, 
Harmony and Theory. New York 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
Opera Tenor, 
Will accept pupils for Voice Culture; 


cultivated per contract; Italian metho 
145 East 83d Street, 


good voice 


near Lexington | ave 





THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE, 
230 East 62d Street. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors 





corner 16th St.,New York. | 





ARTHUR VOORHIS, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction. 


104 Clifton Place, ge 
Chickering 


Mrs. HELEN BOICE- 
HUNSICKER, 
SOPRANO. 


Song Recitals, Oratorio and Concert. 
121 WwW est 42d Street, New York. 


RICH: ARD T. PEeacyY, 


Concert Organist and Accompanist. 


City, 
Hall, New ‘ork. 





Organ Lessons at Marble Collegiate Church, 
corner Fifth Avenue and 2oth Street. 
Studio: 1402 Broadway, New York 


Mr. LEO KOFLER, 


Voice Culture. 


Choirmaster St. Paul's Chapel, 
New York. Author of “The Art 


of Breathing.” _Address by mail, 29 Vesey Street. 


Mr. TOW NSEND H. FELL( IWS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Oratorio, Concert and Church Repertoire. 
Studio: 501 and soz Carnegie Hall, New York 


Organist and 
Trinity Parish, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
Instruction in Piano and Theory of Music. 

Studio for non-resident pupils: Steinway Hall. 

Personal address: 318 East 1soth Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWE RS, 


Voice Culture and the art of Singing. Studio 
(and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, New York. 
New York season, October 23, 1899, to M fay 1, 1900. 
Kansas City, Mo., season, May 16 to August 16, 
1900 (Pepper Building). 


HENRY SCHRADIE( CK’ 
Violin School. 
Theory and Ensemble Playing 


S 


Violin, Piano, 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Avenue, 


WILLIAM H. BARBER, 


Concert Pianist—Instruction 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: Steinway Hall, 
few York. 
F. RIESBERG, 
ACC One. ANIST 
Instruction 10, Organ, Harmony 
Organist- Director Swe Hl Pre terian ( 
With THe MusicaL CouRIER 
Secretary-Treasurer York State M. T. A 
Residence-St 
954 8th Avenue, « Stree New York 
J. PIZZARELLO, 
Concert Pianist 
With the National Conservatory 
For particulars address 
46 West 36th St., New York. 
C. BENNET 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 


Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 827 Carnegie Hall, New 
" omen 7 rE TD 
ERNEST CARTER, 
Conductor and Organist 
Address after September 20 


York. 


*rinceton University, 
Princeton, N. I. 
Miss VIRGINIA B ee IE, 
Pianist and Teac 
LESCHETIZKY ME r HOD 
Studio: Room 81, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE C¢ IRTNEY 
Teacher of Singing. 

Author of “Hints About My Singiog Method.’ 

203-205 West 56th Street, ew York. — 


MME. 

Rapid development 

the Voice 118 West 44th Street, 

Irs. GRENVILLE SNELLING, 
SOPRANO. 


Recitals, Musicals, 
111 Fifth Avenue, 


EMMA RODERICK, 


and Complete Education of 
New York. 


Oratorio 
New York 


Concerts, 
Address: 


. B. HAWLEY, 
( omgecer, Conductor. VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 
Special training for Concert, Oratorio and 
Church Choir, 
251 Fifth Ave., corner 28th St New York. 
B. MC YLE, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Oratorio, Concert, Musicales, Voice Culture— 
Italian Method. Tone Placing and seperaiien a 
specialty. Studio: 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, 
New York. 


179 East 64th Street, 
. M. Semnacuer, Director 
Thorough Instruction in all branches of Music. 
The natural Piano Method and a practical course 
for teachers a specialty. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE. 


VOICE CULTURE. 
Musical A-t Department of Adelphi College, Dr. 
Henry G. Hanchett, Director. 
Residence-Studio and Address: 
64 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Pupils prepared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 


SERRANO VOCAL INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th 


Studio: 


SAMUEL 











%. 





Street, New York. 


Conducted by EMILIA BENIE DE SERRANO 
and CARLOS A. DE SERRANO 





Teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Fannie Francisca. 











ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 


Vocal Instruction. 
The Strathmore, Broadway and 52d Street, 
New York. 


KATE STELLA 
Accompanist. 
Style, Finish, 


Organist-Director Grace M 
Studio: 


BURR, 

Vocal Culture 
Repertoire. 

E. Church 

76 West 82d Street. 


TOEDT, 





Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. 
Vocal Instruction. 
151 East 62d Street, New York. 


HARRIET VICTORINE WETMORE, 


Vocal Instruction 
Florenza d’Arona Special 


Home Studio: 





Graduate of the Teaeh- 


ers’ Course. Eight years pupil of that fa 
mous maestra, Paris 

Studio: 256 West 71st Street, New York 

J. ELDON HOLE, 
TENOR 

Vocal Instructor Convent Rn Elizabeth 

Tone Production and Saging, = ondays and Thurs 
days, 51 E. 117th St., « ledison Ave., N. Y. 


SIGNOR CARBONE. 
BARITONE 


(Member several seasons of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company.) 
Concert. Opera. Musicales. Vocal Instruction. 
Repertoire. Mise-en-scene. Stage Practice 
144 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION PIANO 
Studio: Knap »p Mansion, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CHRISTINE ADLER 
CONTRALTO 
Concert, Oratorio and Musicales 
Jocal Instruction 
541 Madison Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
ARTHUR FARWELL, 
Harmony, Ce mpos tion, 
Orchestration 
391 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
Vocal Instruction 
Representative 3 acher 
of the methods the famous master, 
FRANCESCO L ‘AMP ERTI 
136 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk. 
FRANCIS CARRIER, 
BARITONE 
Concert and Orator 
18 East 22d Street, New York. 
Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
Prima Donna 
Royal Italian and Eng h Opera Ce 
Lamperti Method Absolutely Taught 
Tuesdays and Fridays % Fifth Ave, N. Y¥ 
Miss EMMA THURSBY 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Vocal Studio: 605 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Receiving days at studio, Mond 


ISI JRE 


ay and Wednesday. 


KSTONE 


Accompanist and Musical Director 
STYI E, REPERTOIRE, FINISH, 
OCAL CULTURE 
836 Lexington Ave., or address Musicat Counisa 
Mme. LUISA APPIANI 
VOICE CULTURE. SKILL OF SINGING 
159 West 45th Street 
New Yorks. 
"AIA AARUP 
CON( ERT PIANISTI 
Instruction in Piano and Ensemble. Accompani- 
ments for Concert and ()perat Artists a specialty 
Studi 489 Fifth Avenue 
Residence: 174 St. Nicholas Avenue 
LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, 
A. R. C. M., London, England 
VIOLONCELLIST 
151 West zoth Street, New York 


M. PARSON PRICE, 

VOICE CULTURE, 
8 East 17th 
state that Mr 


Street, New York. 
Price’s knowledge 
and his 


“I confidently 


of the voice, male and female, style of 
singing, entitle him to a high rank among te 
ers.”’—MANUEL GARCIA 


“AL 
“ADEMY, 


NEW YORK MUSI( 


MAX WERTHEIM, Director, 


159 West 23d Street 
Thorough and systematic instruction im all 
branches of music, from beginning to highest 


artistic perfection 
MME. ADELE 
neert Piani< 


Cc 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschetizky Method 
Concerts, Recitals, Musicales 
Care Steinway Hall, or 
127 East 73d Street, New York. 





LEWING, 


te and Teacher 


Address: 





BEATRICE MOCS, 

SORPANO 

Instruction, MME. LOUISE FINKEL’S METHOD, 

Jest Thirty-third street. New York. 
Mondays and Thrrsdays 


9 
< 


LUYSTER, 


A 


WILBU 


Sight Singing, Ea Tr ‘ & Representa- 
ive Galin-Paris Chevé "Method with superior 
ai ploma); Director of S. S. atthe N. Y.C oltege of 
fusic (Alex. Lambert, director); also B lyn In- 
stitute S. S. classes. Studios: 26 E 93d St New 
York ; 383 Decatur St., Brooklyn 
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METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF Music 


Of the University of the State of New York. 
21 East 14th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED MUSIC, 


M. E. PALMER, Treasurer. 





Leading Members of the Faculty : 


ALBERT Ross PARSONS, E. PRESSON MILLER, 


HARRY ROWE SHELLEY, W. F. SHERMAN, 
KaTe S. CHITTENDEN, Louis SCHMIDT. 


Residence Department: 66 West 96th St. 


Mme. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 
Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Strathmore, 
Broadway and gad Street, New York. 


Paris. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ler Regisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris 




















DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
practice. Voice, lyric, declamation, lsaguages 
solfége, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 

go rue St. Petersbourg 





MME. FRANK, 
201 Faubourg St. Honoré. 
French Diction, Conversation, Yersin Chart. 


MME. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 

Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 

(Trocadero) 5 rue Pétrarche? Paris. 


MME. FLORENZA d’ARONA, 


20 Clement Marot 
Professeur de Chant. Voice Placement. 
toire. Four languages 


PROFESSOR OF FRENCH. 
Special Method for foreigners. 
MLLE. MARIE FUURNAISE, 
American reference 29 Boulevard de Batignolles. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION, 








Réper- 
Mise-en- acéne. 


rue de la Pompe, Paris. 
PRIVATE PENSION or APARTMENTS, with 
or without board. 
Close to Avenue du Bois de Boulogne. Five 


minutes from tramway and omnibus. 
Excellent cuisine. 


MME. VITEAU P AU L. 


(Philipine | évy de | Opéra Comique.) 
socié1é des Concerts du Cons rvatoire 
Colonne. Voice Lessons. Class or Private, Monsk ur 
Viteau Paul, Literateur. French Grammar and Litera 
pave, Class or Private. 55 Rue de Prony (Parc Monceau), 

ris. 


FRENCH, 


14 Rue Taitbout, PARIS. 
(OPERA.) 


Soloists de la 
et Concerts 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION Miss MINNIE TOPPING, 


= 
tN The work of the school was estab Pupil of H. M. Field, Carrefio, Martin Krause 
lished by Mr. A. K. Vinait. Address c mae Pac —} 
v hoo! of a oncert lanist anc nstruction. 
vires & Se Lt Sects 4 | 587 Putnam Av., Brooklyn, or care Musical Courier 


38s Boylston St., Boston, Mass 
W. A. HOWLAND, 
BASSO CANTANTE. 
Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Studios: Steinert Building, Boston, Mass., 
tat Pleasant St., Worcester,, Mass 


FRANK MORSE, 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers 
JOHN D. BUCKINGHAM, 


Artistic Piano Playing taught 
Steinert Hall, Boston 





| Miss JESSTE MARY BECKMAN, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


Studio: No, 121s Carnegie Hall, New York 





CORNELIA DYAS, 
PIANIST 
39 East Twenty-first st., 


Piano Lessons New York 





AUGUST WALTHER, 


Instruction 


Mme. ARELINE pe BERG-LOFGREN 
. , Piano, Harmony. Coun tert oint, Form, 
Teacher of Singing, aeeatnonnadin 
Viardot-Garcia Method. 601 Carnegie Hall, New York’ 
Studie: 1494 Tremont St - - — 
GERTRUDE WALKER, HOWARD BROCKWAY, 
SOPRANO. — Composer. Pianist 
Concert and Oratorio. Pupils received in Composition, Harmony, Piano 
18 Mt. Vernon Street, Salem, Mass. and ng Interpretation 
Studio: Srp. 818 Carnegie Hall, New York 





Ernst H. Bauer, 


Solo Violinist and Teacher; also Theory and | 
Harmony. | 
Graduate of the Rova!l High School in Berlin 

130 BAST 56th STREET, NEW YORK 





H. M. 
FIELD, 
The Eminent Canadian 
Concert Pianist. 
Studio: 
21 Grassi Strasse, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. 
American pupils accepted 
Apply Letpzsie address, 
or 105 Gloucester Street, 
Toronto, Canada 





THE FROEHLICH SCHOOL or MUSIC, 
2117 Madison Avenue 

WEST SIDE BRANCH, 45 West 92d Street. 

Instruction in all branches of Music Fnsemble Class 

meets Friday evenings. 45 West 93d Street 














Canada. 








MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 
PIANIST. 


Lessons in Piano Playing and Theory. M. Falck 
speaks English. German and Spanish 
Address 169 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


FOR THE EXPOSITION. 
La Villa Violette. 





Trocadero. 
2 rue Raynouard. Mme. PFiessinger 
Assortment of Rooms. Gardens. Excellent Table 
Three minutes’ walk from Exposition Grounds 





MME. ED. COL ONNE, 
PROFESSEUR DF_CH 

SPECIALTY OF PURE FRENCH SCHOO! 
and FRENCH DICTION. 


43 rue de Berlin, Centre. 


MR. CHARLES DE BERIOT, 


PROFESSEUR DE PIANO. 
Classes Superieures au Conservatoire. 
19 rue Flachat. 13 rue du Mail-Erard 
t rue Duphot. Ecole Niedermeyer, Paris. 


Mie. MARTINI, 


87 rue St. Lazare, Prés de la Gare. 
Actuellement Artiste du Theatre Lyrique. 
Professeur de Chant. Mise-en-scéne. Diction. 


Mme. MARIE ROZE, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
64 rue de la Victoire, 
Mise-en-scéne. Ensemble practice in caste on 
stage. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI., 
too Av de Villiers, 





Paris 


JULIANI, 
48 rue Fortuny, Parc Monceau. 
Professeur de Chant. 
Theatre in Studio 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
se rue de la Renaissance !’Alma, Paris. 


FRENCH PRON UNCIATION, | 


Concert, Oratorio, Opera 





singing. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


J. MELVILLE HORNER, 








Boston. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
aa Park Street, Boston. 


MYRON W. WHITNEY, 
Bass—Concert and Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 
os Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. ETTA EDWARDS, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Steinert Hall, 
Boston 














Pupil ef 
Delis Sedie, Paris. 


Muze. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 


Carl Faelten, Director. 
Summer course of Lecture-|_essons and Re- 
citals for Music Teachers in July, 1900. Fult 
particulars on application 

162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


HARPIST. 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 








TORONTO CONSERVATORY or music. 
(Canedea.) Dr. EDWARD FISHER, Musicat Director 
Affiliated with the University of loroate aad with Irinity University. 


Oldest and Largest Music School and Strongest Faculty in Canada. 
artiste’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses, Scholarships, Diplomas, Certificates, Medals, Ete. 
Music, Elocution, Languages. Attendance 1081 last season. 
Tuition, Board and other expenses are one-third less than in the largest cities. 
Schoo! of Eloextion, Able Faculty. CALENDAR and SYLLABUS sent free. 


The Mason & Risch Piano G0. 1, Ontario 





and Ontario 
Conservator: 


of Muate, 


WHITBY, ONT. 
s + e highest eo ueational = 
perenne any > stent Ladies?’ .tisseseie nee 
Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and Cc T| on Mag OF 
sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS, LS | | ie 
lightir <r Healthful mora! tnfle- 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. ques eatscleted to build up 0 vel ne and voble character” AppIy 
—_— for calendar and further informatic 

: Rev. J ~ "HARE, Ph. D., Principal 














J, D. A. TRIPP, 
THE LEADING CANADIAN PIANIST 
TEACHER, 
CONCERTS AND RECITALS. 
For terms and datesapply to 


Rooms 13 and 14 Odd Fellows’ Building, 
Toronto, Canada. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN, 


Piano Virtuoso and Teacher. 
of Prof. Martin Krause 
Toronto 
Toronto College of Music 


Pupil 
82 Madison Avenue, 


MARY HAYDON CROWL EY, 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recital. 
Victoria Hotel, Palace Hill 

Canada. 











Dr. ALBERT HAM, Musical Director 
Upper Canada College and Havergal College, 
T ronto. Specialist in Training Vocalists for the 


Studio: 
Pr Advanced Courses in Organ and Theory. 





PRISCILLA WHITE, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


FREDERICK SMITH, Tenor. 


Oratorio and Concert, 21 Music Hall, Boston. 
“Perfection of legato, purity of intonation, fervor 
f style.’"—Boston Herald. “A voice of liberal 
compass, sympathetic _ quality; a man of taste and 
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GEKkMAN HEADQUARTERS OF THE MUSICAL COURIER, 

BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE 17, December 19, 1800 ‘ 
HE Royal Opera House presented us a week ago to- 
day, “by command of His Majesty the Emperor,” with 
a performance of Mozart’s “Don Giovanni” in Lorenzo de 
Porte’s original Italian libretto, instead of in the much less 
singable and very garbled German version of the text which 

is ordinarily used. 

But the desire for seeing this performance of Mozart's 
chef d’ceuvre was not so much prompted by the euphonious- 
ness of the Italian language as through the fact that we 
have d’Andrade here, who counts the title part among his 
best roles, and that in Lilli Lehmann we have a Donna Anna 
who, despite her age, stands unrivaled in the vocal and dra- 
matic reproduction of this difficult role. 

It was the collaboration of these two distinguished guests 
which made the occasion the “gala” performance which the 
Emperor had desired, and which was outwardly observable 
also in the attendance of the entire Imperial Court, a swell 
audience mostly in evening dress, raised prices of admission 
and a general festive mood which is not always noticeable, 
but which this time seemed to pervade the entire noble old 
building from pit to dome. 

As regards the performance itself I have nothing but 
praise, particularly with regard to the reading Richard 
Strauss gave of Mozart’s music, and which was as carefully 
worked out in ever detail, especially in the orchestra, as it 
was interesting, musicianly and at moments even gemiai, in 
the German sense of the latter adjective. The secco reci- 
tative he accompanied at the piano in person, as is his wont, 
and in the orchestral accompaniments he surpassed himself, 
with the one exception of the B flat aria of Don Giovanni, 
of which Signor d’Andrade made such a virtuoso piece of 
swiftest vocal delivery, that it was difficult for the con- 
ductor and impossible for some of the members of the or- 
chestra, notably in the woodwind, to follow him. The pub- 
lic, however, applauded just this display of agility with en- 
thusiasm and apparent great admiration, although it bereft 
the music of its meaning and of much of its natural charm. 
In the Serenade, too, Signor d’Andrade took several liber- 
ties with the music of Mozart, but he gave it a style of his 
own, a sort of improvisation, which made it highly enjoy- 
able despite the fact that it was anything but letter correct. 

lf vocally, therefore, Signor d’Andrade did not quite jus- 
tify the high encomiums which have been showered 
upon his Don Giovanni impersonation and in which His Ma- 
jesty shared, by bidding the artist appear in the Imperial 
box and there complimenting him, I must admit that he acts 
and dresses the part admirably. He the most 
chivalresque as well as picturesque of all Don Giovannis I 
ever saw, and his vivacity, elegance and a certain devil may 
care style of tackling the role make him seem one of those 
irresistible charmers and conquerors of women in the face 
of the fact that he is anything but a really handsome fellow. 
Truly he makes you understand the oft disputed, but never- 
theless undeniable fact that looks in a man go for naught 
with the fair sex. 

Lilli Lehmann had an exceptionally good evening. She 
was in excellent voice, and as she acted with spirit and great 
dramatic verve, it goes without saying that her Donna Anna 
was a highly impressive and justly applauded impersonation 
of the role. 

The home personnel, including the chorus, all sang in 
seemingly only Herr Philipp had any diffi- 
He made more than I had expected 


is one of 


Italian, and 
culty with the idiom. 
out of the tame and unfortunate tenor role of Don Ottavio. 
Individually Miss Rothauser was satisfactory as Donna El- 
vira, but her voice did not blend well, and she was not mu- 
sically or rhythmically sufficiently sure in the Mask trio. 
Charming as ever was Mrs. Gradl, the pert Zerlina of the 
evening. We are going to lose this versatile and clever art- 
ist, who soon will enter the bonds of wedlock for the second 
time, and then intends to withdraw from the stage. Tod 
bad, too bad! 

Mr. Knuepfer was as good a Leporello as I have seen for 
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many a long year, and even Mr. Krasa as Masetto and the 
sonorous but often hoarse Mr. Stammer in the part of the 
Commendatore were in exceptionally good form, so that the 
ensemble, in which the chorus deserves unstinted praise, was 
one of the best one could have wished for, and certainly 
this was a better and generally more satisfactory all around 
representation of “Don Giovanni” than I 
nessed at New York or at any other of the world’s well- 


known opera houses. 


have ever wit- 


*- * * 


A genuine musical treat was afforded to the large 
sized audience which attended Tuesday the regular Phil- 
With the two 


given over the 


harmonic popular concert. exception of 
overtures, the 
soloist, concertmaster Anton Witek, of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, who played the first movement of the Hun- 
garian concerto of Joachim, Max Bruch’s “Scotch Fan- 
the Chaconne of Bach, Romanza of Svendsen and 


program was entirely to 


tasia,” 
Wieniawski’s Scherzo Tarantella. 

The Joachim Concerto is seldom heard in public on ac- 
count of its extreme difficulties, and although written by 
solo instru- 


the great Joachim it does not lie will for the 


ment. This fact, however, did not seem to bother Witek 
in the least, for he made mere play of the most difficult 
passages in double stops and octaves. His performance 
on the whole was masterly. Little less can be said of his 
reproduction of the “Scotch Fantasia” and of the Bach 
Chaconne, although the latter was at times taken at too 
fast a tempo. 

In response to very enthusiastic applause Witek gave a 
brilliant performance of Hubay’s “Hejre Kati.” Perhaps 
he would do well to resign his concertmaster position and 
shine among the great fiddle soloists 


- © © 


José Vianna da Motta is interesting as a pianist only 
from a sort of pedagogic, vivisecting style of interpreta- 
tion. 
position he tries to interpret, but his pianism is utterly 
It is the Bilow style of playing, though 


He lays bare the muscles and sinews of the com- 


without charm. 
minus a good deal of that master’s still unequaled mental 
grasp and intellectuality, which made you forget that his 
touch was none of the most velvety or tone producing 
It was a musical touch, however, and that much cannot 
be said of Vianna da Motta’s. I heard from him the last 


Sonata of Beethoven, a hitherto to me unknown 
transcription by Busoni of Bach’s greatest organ toccata 
in € major, with the heavenly Adagio in A minor, which 
in most unusual fashion, by means of a short intermezzo, 
leads to the tremendous final Lastly I heard an 
etude in form of a concert movement, in G sharp minor, 
op. 39, by Alkan, a Paris composer who died in 1888, and 
whose works, especially those of a technical turn, are not 


yet sufficiently appreciated by pianists and teachers. 


piano 


fugue 


Miss Elizabeth Jeppe, who on the same night gave a 
popular concert at the Beethoven Hall, is one of Berlin’s 
busiest piano pedagogues of the fair sex. She is 
conscientious, able and painstaking pianist 
though it cannot be asserted that her performances savor 
of originality or power of conception, or that they are in 
any other way startlingly effective. In a technical way 
they are quite smooth, but not faultless, as I noticed in the 
continual hitting of the wrong note when reaching over 
with the left hand over the right in the Brahms B minor 
Capriccio. In chamber music Miss Jeppe, however, is at 
her best, and her most praiseworthy quality in this respect 
is her extreme modesty and the demure way in which she 
knows how to efface herself whenever the piano part is 
not of leading prominence. This is a quality I frequently 
miss in chamber music by 
artists who are perhaps greater pianists and imagine them- 
selves better musicians than the lady in question. 

The program consisted exclusively of Brahms, whose 
rarely heard horn trio I was sorry to have had to miss 


also a 


herself, al- 


performances many other 


MUSICALS"“COURIER. 


raul 
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on account of the previous concert, but the piano quintet 


I enjoyed with zest, and some Brahms Lieder, cleverly 


sung by Franz Henry von Dulong, also gave pleasure 

to a good sized, fashionable and kindly disposéd audience. 
se 6 

Of Miss Emmy Palmar, who made her first appearance 

last Thursday the “Zur 

Orientirung” notice of the concert direction, Wolff says 


that the lady studied first with Mme. Artét de Padilla, in 


here night, preliminary 


Paris, then with Georg Henschel, in London; next with 
Eugen Munich, with Mme 


Dimitri and H. Bemberg, ir After having listened 


Gura, in and Landesque 


Paris 


to her delivery of a Paesielli aria, and some Schubert, 
Beethoven, Schumann and Brahms songs, it would seem 
to met that Miss Palmar’s mezzo voice hardly called for 
the employment of so many more or less renowned vocal 


have the 


cooks 


the lady is neither vocally nor 


“too spoiled 


teachers, or that 
Be that as it 
musically a very important addition to the great number 


of concert singers who have been heard here during the 


many 


broth.” may 


last few weeks. 
*“* * 


A little more so, but also only a moderately interesting 


singer, is Miss Elza Norring, from Helsingfors, whom 
report has it that she is a pupil of Pauline Lucca and 
likewise of Mme. Artot de Padilla; that she has sung in 


taly, and that she has a reputation as a concert 


opera in 


singer in Russia and Finnland. If this reputation is great, 
it is not deserved; but if it is a deserved reputation then it 
fair 


ner 


iS only a pleasing, 


heard from 


cannot be great, for Miss Norring 
singer, but by no means a great one. I 
“Faust,” 


the Jewel aria from a cantilene from Duvernoy’s 


opera “Hellé,” from which I judged that she is better in 


and 


with 


getragen than in coloratura vocal music, a song by 


Clara Schumann, which was delivered nice senti- 


ment 


Eugenio B. von Labunski, a violinist whom I heard on 


this occasion, possesses an agreeable, sweet tone, but evi 


savored 





dently not a very fluent technic, for selections 
They consisted of 


the 


of a display of that sort. the Romanza 


second Concerto, Spanish Ro- 


the 


from Wieniawski’s 


Legende by Bohm, and a 


tour, 


»arasate, 

by ( 

denomination. 
*_* * 


manza by 


Canzonetta ilea, all as you will notice, pieces 


of the “slow” 
same even- 
Archi 


Building, perhaps more for egotistical than purely 


The third concert of which I partook on that 
ing, at least in its final portion, drew me to the 
tects’ 


musical reasons, for I wanted to hear the piano virtuoso, 


Anton Foerster, perform my Impromptu in C sharp 
minor, which he did in unexceptional style and in a man- 
ner and with artistic results highly satisfactory to the com 
poser. In the same group was a very clever, exquisitely 


musical Pensée 4 Schumann, by Sapellnikoff, and a dash- 
ing, brilliant and very effective Valse Caprice by 
Foerster himself 

The piano trio by Robert Hermann, of Leipsic, which 


Ton 


it is simply a crazy 


very 


was performed at this Vortrags Abend of the Berlin 


kuenstlerverein is no music at all; 
quilt of patches and snatches of oddly conceived note se- 
quences and of a harmonic ugliness which is not lessened 
through the fact that the composer studiously, all through 
the work, avoids the employment of the chord of the, di- 
minished seventh 

A trio by Oscar Strauss upon the same program: I did 
it is described to me as a work of superior merit 


the 


not hear 
and originality of invention, as well as musicianly 

Six new songs by Edward Behm, taste- 
Mrs 


audience, which, as usual, consisted exclusively of musi- 


matic treatment 


fully sung by Corally Boettcher, also pleased the 


cians of both sexes. 

2s 
Miss Ella Gerhardt, who 
Hall on Friday night, has fairly 
She 

that she evidently could not do herself 
the fact that, 
} 


seemed quite musical and sang purely wl 


hstein 


debut at Be: 
al and a 


made her 


good vocal mater 


sympathetic alto voice was so frightened, however, 


justice, and to this 


circumstance I also attribute although she 


en at her ease, 


she nevertheless frequently deviated from the correct pitch 





as soon as nervousness got the better of her ear or her 
vocal cords 

Miss Helene Obroaska, whom I heard on this same 
occasion, also does not seem devoid of talent, but her 
pianistic education is not yet sufficiently advanced to war 
rant an appearance in public Among her tions I 
noticed the rarely performed, but quite characteristic piano 
piece, “Les Cloches de Genéve,” by Liszt. 

-_* * 

The Bohemian String Quartet, which is going to carry 
its season through, despite the discouraging indifference 
of the Berlin public, and which intends to return to the 


seasor 


German capital next season and every 
until its members have conquered for themselves the po 


sition and popularity they deserve, gave the highest and 
most satisfying musical treat to the comparatively small 
number of their true devotees and followers. per- 





formed the three Beethoven string quartets which form 
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the master’s immortal op. 59, and they gave ample proof 


creased by her truly beautiful and inspired reading of the 


Next to Melba’s singing, D’Andrade’s fine acting in the 


of the fact that besides modern chamber music of the Brahms D minor Sonata for Violin and Piano. The latter title part took the house by storm. If in this joint appear 
Smetana-Dvorak denomination, they can interpret also important part was in the hands of Miss Johanna Stock- ance the lady represented the vocal principle, the male 
Beethoven's quartets in a manner which would surely have mar, who showed herself a worthy partner of the great vio- guest personified the dramaiic one. The contrast was as 
elicited applause from Joachim, if that unrivaled Bee-  linisi, and this is bestowing high praise. I was sorry I marked as it was effective. 


thoven performer had been present. 


Barring the one and single drawback that Carl Hoffmann, 


the leader of the Bohemians, in pianissimo episodes is al- Glinka’s “L’Aloueite” in 
ways a perceptible shade louder than his companions, one Sapellnikoff’s ‘“Elfentanz,” 
could not hear these works, more especially the slow move- akademie. 


ments, performed with greater mellowness and beauty of * 


tone, more refined dynamic shadings and rhythmic pre- 


could not also hear the lady in piano soli, of which the pro- 
gram promised the difficult Sinding ‘ Fruehlingsrauschen,” 
Balakireff’s 
but duty called me to the Sing- 


There I attended the song recital of Miss Wilma Sanda, 


Sommer sang the part of the Duke and he 
the memories of Marconi, who so unfortunately 
début and at the same time final 
The performance as a whole 


easily effaced 
made his 
in that 


transcription and appearance here 
role. was a fine one. 


* * * 


* * 


Last night I heard first the Brahms F major Sonata for 


cision, as well as vivacity, than by these four musicians a comely American coloratura soprano. The shortesi and ’cello and piano performed by two young Englishmen, 

from Prague hey kept me spellbound to the very last most terse criticism I have seen for a long time was writ- Bertie Withers and Herbert Fryer, of whom the former 

note of the gloriously and dashingly executed final Alle- ten upon this concert b ythe critic of the Vorsische Zeltung. seems the more important. Mr. Withers is a ‘cellist who, 
MA 


ic C major Quartet, and yet, as I have often It reads as follows: 


I am not exactly what you might call a 


gro Molto of tl 


confessed before, Sanda, singer. 


Beethoven crank. acceptable coloratura. 


“Sacvurday, 
Moderate middle register, good head voice, 
Musical intelligence slight, tempera- 


Singakademie, Miss Wilma _ with a little more experience, will unquestionably work his 


He 


graceful sowing and above 


to the front has a fine, mellow 


technic, 


way tone, ample and 


reliable all good ear 
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The chief attraction at Hjalmar Arlberg’s concert at’ The caustic critic might have given our pretty country- | Incor oraled. 
Bechstein Saal on Saturday evening was the co-operation Woman credit for some winsome and pleasing qualities of e ) p 
oi his renowned countrywoman, Wilma Notman-Neruda vocal delivery, such as insured her an enthusiastic rede cn 0 . } 
(ade Wists}. Bienes a Se greeied the concert- M™anding of the little Rosmarin song of Franz, and he chi musica e. 
giver, a rare event nowadays unless the party is a better Might have added furthermore that in the mad scene from (0 ‘a! 
known one than the Scandinavian artist. “Lucia” her duet with the flute (Royal Chamber Virtuoso 

In many respects he deserved his good luck, for he is one Willy Herbort) was made delightful through the pure College Buildng, 


“have heard for some time 


His 


trained and of considerable compass. 


of the most careful singers I 


among the male contingent. baritone voice is well 


His pronuncia:ion is ° 


as clear as his delivery is musically intelligent. As long as 


he uses his voice, which seems of rather soft timbre, in pi 


ano and mezzo forte dynamics, it retains its pleasing char- 





acter and responds to the singer’s intentions. But as soon Although the prices of admission had been doubled, the y 

as he tries to reach a climax or gain greater dramatic ex- house was sold ovt completely, and great demonstrations SCHOOL °F ACTING. 

pression, as, for ins:ance, in the last of Beethoven’s cycle of enthusiasm were manifested. As Gilda is a role which LANGUAGES 

ot gs ‘Au die ferne Geliebte,” or in some of the serious makes comparative! little demand upon histrionic endow 

Gesaenge of Brahms, the organ grows irresponsive and ments, Madame Melba was at her very best, for vocally she br F3 1g eld. 

seems to lose its sonority and timbre. What is worse still, interpreted the part to perfection and with an ease and otis Tak aKa [Ads 

\ , . : . . os : n Schiller. : 

the artist deviates from the pitch. On the whole, however, fluency of deliv ery and a technical finish which one hears Pais Casile pect 

M. Hjalmar Arlberg is a very acceptable singer. none too often upon German operatic stages. The critics, rnhard Listemann \ | 
eae : : . ’ ; rigs E Jacobso hn 
Of Madame Norman-Neruda I have only recently spoken too, are unanimous in their admiration for Melba’s sing Hort Direct Sa ch : 

in terms of the hig " most sincere rati the ing, < ‘lieve > lady herself is highly pleased and 1 Conway. FECIOR \Ti90! o ae coe 

in te f the highest and most sin ere admit ation, on the ng, and 1 believe the lady hers f is highly pleased laura JT le, Dies Dg 0 joo 

occasion of the concert she gave at the Singakademie. The _ satisfied with the reception with which she met in the capi th 

favorable impressior corri rhe rat ated and, if f pe yssible, in- tal of the German Empire. Perils 2 tastes el Ghblooue mailed free 


quality of her voice and the clean intonation even in the 
most rapid coloratura passages. 
* * 

Melba closed her short guesting stagione of four ap- 
pearances at the Royal Opera House on Sunday night with 
an impersonation of the part of Gilda in 
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and musical intelligence. I should have liked to have heard 
more of him, but duty called me in a different direction. 
* 


* * 


Ruggiero Leoncavallo was to have been the conductor of 
Manager at 
Kroll’s (or rather the New Royal Opera House) last night. 


Loewenstein’s second subscription concert 


renowned maestro, however, 


for the fulfillment of 


The Italian composer and ar- 


rived here from The Hague too late 


the engagement, and will, as I understand, now be heard as 
conductor in an extra concert soon to be arranged for him 
by Manager Loewenstein. 

While his non-appearance may have had something to do 
with the smaller receipts at the box office, there is no doubt 
sense the concert suffered nothing 
absence. On 
that the Max Fiedler 


the newly organized orchestra was hardly to be recognized, 


that in a purely artistic 


through Leoncavallo’s the contrary, I believe 


substitution of was a good move, for 


so great and marked was the change for the better it had 
undergone since the first concert 

I have repeatedly be fore called attention to the highly tal 
ented Hamburg conductor, when he appeared as such in 
concerts of his own, which he gave at Beethoven Hall last 


season and at the Singakademie the year previous 
Wit 


st 


h the outward methods of conducting copied in an al 
likeness of the the Hans 


Fiedler combines highest energy, 


mk startlingly truc se late von 


Bulow used to employ, 


command over his forces to an unusual degree and such tell 


ing suggestiveness in all his indications and preparatory as 
well as instantaneous motions, that the public as well as the 
performers feel aa become aware of what the interpreter 
wants. He made this second-class orchestra play the none 

effectively scored Schumann D minor Symphony in as 
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clear, well shaded and accentuated style that he 


took thereby the audience as well as the orchestra by storm, 


concise, 


for the latter body, which probably was startled at its own 


performance, joined most heartily in the ovation and triple 


recall which greeted Mr. Fiedler after the close of the sym 


phony, which, like the other numbers upon the program, he 


had conducted from memory. These other numbers were, 


Eg 
“Meistersinger Vorspiel,”’ 


as far as the orchestra was concerned, the Beethoven “ 


mont” overture and the Wagner 
which respectively opened and closed the concert 


Of the two soloists I preferred Mme. Marie von Gorlenko 


Dolina, from the Imperial Court Opera at St. Petersburg 
who sang an aria from Glinka’s “Life for the Czar” with 
dramatic and patriotic verve. Her voice is none of the 
freshest, especially in the upper register, but she sings like 
an artist. I was less pleased with her delivery of Lieder, 
although these were more applauded “by the public. She 
gave among them a very ingeniously harmonized, peculiar 
and interesting Berceuse Guerriere from Bruneau’s “L’At 
taque du Moulin,” Tschaikowsky’s “Nur wer die Sehr 
sucht Kennt” (with a good deal of tremolo, but much less 


real sentiment) and Humperdinck’s pretty “Love’s Oracle,” 


took with the audience 


which, of course, 

Prof. Waldemar Meyer, the concertmaster of the new 
orchestra, was the other soloist. He played the rarely per 
formed violin concerto in D minor by Richard Strauss. It 
is an early work (op. 8) of the modern musical skyscraper, 
and one would hardly recognize, even in the orchestration 
the coming author of “Zarathustra’’ and “Heldenleben.” 
On the contrary, one must be surprised by its tameness of 
contents and strict adherence to classical form. Neverthe 
less it is by no means without value or interest, and above 
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all it is, although very difficult, very well written for the in 
strument. Given a better performer, with a more brilliant 
and faster technic, also a bigger and healthier tone than 
those possessed by Professor Meyer, the Strauss violin 
Concerto would prove well worth more frequent publi 
hearings, and such a solo violinist might also feel sure that 
he would make an effect and score a success with the dif 
ficult but not ungrateful work 
> » * 

In a previous budget I made mention of the attacks 
which Giulio Ricordi, the publishes M ugni’s “Iris,” 
published against the German music critics To hin 
Eugenio von Pirani makes reply in the Perseveransa as 
follows: “What Mr Ricordi writes t the chapter 
Berlin Criticism’ is very unjust. He is very much n 
taken if he believes that the critics of Berlin entert a 
prejudiced animosity against /talian art l not long 
igo that one of the greatest voc s etic the Capita 

the Empire performed Verdi's Requiem and Quattro 
pezzisacri, and on that oc¢ t was amply evidenced 

w great the sympathies, nay, enthusiasm Giuseppe 
Verdi and generally for Italian art are entertained hers 
One Berlin daily paper even published at the time, on the 

page a facsimile of a Vere autograpn and =the 
number was in great demand in < sequence Really 
eminent Italian artists, singers and pe mers are also 
always received most amiably. Camilla Land 1 highly 
esteemed and well liked concert singer, Madame Prevost 
appears with great success ‘ the beginning of the 
season at the Theater des Westens, Zacconi and Eleonora 
Duse created a furore here Moreover, are Mascagni's 
Cavalleria’ and Leoncavallo’s Pag j standing reper 
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tory operas of the Royal Opera House? For what reason, 
then, should the critics have been unjustly impolite against 
Mascagni? I stated already the little favorable circum- 
stances under which Mascagni gave his orchestral con- 
certs. His performers were utterly tired out through the 
overhastening of the tournée, the program was not well 
composed, especially was the choice of the piéce de ré- 
sistance, the Pathetic symphony of Tschaikowsky, an in- 
felicitous one, as we had heard this work before in superb 
performance by the Philharmonic Orchestra, under 
Nikisch’s direction. And last, not least, the comparison 
with other important orchestras and superior conductors 
These and no others were the reasons why the 
The 
German critics, one must pronounce it to their credit, 
are in the majority entirely impartial and free from all 


proved fatal. 
success of the said concerts was not forthcoming. 


prejudices.” * * * 
Let Mr. Ricordi hold that not the 
just criticisms, but his imprudent words, which probably 


he jotted down in an access of fury, are apt to evoke an 


himself convinced 


animosity which did not exist before. 

x * * 
Miss Maud Powell writes to me from England: “Well, 
have flabbergasted Manchester, and in the teeth of the 
fact that Brodsky is their violinistic demigod, and his war 
I send you the 


T 


horse the Tschaikowsky Concerto. 
Guardian, the chief paper, which says: 
Miss Maud Powell, the violinist who so thoroughly succeeded in as- 
tonishing everyone, seems to have been a pupil of Dr. Joachim in 
of some other celebrated master in Paris, and of a third in 
Leipsic. Under these varied influences she has developed a most ex 
traordinary art. It is doubtful whether Sarasate himse.f is more nim- 
ble on the finger-board or has greater mobility of the right wrist: 
Miss Powell did not yesterday indulge in any technical display of the 
non-legitimate kind, and we are not aware that she ever does so; but 
most sensational violin player that we have 


Berlin 


is nevertheless the 
ever heard. She cultivates a kind of demoniac style, |aying about her 
in a continual frenzy where there are rapid or compiex passages to 
be played, and where, as in the opening part of the Canzonetta form- 
ing the middle movement of the Tschaikowsky Concerto, there is 
only a simple melody to be brought out her tone is. with the aid of a 
made weird and witch-like to an extraordinary degree. The 
basis of this peculiar style is an astounding technical facility Even 
the most formidable passages in the Concerto came out with a rip and 
always eloquent of the performer’s fiery energy, 


she 


mute 


a snap that were 
correct musical ear, and thorough grasp of the composition 

One of the minor papers remarked that the concert was 

a dt “scarlet 


ill affair with the exception of Miss Powell’s 


fiddling.” One of the evening papers said it was not sur- 
prising that “this whirlwind was born west of Chicago,” 
and that her accent “savored strongly of the U. S. A.” 
‘And gloriously the orchestra treated me—they 
must have varnish on the back ot their fiddles 
ind what quick, responsive, high-strung helpmates they 


highest, best and most flattering sympathy an 


how 


ruined the 


were—the 
have.” 
Bully for you M. P 


of Parliament, especially not at the present moment). 


artist can 
(which does not stand for member 


* * * 


Franz Himmer, the first German Wagner singer who 
ever appeared in America, died yesterday at a hospital in 
Hildesheim. In 1862 he undertook a tournée through the 
United States, and sang for the first time the part of 
lannhauser there and of Faust. His wife, whose stage 

was Friederici, sang Marguerite, and together they 

must have appeared over three hundred times in Gounod’s 

opera in the United States. Himmer was in the seventy- 

econd year of his age. He was born on May 12, 1828, in 

Moravia \ brother of his, a watchmaker, is living on 
Third avenue, in New York. 

\mong the callers at THE MusicaL Courter’s office in 


Berlin during the past week was Miss Celeste Groenwelt, 
the New Orleans pianist, together with Mrs. Croner; Mr. 
Withers, a young violoncellist from London, about 
hom I have spoken above; Miss Rita Elandi, the beau- 
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talented American violinist; Mr. Alfred Meyer, concert 
master at Chemnitz; Miss Kate Bruckshaw, an eminent 
young pianist from London; Mrs. F. F. Ellinwood, from 
Utica, and her mother, Mrs. C. C. Goldthwaite, from the 
same city. Mrs. Ellinwood is a vocal pupil of my old 
friend, Federlein, of New York, and as she sang for me 
the Liebestod from “Tristan” and the Erda music from 
“Rheingold,” I had a chance to admire not only her fine 
dramatic voice, but also the excellent way in which it 
has been cultivated. Mrs. Ellinwood is of decidedly musi- 
cal fibre’ and temperament, and with a little experience 
and better control of the German language, she should 
be able to make an imposing Wagner heroine. 

My former assistant, F. M. Biggerstaff, one of the 
most capable as well as modest men I ever had the good 
fortune to meet, called to say good-bye. He has finished 
his pianistic studie*here with Professor Barth, and to-day 
O. F. 


leaves for Paris. 





Arnold Sextet Concert. 


HE first of two concerts by the Richard Arnold Sextet 

was given Tuesday morning (January 9) at Knabe 

Hall, before a discriminating and highly cultured audi- 
ence. 

The special feature upon the program was a composition 
by Molbe, a European composer of whom little is known 
in this country. A New York musician brought over the 
work for Mr. Arnold, and the latter decided to present 
it at the first concert. 

The new sextet is a work of striking merit, opening with 
a beautiful melody for the ‘cello. The scherzo is quite 
novel and is played with the strings of the two violins 
A commendable point about the new composition 
It is evident that the composer did 


muted. 
is its conciseness. 
not write a superfluous bar in the working out of his 
themes. As played by Mr. Arnold and his associates the 
new composition proved a genuine delight to the critical 
listener. 

Mr. Arnold and three members of the sextet, assisted by 
Josef Weiss, the pianist, played the Brahms Quintet, op. 
34. While the piano prominent at times, the 
playing of the pianist was marked by a healthy, virile tone. 

Paul Dufault, the tenor, sang delightfully four French 
Miss Helen Collins played his accompaniments. 


was too 


songs. 
Besides Mr. Arnold the members of the Sextet are 
Hermann Kuehn, violin; Leo Taussig, violoncello; Emil 


Gramm, viola; Carl Binback, viola, and August Kalkhof, 
double bass. 
At the next concert the Sextet will be assisted by 


August Spanuth, Mrs. Gustav Hinrichs and A. Bode. 





Wagner in 1863. 


A newspaper dated September 3, 1863, contains the fol 
lowing notice: “By superior orders, the intendance of the 
Court Theatre, Dresden, entered into negotiations with 
the composer Richard Wagner, to engage him as capell- 
meister. The conditions laid down by the celebrated musi- 
cian were exorbitant. He demanded 6,000 florins salary, 
and an apartment in the castle, also a box at the theatre 
and a court carriage were to be placed at his disposal. 
Perhaps they might have been ultimately accepted, but 
Herr Wagner insisted that his new opera, ‘Tristan,’ 
should be represented without long delay. Consequently 
his high protectors recognized that he was demanding the 
impossible and negotiations were broken off.”’ 

Perry Averill will give his annual song recital at Men- 
delssohn Hall Tuesday afternoon, January 23, at 3 
o’clock, when he will sing for the first time in this 
country scenes from Jeno MHubay’s “Le Luthier de 
Cremone.” 


From Paris. 


Rosinson-Durr Has No TuHouGut or Gornc Upon 
THE STAGE. 


Mrs. 





REPORT has been in circulation that Mrs. Robinson- 

Duff, late of Chicago, now of Paris, intends going 

upon the stage. There is not a word of truth in the 
statement. 

The only possible source for such a rumor lies in the 
fact of the varied and superior gifts of this distinguished 
lady, dramatic, vocal and personal. 

All who come in contact with her are impressed by 
these gifts and the remark is constantly being made that 
could she be tempted to give up her chosen career as 
teacher of singing she could make her fortune upon the 
stage in the higher lines of dramatic work. 

There is not the slightest prospect of this taking place, 
however. Mrs. Duff is wedded to her profession as pro- 
fessor of singing. She is established in Paris for that 
purpose, and is following it out with the zeal, 
conscientiousness and trained intelligence that made her 
reputation in the States and in Chicago, her home. 

To this she adds the increased advantages of artistic 
surroundings, more close association with operatic per- 
formance, concerts in presence of masters and composers, 
and an atmosphere consecrated to art education. 

She is leading a quiet, dignified and most industrious 
life, teaching the greater part of the day and profiting her- 
self by the many old world advantages for advanced 
culture and knowledge. 

No one appreciates more than Mrs. Duff the seriousness 
of the dramatic work and life of the day, or deplores more 
than she the crude, immature and altogether injudicious 
flight toward the which years 
women whose vocation lies in other directions. 

Her ideals are high, dignified, elevated and based upon 
a knowledge of and reverence for the classic and noble 
in musical literature. Her aim is to lead her pupils to a 
like conception of the divine art and to train them in the 


same 


stage has of late beset 


technics necessary to their correct interpretation of it. 
Proofs of her capacity to do this are plentiful in America, 
where she established her reputation, and already in Paris, 
which she has chosen as residence for the next few years. 
Superior intellectual gifts, education and social advan- 
Duff wherever she may be located 
This adds 


tages draw about Mrs 
an immense and highly beneficial relationship 
to the riches of resource from which she is privileged to 
draw for the good of her pupils, and also makes of her 
life one full of activity and no small responsibility. Her 
time is fully occupied. 

What is left is devoted to the enjoyment of a delightful 
circle of friends, the management of a charming and well 
regulated home, and the care and affection of a young and 
beautiful daughter. 

This then is the stage on which Mrs. Robinson-Duff 
is engaged at present. Should she propose to change it 
for another her friends would be the first to know it. 

Mrs. Duff’s reasons for considering as folly the indis- 
criminate going upon the stage of all classes and con- 
ditions of women, as to-day, will form the subject of a 
communication from her later on. 


The Courier in Montana. 

A correspondent in Helena, Mon., writes: “THE 
Musicat Courter is a most desirable paper. Cut off, as 
we are, in this remote place from musical advantages, the 
next best thing is to read about the happenings in the 
musical world.” 





Miss Marie Potvin, pianist, and Miss Clara Kalisher, 
contralto, gave a piano and song recital in the Waldorf 
Astoria ballroom yesterday afternoon. More of this in 
our next issue. 





uilul blonde dramatic soprano; Mr. Daniel Visanski, a 
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The Marchesi Fete—Paris. 


HE most brilliant affair of its kind ever given in Paris 


was that given on the anniversary of Mme. Mathilde 
Marchesi celebrating the fiftieth year of her professorship, 
and which was held at the Grand Hall, Avenue Hoche, 
December 12, 1899. 
It was at once brilliant, worthy and unique. 


It 


a festival at once social, artistic and in a sense family, as 


was 


three generations of pupils, so to speak, were assembled, 
and gave of their talents to honor her who had been their 
artist-mother and friend, and who had made it possible 
for them to do so. 


Mme. Krauss, one of the greatest of European artists, 
represented the earliest stages of scholastic work; the well- 
known Blanche Marchesi, the most recent, while Mlle 


Jane Horwitz, one of the most charming and efficient of 
Parisian artists, stood between 

A tribute in itself eloquent was the presence at the féte 
of prominent dignitarics from all spheres of life, official, 
There 


many 


were royalties of blood and of 
Alpha 
United 


artistic and social 
including the 
the 


bowed to 


talent, ambassadors of nations, 


and Omega in musical Italy and 


S:ates 


activity 
Beauty, wealth, fashion and genius 
gether in honor of the woman, marquise and artist, whose 
name has become a household word in all nations as the. 
most remarkable professor oi singing of the present day 

the 
favors to do homage to the occasion 


Although in midwinter weather lent of its gentlest 
So admirably was 
the entire affair administered that not one hitch, wait, jar, 
disappointment or interruption occurred during the five 
hours of varied entertainment. 


Madame Marchesi was the very person to carry off the 





honors as queen of the occasion. She looked a very 
queen, indeed, in pale mauve and rare old lace, with a few 
choice diamonds set about with taste and discretion. Het 
health was perfect, her spirits high, and she entered into 
the joys of the hour as though a débutante at her first 
party 

She received her guests from the first moment at the 
entrance door and she bade good bye’ to the last one 
with unabated alertness, geniality and heartiness at 2 
o'clock in the morning. Radiant with smiles, she had a 


kindly, sympathetic word, a phrase of souvenir good cheer 
or gratitude for each and every one of that immense com- 


pany 

here were several “clous” to the program. Those of 
special mark were the presence of Saint-Saéns, the com 
poser, who played the accompaniments of several of his 
ompositions; the appearance of Mme. Krauss, the re 
markable interpretation of acts from “Werther,” and an 
Italian opera by Mme. Blanche Marchesi, and the elec 
trifying singing of Miss Elizabeth Parkinson, a young 
American soprano 

This latter was a delicious treat The timbre of the 
voice was something celeste; the manner of singing and 
personality added to an effect rare enough even in these 
days of generous enthusiasm. Miss Parkinson is the star 
of the Marchesi studio at present, and if she keeps on as 
her début indicates she will be one of the first prima 
donnas of to-day 

Ihe rock from which she must steer, however, is imag 
ining that that voice is in itself the sole needed medium 
for interpretation. There yet remain imagination not yet 


awakened, expression by face and body of the thing imag 


ined, not yet thought of; enunciation of several languages 


not yet commenced, and an intellectual knowledge of rep 


ertory not yet dreamed of Let the young lady not 


imagine that because of her great success at this propitious 
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occasion, where her voice alone was sufficient, that she is 


therefore ready, with the addition of a “few acting les- 
sons,” to knock at the doors of a lyric academy. If sh 
does imagine this and acts upon it, she will arrive wher« 


hundreds of others of equally beautiful voices have come 


namely, a blank wall! 


An ovation met each appearance of M. Saint-Saéns a 
the piano, where he was at his best, and in one of his most 
amiable moods. It was his last public appearance before 


leaving for his winter home in the Canaries 


He played accompaniments for an aria from “Samson 
and Delila,” by Mlle. Doria (Miss Klaus), another 


ican, highly gifted and pupil of Marchesi; for “I 


Amer 
a Fianceée 


du Timbalier,” a rather far-fetched and ineffective song 


drama or dramatic song, made the most of by the beauti- 


ful Baroness de Reibnitz (née Schlesinger), likewise a 
pupil of the Marchesi studio; for the rendition of “Le 
Cygne” and Allegro Appassionata on violoncello by the 
reigning favorite, M. Pablo Casals, and for a scéna from 
“Horace,” sung by Mlle. Doria and M. Size, of the Opéra 

Massenet, who was to have been present to accompany 
scenes from “Werther” and a duo of “Le Cid,” was obliged 
to renounce the pleasure by reason of the mounting of 
Cendrillon” at Brussels 

Madame Krauss, one of Marchesi’s first great “stars” 
(from the Vienna Conservatory), was one of the lyric idols 
of Paris. Her appearance upon the program as artist and 
as grateful pupil was the source of prolonged ovation and 


recall. Madame Krauss looked graciously imposing in black 
velvet and many diamonds Her selections were all of 
Gounod—"Sois béni,”” from “Sapho”; Romance from “Tri 


but de Zamora” and “La Biondina.” 

An air for “The Barber” was sung by a French pupil 
Mile. Lemeret. Mme. Jane Horwitz sang in costume the 
“Mignon Styrienne,” and also the “Mysoli” from the “Perle 


du Brésil.” 


The writer, who had never heard this exquisite song but 


by Americans, heard it now for the first time with meaning 
intention and reason in the skillful hands of this charming 
Frenchwoman, who had neithe r e nor the beauty of 
the others, but who could interpret 

Mile. Kleeberg played Chopin and Dubois as the only 
piano solo work of the evening 

M. Mangin, chef d’orchestre the Opéra played the 
piano accompaniments. The air from “Le Cid” was sung 
by Miles. Ada Adams and Marie Romaneck A superb 
buffet followed the musical entertainment 

The program moved along as rarely to be found at Paris 
at eithe public private affairs The intelligence, fore 
sight forehandedness’ and general administrative ability 
which had made an unbroken success of fifty years of p 
fessional life were evidenced in the details of tl é 
memorative concert 

In this it must be said madame was most ably seconded 
ind aided by one of the handsomest, most genial and socia 
hearted men in Europe—also an artist—her husband, the 
Marquis de Castrone 

Among the testimonies of honor and affection tendered 
Madame Marchesi on this occasion wert 

A formal address of congratulation and appreciation sen 
by the Ambassador of the United States at Paris, Horace 
Porter, and signed by the leading notabilities of the Ameri 
can colony 

Over 300 letters and telegrams, received from all quar 
ters of the globe, a large proportion from the States, and 
from artists such as M. Gevaert, of Brussels; Joachim 
senet, Max Bruch, Nikis Melba, Nevada, Gerster 
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GEORGE eA ATV LLUWN. Tenor. 
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522 and 523 Pine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
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cruelty, jealousy and malice when the mother discloses the 
real condition, winning the girl back to herself. 

In this short but terribly dramatic bit, Madame Blanche 
gave evidence of remarkable powers as tragedienne. With- 
out her vocal possessions she could, if she wished it, be- 
come one of the strongest actresses of the day. 

The music was virile, living and attractive. 

i 

The question is, What is to become of the spiritual na- 
ture of the earth when fed upon nourishment such as this 
; entertainment? 

Not a phrase in it to mark it as of humans. 
sion in it that is not felt by the beasts of the jungle. 
Not one 
3ut look at the “Navarraise,” and the—— 


in it 
Not a pas- 
Not a 





suggestion out from the brute life. 
Yes, “there are others!” 
Ah! but to show off dramatic resource, to 


Yes granted! 
And then, too, people are best entertained by that which 


invoke—— 


yes, yes 


caters to the baser planes 
Yes. In the words of the laconic Lincoln: “So it seems!” 
ro one who sees the subtle, steady growth of spiritual 
advance in the universe, plays like these seem like the 
prowling of beasts at night through the offal of a battle- 
field. while faint. grey pink streaks of dawn tint the dis- 


} FANNIE Epcar THOMAS. 


tant horizon 


Blanche Duffield the Soloist. 


ISS BLANCHE DUFFIELD was the soloist at the 
M Pianola recital last Wednesday afternoon (January 
10) given by the Aeolian Company. The young soprano 
sang most charmingly, Arditi wal'z song and songs bv 
Tosti Her voice is becoming more flexible, and 
she looks (a most rare thing even with great singers) very 
sings. The song by Tosti, “Mattinata,” was 
sung with rare feeling, and the “Madrigal” by Harris. also 
Miss Duffield was warmly applauded by 


the 


ind Harris 
pretty while she 


proved pleasing. 

the audience. 
The instrumental numbers were excellent, and included 

“The Heavens Are Telling,” from “The Creation” (played 


upon the Aeolian pipe organ): “Moment Musical.” Schu- 
bert: Scherzo Waltz. Moszkowski (plaved bv the Piano- 
la: “Danse Macabre.” Sainte-Saéns (plaved upon the 
Aeolian Orchestrelle). and selections by Chaminade and 


Wollenhaupt. played by the Pianola 


Grienauer ‘Cello Recital. 
ART GRIENAUER, the ’cellist, gave a recital in the 
K smal! ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria last Wednes- 
day afternoon, January to. The feature of the afternoon 
was the ’cello suite by Bach written without piano accom- 
In Mr. 


Grienauer revealed the qualities which made his reputation 


paniment plaving this classical composition 
in Europe 

Accompanied by Mme. Elizaebth Wiskow Mr. Grienauer 
played the Davidoff Concerto in A the 


mainder of his program included a group of small pieces 


minor, and re- 


by Grieg, Popper, Wiskow and Piatti. 


Bostonia Sextet Club. 
This organization has had a good season thus far, hav- 


of Western States. The 
nts for the next three months will keep the club 


ig toured through a number 


engagen 


ry busy The club is constituted as follows: C. L. 
Staats, director; Walter E. Loud. violin: Louis Eaton, 
iolin: W. A. Hochheim, viola: Wulf Fries. violoncello: 
\lfred Reinhardt. contrabasso: C. I Staats. clarinet 
Miss Helen Wetmore, soprano, has been with the club on 


oncert tour 


Carroll Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 

Miss Badham has returned from her usual summer of teaching 
in Paris.and is ready to receive pupils at her new studio. She is 
experienced not only in training the voice, but in teaching style, 
diction and the interpretation of rdéles. 


56 EAST S4th ST., NEW YORK. 


KATE S. CHITTENDEN, 


Synthetic Piano School, 
332 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 








GRACE G. 


GARDNER, 


Concert and Oratorio 


_—— SOPRANO. 


Pupil of Blasco, Milan ; Schmidt, Berlin 
Henschel, London. 








been planned by the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association— 





FlRusical = 


eople. 


Miss Alice Blake is a violinist of Portsmouth, Ohio. 

The ‘Piano Recital Organization of Wilmington” (N. 
C.) is announced. 

At Pierce City, Mo., the pupils of Mrs. E. Essex gave a 
musical on the 3d. 

Miss Cannie Chasteu’s pupils gave a recital in Wilming- 
ton, N. C., on the 6th. 


Miss Vera Haskell, of Owosso, Mich., owns an old 
Saxony violin 219 years old. 
The pupils of Reginald L. Hidden, violinist, gave a 


recital at Portland, Ore., January 3. 

The pupils of Mrs. P. W. McReynolds gave a musical 
at Marshall, Mich., early in the month. 

At Missouri Valley, la., Miss Chapman, her pupils and the 
Treble Clef Club gave a Christmas concert 

Professor Radcliffe, Professor Daynes and A. H 
body are organists at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

The Orpheus Club, of Greenwich, Conn., gave their mid- 
winter concert on January 16 at the Auditorium. 

Miss Regal gave a musical interpretation at the rooms of 
January 2 


Pea- 


the Teachers’ Club, Springfield, Mass., 
Miss Laura Dobbins gave a musicale at the home of her 
brother, J. B 
Miss Olney, who has taught music in Hinsdale, IIl., for 


Leonard, Locust street, Hampton, Va. 


the past thirteen years, has moved to St. Joseph, Mich. 
The Meriden Orchestral Club has about 
cided to hold its initial concert on the evening of Janu- 
ary 23. 
Musical clubs in Salt Lake City are the Orpheus Club, 
Euterpe Club, the Flanders Amateurs and the Chaminade 


(Conn.) de- 


Chorus. 

At Bowling Green, Ky., Miss Sallie Rodes is organist 
and Mrs. B. M. Settle of the First Presbyterian 
Church choir. 

The Charleston (S. C.) Musical Association gave their 


leader 


first concert of the season December 28, under the direction 
of Mrs. B. H. Barbot. 

Horace Ensign will be the director of the Tabernacle 
choir, Salt Lake City, Utah, during the absence of Profes 
sor Stephens in Europe. 

Mrs. Chandler Starr gave an organ recital to the members 
of the Mendelssohn Club January 6, at the Second Congre- 
gational Church, Rockford, II] 

The fourth annual recital by pupils of Miss Carolyn E. 
Haines at her studio on South Main street, Marion, Ohio, 
January 3, was largely attended 

The open meeting of the music section of the Litchfield 
(I1l.) Womanr’s Club held at the home of Mrs. D 
Davis, Jr., Saturday afternoon, December 30 


was 


At the solicitation of several musical people of Spokane, 
Wash., Dr. Heritage has organized an oratorio society 
“The Creation” is the first work to be taken up. 

The pupils of Emily T. 
Mon., on December 28 


Leslie gave a recital at Helena, 
The program was an interesting 
one, all the selections being of the highest order. 

The Olivet College Conservatory of Music produced 
“The Messiah” January 16 at Battle Creek. Mich. 

The second symphony concert of the season will take 
place at the Burbank Casino, Pittsfield. January 18 

What might be called a musical Chautauqua system has 





Address : 





that is, pupils are to study music at home, passing an ex- 
amination at the end of three or four years. None of the 
details of the plan have been arranged. 

Mr. Blaisdell announces three concerts by the N. H. 
Philharmonic Orchestra, at White’s Opera House, Con 
cord, N. H., January 25, February 21 and April 19. 

A concert by the Norton (Conn.) Musical Association, 
Capt. J. N. Coe president, was given at Fitch’s Hall Janu 
ary 8. Conductor, Benjamin L. Fitch; accompanist, Miss 
Ida G. Paight. 

J. Franklin Hannah gave a musical recently at his home 
in Port Jervis, N. Y. Those taking part were George 
Furlong, Leila F. Young, Florence Hannah, T. J. Beirne 
and Mrs. Irwin Young. 

Miss Harrington, a graduate of Oberlin College, has been 
tendered a professorship of music in the conservatory at 
the of North Carolina. Miss 
home is Menominee, Mich. 

At Association Hall, Newark, N. J., “In a Persian Gar 
den” was sung by Mme. Anita Rio, Miss Marguerite Hall, 
Theodore Van Yorx and Dr. Carl E. Dufft. The musical 
was given under the direction of Henry Hall Duncklee. 

The new Sacramento (Cal.) Symphony Orchestra, just 
their director; 
Jr , Secretary; 


University Harrington’s 


organized, has elected Professor Franz as 
J. M. Wheat, president: George Gifford 
Miss Lothhanmimer, treasurer; I. L. 
librarian. 


Gertrude Heilbron, 


January 4 at the Plowe Conservatory of Music in the 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Peoria, Ill., the sixth number of the 
conservatory entertainment was given in a piano recital by 
Miss Claudia Clydia Burkhalter, entitled “The Beginning 
and End of the Century.” 

The members of the late Crescendo Club, Albany, N. Y., 
have again organized, and will hold three meetings during 
the season. Ama 
teur Musical Club, and is limited to fifty members, twenty 
five active and twenty-five associate. 

The first of the three subscription concerts of chamber 
music by the Buffalo (N. Y.) Trio Club took place on the 
Jaroslaw de Zielinski is the director, the other 
Goold Tom A 


The organization is to be known as the 


(ith 
members being George A and Goold 
The second concert is to be February 8. 

Geneseo, Ill., has a newly organized stringed concert 
orchestra, consisting of Prof. G. A. Stout, leader and first 
violin; Gilbert Ayling, Claude Earl, W. B. McCord, G. L 
Wood and William Dr. McCord is 


manager and William Mowry secretary and treasurer 
President Smart, of the Purden University at 


Mowry business 
Lafayette, 
Ind., has during the past few years engaged leading artists 
who have appeared 


to appear before the students. Some 


are Katherine Fiske, Frank King Clark, Glen Hall, Robert 
Boice Carson, Allen Spencer, Mrs. Sanger Steele, Jenny 
Osborn, Mabelle Crawford and Leopold Godowsky 

The Charter Oak Glee Club, of Norwich, Conn., con 
sisting of Misses May Seaver and Helen H. Leavens, so 
pranos; Ella Stephens and Myrtis Burroughs, altos 
Messrs. E. O. Wood and John W. Day, tenors; B. L. L 
Bailey, C. H. Burroughs and W. H. Barron, basses, gave a 


concert at the music store of Barron & Collins Company, 


January 6 


The members of the Choral Society at Oberlin, Pa 
who took part in the recent concert were: Prof. G. W 
Smeltzer, Miss Frances Yeager, Ira W. Yeager, William 
M. Look. Valentine Espenshade, Misses Emma and 
Mamie Fshenaur, Mrs. Minnie Look, Mrs. Ida Smeltzer. 
Miss Gertrude Beinhauer, Miss Katie Myers and Miss 


Pauline Page. 

A meeting of the committee of the Willamette Valley 
Choral Union, which consists of the choruses of Salem, Eu 
gene, Albany and Corvallis, was held in Albany, Ore., De 
cember 30, and it was decided to hold the festival of May, 
1900, in Salem. and “St 
Paul, ’ will be sung. Francesco Seley, of Salem, was chosen 


Two oratorios, “The Creation” 


JOSEPHINE S.—, 


104 West 58th Street, NEW YORK. 
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festival director, and will direct the chorus in “St. Paul.” 
“The Creation” will be directed by W. Gifford Nash, of 
Eugene. 

At Salamanca, N. Y., the Euterpeans gave a recital at 
Miss Vreeland’s. Those taking part were Miss Trantz, 
Miss Stevens, Mrs. Banton, Miss Hopkins, Mrs. Phillips, 
Miss Maney, Miss Senear, Mrs. Smith, Mrs. O’ Donnell, 
Mrs. Hoy, Mrs. Finch, Miss Bethune, Mrs. Grant, Miss 
Krieger, Miss Pindar, Mrs. Partridge, Miss Palmer and 
Miss Cheney 

The special committee oi 
decided to engage an orchestra for the convention of the 
Music Teachers’ Association to be held at Des 
This will cost about $4,000. The 
orchestras, the Theodore 


the Commercial Exchange 
National 
Moines, Ia., in June. 
selection will be one of three 
Thomas Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra 

The music department of Yale University has arranged 
for a course of lectures to be given in the south gallery 
of the Art School, New Haven, Conn., January 16, Febru- 
ary 16 and 20, and March 6 and 27. Among the lecturers 
will be Professor MacDowell, Columbia 
Henry E. Krehbiel, of New York, and William F 
thorp, music editor of the Boston 7 ranscript. 
Philharmonic Society of 


University; 
Ap 


ol 


Articles of incorporation of the 


Newport have been filed at the office of Secretary of Sta.e 
According to the articles the society is formed for the pur 
pose of promoting the study, practice and cultivation of 

The incorporat 


Herbert 


music and all matters pertaining thereto 


ors are Frederick Bradley, Alfred G. Langley, G 


Patterson, Gardner S. Perry and J. Francis Albro 
The Verdi Singing Circle, of Baltimore, Md., has just 
held its annual meeting and election of officers at the resi- 


dence of the president, Frank Schneider, 1041 Hopkins 
avenue. The following officers were elected: President, 
Frank Schneider; vice-president, Emil Seiler; secretary, 


Miss 


director, 


Breul; libra 
Schneider 


ir recent Port 


Miss \ugusta 
rian, Rudolph Henry F 
The University of Oregon Glee Club in th 


Dora Weil; 


Sussemus; 


treasurer, 


land (Ore.) concert was under the patronage of Mrs. W. L 


Brewster, Mrs. Helen Ladd Corbett, Mrs. L. B. Cox, Mrs 
C. A. Dolph, Mrs. Edward Failing, Mrs. W. S. Gilbert, 
Mrs. S. Heitshu, Mrs. Sol Hirsch, Mrs. B. Killin, Mrs 
Charles Lauer, Mrs. Fletcher Linn, Mrs. L. L. McArthur, 
Mrs. E. D. McKee, Mrs. K. A. J. Mackenzie, Mrs. E. H 
McCraken, Mrs. R. T. Platt, Mrs. F. P. Mays, Mrs. O. B 
Scott, Mrs. George Taylor, Mrs. J. N. Teal, Mrs. E. F 
Tucker, Miss Eleanor Tebbitts, Mrs. Arthur L. Veazie, Mrs 
J. Frank Watson and Mrs. Holt C. Wilson 


eting of the Albion (Mich.) Musical Fes 
Dr. A. G 
elected chairman, and the following board of directors was 


Samuel Dickie, W. T. Jaquess, H. K. White, 


annual me 


tival Association was held January 3 Bruce was 


chosen: Prof 


Jr., E. R. Land, E. P. Robertson, F. A. Perine, G. T. Bullen 
R. L. Parmeter, John G. Brown, S. M. Raftery, A. J. Gale, 
F. Luty, J. P. Ashley, Otto Sand and C. E. Barr. The of 
ficers of the Association are: President, Samuel Dickie; 
vice-president, Rev. W. T. Jaquess; secretary, F. A. Perine; 


treasurer, Eugene P. Robertson. A festival will probably be 
held the last week in May 

Among those who will take part in the “Song Folio” at 
the Beechwood, Summit, N. J., Tuesday evening, January 
23, Mrs. Kimball, Mrs. Parker Page, Miss Larned, 
Miss Helen Gwynne, Miss Adams, Miss Helen Dilling- 
ham, Miss Julia Hicks, Miss Olive Whittredge, Miss Bes- 
sie, Bartholone, Miss Williams, Miss Helen Mabie, Miss 
Miss Grace Clark, Miss Grace Howe, Miss Von 
Miss Schwartze, Miss Smith, Miss Burrell, and the 

Libby, Gwynne, Peck, Smith, Palmer, Robbins, 
Mrs. Carl Schultz and Miss 


are: 


Sest 
Duhn, 
Messrs 
Coaney, of Summit, and 
Schultz, of Murray Hill. 


Mme. Ogden Crane will give a musicale the afternoon 








of Wednesday, January 24, at her studios, No. 3 East 
Fourteenth street. 
CHARLOTTE 

SOPRANO. 


Address LEADING AGENTS or 25 West 65th Streets; New York. 


OscaR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Mme. de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; E. Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. 
Baernstein, Basso, and other prominent singers now 
before the public. 

STUDIO: 


S1 East 64th Street, New York. 








Calve’s Singing. 


An Osject LESSON IN THE VOCAL ART. 





(IS NOT SINGING THE FIRST ESSENTIAL IN OPERA ? ) 


F one is to judge of Calve’s dramatic ability by what she 
displays in her impersonations of Carmen and Mar 
guerita, it must be conceded that she is rarely endowed, al 
though in her presentation of the latter character she over- 
elaborated the detail and gave one the feeling that her act- 
ing was more marked as a carefully prepared demonstra 
tion than as the result of spontaneous impulse. 

However, we have only to do with her singing in this 
article; the fundamental requirement of the operatic artist. 

Calvé appears in lyric works only, opera pure and simple, 
which demands first of all adequate singing, and never in 
that hybrid form of composition, music-drama, the off 
spring of the marvelous genius of Wagner, about the pre 
dominant element of which there has been so much discus 
sion. 

We are told by that estimable critic, Philip Hale, chat 
“Calvé was recognized long ago in Europe as a mistress of 
the vocal! art before she pondered seriously histrionic pos 
sibilities, and that she regards and disregards traditional 
art to serve her own art, which is truth.” 

Calvé has no vocal art, technically speaking, with which 
to either regard or disregard traditions. 

She has a beautiful voice of the most refined quality, and 
is possessed of natural ability as regards facility of execu 
tion, but she is so totally deficient as regards fundamental 
training, that all other exceptionally happy gifts are ren 
dered null and void to a great degree. 

Whatever Calvé has done abroad to merit the distinction 
of being a mistress of the vocal art I cannot say; but if she 
ever did gain such a reputation she has failed to sustain it in 
this country, if her efforts as a vocalist upon our stage are 
to be the criterion by which her singing is to be judged. 

She may have lost her reputed enviable facility on the 
voyage over here each time she has visited our shores, as 
we are asked to believe Alvarez does correct tone placing 
and true intonation during the passage across 
too silly for a mo 


This claim of vocal mal de mer is 


ment’s consideration. One might as well argue that an 
actor’s ability to read his part is depreciated because of a 
voyage across the ocean. 

Besides this unfortunate lack of correct and adequate 
vocal training, Calvé is deficient, musically, for her efforts 


are sadly marred through a lack of rhythmical sense. 


Mr. Hale says she “plays and sings according to her 
mood.” 

He remarks also that “to fly recklessly in the face of 
conventionality is a dangerous thing; it is worse, it is a 


stupid thing—unless you are a genius and know that you 
will succeed.” 


So, like in love and war, 


“anything is fair” in the vocal 


art that succeeds in creating enthusiasm in the audience 
and that stimulates the sensibilities of the jaded critic 

Upon this basis Calvé does certainly succeed with the 
majority of her listeners, but at the expense of a shameful 
abuse of exceptional vocal gifts. 

What a demonstration is her singing 
“Habanera” in which effort 
together the so-called “chest tones” and “medium tones” 
in a manner that would make wild with envy the most ex 


vocal of the 


“Carmen,” in she jumbles 


pert “yodeler” among the Swiss or Tyrolean mountaineers 
This, I presume, is according to one of her 
over which the critic blazes with enthusiasm during her 


“moods,” 


“incantation.” 
We are told that “she is the woman; 
There are others who suffer as well, when she wobbles 


she suffers.” 


through her music, so she has the misery of company, 
even if others sit by enthralled. 
Even Scalchi in her singing never mixed things up 
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vocally as badly as Calvé does in this number, for as 
marked as is the monstrosity of the former’s voice pro- 
duction, she draws the line somewhere and does not 
alternate the trombone and oboe in succeeding notes, for 
she blows the horn in a certain locality and pipes the reed 
in another, each distinctly separate from the other 


in her nose and at times 


her voice 


Not a note “here or there,” 


Calvé often locates 
wanders from the pitch 
are asked to believe, but for a whole phrase or more 

Much stress was laid by one critic upon the wonderful 
effect of a high B natural taken mezzo voce where the. 
music called for the fullest utterance of the singer, but the 


as we 


audience and the critic were spellbound over such ‘‘fak 
ing,” wholly unaware that the penalty of a false process 
in voice production is that the victim must in due time, 


through deterioration, sing piano when forte is demanded, 
and vice versa, from inability to control the apparatus, 


erratic action through abuse of the sound producing 


organs having displaced normal conditions 
Mr. Hale believes that such a genius as Calvé should not 


be subjected to the “test tube and litmus paper’ as re 


gards the dominant element of her voice 
He gives the reader to undersiand that in Calvé’s case 


true intonation and correct voice production are un- 


necesSary. 
He remarks that the person why 
essential elements of vocal effort in her 


would demand these 
would “note 


thermometer 


case 
according to their habit the record of the 
while watching by a dying mother, or when alone for the 
first time after the marriage ceremony with the palpitating 
bride.” 

This is an extraordinary argumet.. 
reputation of Mr. Hale to advance 


ior a critic of the 

It will, however, not prevail with those who have heard 
the singing and observed the acting of Pauline Lucca in 
the character of Marguerite, wherein all that is highest 
and purest in both musical and vocal art went hand in 
hand with dramatic ability 
high plane. 

Lucca’s success was always a pronounced one, but 
like Calvé’s, it revealed a skill and mastery in the vocal 


art (something entirely absent in Calvé’s efforts) and in 


that moved upon an equally 


un 


the dramatic art as well, accompanied with as spon 
taneous emotion as is ever observed upon the stage 
Such results do not demand in their behalf an in 


genious attempt at defense upon the part of the critic. 

Is it that the performer may juggle with rhythm, phras 
ing, dynamic values, intonation, tone production and exe 
cution, if out of it all something comes that bedevils the 
critic and listener sufficiently to numb the senses as regards 
he absolute demands of the art employed? 

If it is the vocal art that is in question, then according 
to the opinion of the esteemed critic quoted above the an 
swer must be yes, if the performer possesses but one item 
of superiority, namely, dramatic ability 

And yet with the same breath that our critic struggles 
with Calvé’s bad case he praises Ternina as one who “re 
vealed herself as a rare mistress of the art of song in tone 
production, in control and employment of tone, in phrasing 
and all that constitutes a great singer.” 

And then he adds: “Her composition of the part (Senta) 
was equally artistic.” 

“Ternina is an actress to her finger tips 

“Her action was never hysterical” 

“Her repose was more eloquent than are the actions of 
others.” 

“Her impersonation abounded in exquisite subtleties and 
nuances, and when she made a climax that climax was au 
thoritative.’ 

Phew! but there are no mitigating circumstances here that 
call for eloquent argument in a bad case. 

Mr. Woolf, the esteemed critic, brother-in-arms of Mr 
Hale as regards a defense of the corrupt vocal art of Al 
f “deep 


varez and Calvé, speaks of Ternina’s effort as one « 
and interesting poetic feeling,” and adds that “she both sang 
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and acted with stirring effect and moved the audience to a 
fury of applause.” 

Well, well! It seems that both of these eminent critics 
recognize the real article in operatic performance is still 
extant and occasionally doing business in the good, old-fash- 
ioned way, and does not require the crutches of defensive 
argument to uphold it when demonstrated in Ternina’s case. 

My readers, let us be thankful for so much critical ap- 
preciation of what is noble, pure and pedagogically correct 
in the vocal art. It should prove an object lesson to our 
groping brethren. 

Mr. Hale asks: “Could any professor of singing or ad- 
mirable critic, who can tell whether a singer is precisely 
true to the pitch, teach Calvé how to place her tones ‘cor- 
rectly,’ or coach her in diction ?”’ 

Now Calvé, according to an interview | read, 
Madame Laborde, of Paris, as her ieacher, while one has 
but to look in the last National Edition of THe Musicar 
Marchesi claims Calvé as_ her 


claims 


Courter to observe that 
pupil. 

Madame Laborde, who was in this country with an Ital- 
ian opera company in 1849, and again in the early sixties, 
was a marvel in all that pertains to the vocal ari in its 
pedagogical and technical perfection. 

Her coloratura was simply astounding in its facility. 

Whether this rare ability was a matter of intelligence 
upon a pedagogical basis or one of intuition, as in the case 
of Patti, I cannot say, but one thing is certain, if she tried 
to impart her secret to Calvé she totally failed. 

Perhaps the pupil had neither the power of application 
as regards instruction, nor the necessary persistency in pro- 
longed study, and so the efforts of the teacher could not 
prevail. 

As regards what Marchesi may have done for her, | will 
not speculate, for the readers of THE MusicaL COURIER 
well know my conclusions regarding the practices of this 
noted woman in the pursuit of her occupation. 

The conundrum that Mr. Hale propounds is difficult to 
guess, for possibly Calvé would prove to be one of that 
kind of pupils whose erratic nature forbids their coming 
within the influence of consecutive study and conscientious 
practice. 

That 
the nose on her face. 

Any pedagogue who understands the true fundamental 


she is in need of elemental training is as plain as 


principles of voice training, with such exceptional gifts as 
Calvé naturally possesses to work with, would prove an in 
valuable aid, did the pupil contribute her share in the edu 
cational process. 

If Calvé has never found such a teacher, or has proved 
indolent or indifferent as a student, I cannot say 
The singing of Sembrich will be considered in the next 


article WARREN DAVENPORT. 


- Henry L. Mason 


Lectures Berore THE MAcDoweELt CLups, Boston. 
N January 10 Henry L. Mason, of Mason & Hamlin, 
delivered a lecture before the MacDowell Club on the 
subject “The Modern Artistic Pianoforte: Its 
tion.” 
The MacDowell Club is composed of over 100 of the lead- 


Construc- 


ing amateur and professional pianists of Boston. 

Mr. Mason told of the differences in construction between 
the artistic and the inartistic piano. He had, by way of il- 
lustration, a sounding board, a pattern of the iron plate, an 
action model and soon. As these latter were right from the 
factory of Mason & Hamlin the construction of the artistic 
instrument was made plain and vivid 


Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh has returned to New York 
Miss Bergh will be 
it home informally Saturday mornings, at her studios in 
the Albany, 


irom a song recital tour in Virginia. 


Broadway and Fifty-second street. 





soe Seu. 


S. Becker Von Grabill. 


OW that S. Becker von Grabill, the pianist, is about 

to emerge from the seclusion which he has sought 

and found for two years past in a remote Texan city, and 

is booked for an extended tournée through the music cen- 

tres of the country, a few words regarding him may not be 
amiss. 

As will be seen by the excellent cut which adorns our 
first page, he is the possessor of a remarkable physique, 
which accounts, perhaps, for his tremendous technical 
power and endurance. But how account for that wonder- 
ful delicacy of expression which is so unquestionably his? 
Must we look for this range of expressive technic any- 
where but in the convolutions of an artist’s intellect? Of 
his emotional versatility, if it may so be-called, Carl Bil- 
dau wrote some years ago from Berlin. 

It is to European critics we refer for most of the written 
regarding Von Grabill. It was Antoine de 
Kontski who “discovered” him and made him his pupil, 
assistant and friend, each in turn. While Von Grabill was 
thus a member of the De Kontski household, Count Wolf 
(then family physician to the De Kontskis and formerly 
physician to Napoleon) said: “I am always at a loss to 
De Kontski or Von Grabill who is 
practicing his repertory.” 

Von Grabill has been enthusiastically received in Paris, 
Berlin, St. Petersburg, London and several American 
cities. . Consequently his tournée of the United States 
during the coming season is awaited with more than ordi- 
nary interest. Heretofore his appearance upon the con- 
cert stage has been the signal for unbounded enthusiasm, 
and those who have been fortunate enough to hear this 
virtuoso have no doubt that his old-world triumphs are 
about to be repeated in the new. 

Von Grabill belongs to the subjective, romantic school of 
artists, and his performance is marked by a magnetic qual- 
ity which is of wonderful effect upon an audience. His in 
terpretations remind one of Rubinstein in their colossal 
outlines, and won the approval of that master at first hear- 
ing. 
first interview: “He comes to me as a private pupil, but I 


opinions 


know whether it is 


Note what was Rubinstein’s own comment after their 


say he is already a true artist.” 

Von Grabill has composed many compositions, not only 
for his own instrument, but for orchestra and in other large 
forms, to say nothing of a vast number of songs. Among 
his choral works a mass in C sharp minor deserves special 
mention, as does a cantat based upon Spenser’s “Fairy 
Queen.’ was given before a select audience in 
London last winter, and won unstinted applause. Of his 
piano pieces the Theme and Variations in C minor is per- 
haps the most noteworthy, and certainly the most difficult. 
Of lesser works, a large number of Rondos, Impromptus 
and Salon Stiicke have been published, though they are as 
yet comparatively unknown, if we may except the “Liebes- 
traum” and a couple of anthems, the latter, I believe, pub- 
lished by Ditson & Co. 

Von Grabill is the only pianist living who was ever al- 
lowed the privilege of playing upon the instruments in the 
Royal Museum of Berlin. I have read this assertion and 
have heard it disputed. Personally I know it to be a fact. 

“A musician standing foremost in technic and interpreta- 
tion,” says Joseph Breild, of Leipsic. “I appreciate his ca- 
pacity as a pianist,’”’ were the words of Xaver Scharwenka, 
while De Kontski placed Von Grabill among the world’s 
foremost virtuosi. 


The latter 


Let me close with an excerpt from a recent article from 
the able pen of Harold Philip: ““As to Von Grabill’s playing, 
it must be heard, since it cannot well be described. There is 
a quality more than magnetic, which might also be termed 
hypnotic, and which defies analysis. He is the possessor of 
a stupendous technic and marvelous interpretative genius, 
but this is a matter of course nowadays. I am striving to 
describe a pianist whose habit it is to make every number 
subjectively his own, a Ja Rubinstein, and who is a modern 
of moderns in the matter of artistic ideas. Not but what 
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Von Grabill is at home with the old masters, but the bent 
of his renditions, as of his compositions, is toward Rach 
maninoff rather than Bach.” Epwin CLews. 
As showing the success of Von Grabill in various Euro 
pean and American cities we append a few press notices: 


Last night Herr Prof. S. Becker von Grabill was, for the third time, 
introduced to a Berlin audience, and played in a manner which called 
forth prolonged and enthusiastic applause, an expression of the high 
appreciation of the critical audience of his truly excellent playing 
He bowed his acknowledgments after each number, but 
pelled to return to the piano before the audience would be 
fied. His program differed greatly in concept and style, and served 
to illustrate his versatility and artistic quality. His touch is strong, 
yet possesses a delicacy that contributes to the beauty of his execu 


was com 


satis 


tion. His command of technic is especially notable, his fingering 
elastic and facile, and he observes a method that is at once musically 
accurate and thoroughly inspiring.—Berlin Tageblatt. 

Von Grabill’s playing is characterized by marked contrasts and 
great variety of tone. of technic, 
which seems to have no limit, but has the rare gift of affecting his 


He is not only the possessor 


audience with every phase of his musical mood. For him difficul 
ties do not seem to exist.—New York Herald, Paris. 
Von Grabill at once put himself en rapport with the large audience 


His playing evinced a magnetic per 
Art, technic, traditions, though 


assembled in the Auditorium 
sonality which carried all before it 
in evidence to the highest degree, were all forgotten in the abso 
lute dominance of mood. Von Grabill is the most highly 
artist we have ever listened to. Though he 
lence to the composer’s intention, the composition passes through 


subjective 


shows no definable vio- 


the alembic of an all-powerful personality and comes out revivified 
His interpretations do not seem to be interpretations at all, but 
brilliant impromptus, so spontaneous are they.—Contemporary Cri 
tiques, St. Petersburg, Russia (by Count Blumbeck) 

It takes an artist to make the classics palatable. Let him step 
to the instrument, and the dry staccatos and sonatas suddenly 
breathe with life. Why, I have seen a whole audience, for the most 
part composed of unartistic, common-sense people, too, listen with 


tears in their eyes while Von Grabill played the op. 26 of Beethoven 


Etude, Philadelphia. 





The crowning feature of this season's recitals was the one given 
at Crystal Palace last night by S. Becker von Grabill. Under his 
management the instrument seemed to become a breathing, living 


thing, and the audience was so delighted they called him back again 


and again.—The Daily News, London, England 


The playing of Herr von Grabill is remarkable in that it is char 


acterized by its great volume and beautiful tone-singing delicacy 


which astonishes everyone.—Buffalo Courier. 


proved to be one of the 


of c 


any 


last 


rhe 


musical 


Von 


treats 


Grabill recital 
of the 


hear some fine playing, but it 


evening 
The audience 
is doubtful if 


really 


season. urse expected to 


one realized that 


they were about to listen to one of the few great artists of the 
That fact, 
initial half 
Reethoven’s 


was plainly evident before 


It 


26 


day. such was the however, 


seem 


be 


through. does not as if a 


op 


number 
like that 


the 


was 


rendition of could well improved 


upon. And that was but the beginning 

A varied succession of masterpieces followed, but tothe end Von 
Grabill showed no trace of fatigue nor lost a particle of his artistic 
repose. His rubato was wonderfully spontaneous and his shading 


in perfect taste.—Times, London, England 


Mr. Grabill is a pianist who is highly spoken of, having been the 
favorite pupil and assistant of that great veteran artist and rival of 
Liszt, Antoine de Kontski, who was himself a pupil of Beethoven 


and numbered Chopin, Rossini, Weber, Field, Mendelssohn and 
others among his personal friends.—Pittsburg Dispatch. 

As a pianist his success has been without a parallel. Forced to 
the front, as it were, by the acclamation of press and public, he pre 


“His 

is never used 
the 
position he has 


programs of difficulty and technic is 


without definable limit,”” says a noted writer, “but it 


sents enormous scope 


for vulgar display, being distinctly subordinated to dictates of 
It will indicate the 


been 


a predominant musical nature.” 
attained to that 
nearly every art centre of the globe 
don, Paris, St. Petersburg and Berlin have responded time and time 


mention he has enthusiastically received in 


The critical audiences of Lon 


again with rapturous plaudits, his reception in the latter city be 
ing, according to the musical journals, an actual ovation.—Liverpool 
Sun. ) 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER ) 
256 Mance Street 
MONTREAL, January 12, 1900.) 


EGINNING with Tue Musicat Courter’s next is 

sue, the writer will endeavor to give accounts of 
music and musicians in Montreal 
* * > 

Canadian papers are devoting so much space to war 


topics in general and the departure of the second contin 
for South Africa in particular, that matters musical 
To the of 


‘The pressure on our space 


gent 
are being somewhat neglected quote words 
a prominent Western editor 
at present, owing to the war, makes it impossible for us 
to find room for anything else, unless of the very first im 
On hearing this, one concludes that the ad 
vertisements are about to be excluded 

Yet the sporting columns in this gentleman’s daily pub 


and apparently other topics of 


portance.” 


lication not curtailed 
even minor significance are gaining more than due recog 


“Lady S—— wore an exquisite or- 


are 


nition. For example 
nament in her hair on such-and-such a night,” and “The 


Hon. So-and-So will remain in town over Sunday.” All 
of which, though doubtless right enough in its place, 
seems, in recognition of the above claim, a trifle contra- 
dictory 





The war is unquestionably the all-absorbing theme—it 
is the pulse of the time in Canada—and, if need be, let it 
consume unlimited journalistic pages, at least until the 
gallant second Canadian contingent from Halifax 
on January 20. But if there be any surplus room, surely 
educational and intellectual topics are as appropriate as 
“his honor” 


sails 


lady’s” tresses, or where 


or why sixteen players were “ruled 


what adorns “my 
spends his Sundays 
off ” 
Therefore, 
ind interviews on what may. at 


very first importance.” 


A managing editor’s authentic views 
this juncture, lawfully be 


wanted: 


designated “news of the 
a, 

There is something absurd, and at the same time pitia- 
ble. about the a little pool” air of the news 
paper potentate in a small colonial settlement whose first 
display heading proclaims: “Queen Victoria sends a Mes 


“hig frog in 
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Are 
Fra 


placed 


the 


People,” and whos next carefully 


“The children of Mrs. Smith 


ize? him 


sage to Her 


paragraph is: on 








editor pauses, an inspiration sé why devote space 


‘of the very first importance” to the address, when there 


is only one Mrs. Smith in the town?—and so: “The chil 


dren of Mrs. Smith have the measles.” 


3ut this editor is not so totally lacking in 


judgment first 
these widely contrasted items he is appealing to two strong 
traits im Canadian character. First, 
a knight, an earl, the Queen! 


colonial 


as may at seem evident. For in inserting 
to our love of titles 

give us a “somebody,” 
coupled with a deep regard and admiration for Her Maj 
esty to 
simple surroundings and happenings, united with a friend 


Drummond's 


Second, our conservatism our contentment tin 


y interest in the welfare of our neighbors 


‘habitant” heard Albani sing, and he realized that here 
was a notable event in his simple life; yet it gave him no 
sincerer pleasure, no keener joy, than that which he ex 
perienced when listening to the warblings of a little bird 
when “birdie, he don’t see me.” 

Thus: “The sheet is worth the buying.” So reasons 
the prosaic Ontario farmer as he returns home at night 


ind so, in turn, might the quaint French-Canadian habi 
tant think, and likewise the rough miner in British Co 


lumbia’s regions 


” * * 

A leading Buffalo journal hazards a remark to the eff« 
that Robert Barr’s recent articles on “Canadian Litera 
ture” have made that novelist “unpopular in Toronto.” 
There must surely be some mistake here, for Robert 
3arr’s critical statements are brave and true He deals 
with the literary—or rather the non-literary—aspect of 
Canadian life in a comprehensive and original manner, 


and it is safe to say that there remain thinking Toronton 
ians in whose estimation he has not fallen. The articles in 
the Canadian Magazine’s issues of De 


question appear in 


cember and January, and furnish ample food for re 
flection. 
+ * * 
The Manitoba Free Press thus describes the playing of 
Miss Jessie I Parker pupil of Dr Edward Fisher, and 
graduate of the Toronto Conservatory of Music’s normal 


course (class of 1897) 


Although Miss Parker has been a resident of Winnipeg for some 
years and is knownasan earnest and painstaking teacher. she 
but it is hoped that her name 


Miss Parker played four 


has 
not often been heard in public may 


grace more concert programs in the future 
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times, her opening selection being Schubert's lovely impromptu in B 






flat. Its exclusively simple and tender air followed by variations or 
graceful runs and turns gave the fair débutante an excellent oppor 
tunity to display her refined. dainty touch. Of an entirely different 






the next Romance by Tschaikowsky, and 





style were two pieces 





Hymn tothe Evening Star by Wagner-Liszt A pure, rich tone of 
coupled with an artistic taste 
rendition of these fine melodies. That they touched hearers was 
by the Miss Parker. The 


so dear to the hearts of music lovers, was the next number 





characterized her 





considerable power 
her 






evidenced hearty recall accorded Sonata 





Pathetique 


The heavy technical requirements of the second movement were met 





musical 





satisfactorily and throughout her interpretation gave 
Miss Parke1's last numbers were of the modern school 
a melodie et. I still further in 


creased the good opinion already formed and brought her very suc 


very 





much pleasure 





and an etude by Sch these she 





cessful piano recital to a pleasant termination 








* * ®& 

















Gerhard Heintzman, of Toronto, offers a scholarship 
(value $50), which will be awarded at the Toronto Con 
servatory of Music in June, 1900, to the candidate receiv 
ing the highest marks in a special competition to be held 
before the musical director and two members of the 
faculty The compositions required to be performed are 
Chopin’s Etudes, Nos. 2, 7 and 9, op. 25: Beethoven's 
Sonata, op. 31, No. 2 (first movement); Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in C sharp major 








= > > 
William 


now a 








Reed 


member 


the brilliant 
of the 


e Stratford 


In regard to the playing of 


Ca 





concert organist, who is 


nadian 





staff at the Toronto Conservatory of Music, tl 


Evening Herald of December 15 says: 





Ont 





Enjoyable and high class in every sense of the word was the organ 
Reed at Knox Church last evening. Mr. Reed's 
Grand Chceeur Dialogue A Sunset Mel 





recital given by W 





Gigout 





numbers were 







ods Vincent Toccata Bartlett Communion Saint-Saéns 

Pontifical March and Fanfare,"’ Lemmens; Fugue in D Major, 
Bach The Answer Wolstenholme Caprice Wolstenholme 
overture to ‘‘ Euryanthe,’’ Weber. To those who were able to appre 
ciate the magnificent mastery of the organ which Mr. Reed displayed 
the recital was indeed a treat. The Bach number, which was rer 





and the Lemmens selections were, perhaps 


dered without the music 






the best of his heavier numbers. That he was equally at home along 
somewhat lighter lines was shown in his interpretation of the compo 


artist Mr. Reed is sur 




































sitions of Wolstenholme Asan interpretative 
passed by few 


* * *® 


The Woman’s Morning Musical Club, of Montreal, met 
yesterday and gave an excellent program, one of the chief 
artists being Mr. Dubois, the talented and accomplished 
cellist. 

Owing to the serious illness of J. J. Goulet the Montreal 
Symphony Orchestra’s concert announced for to-day has 


been indefinite ly postponed 


In this city Miss Abbott, pianist, is again giving a series 
f artistic recitals 

** * 
Ottawa news will appear next week 


May HAMILTON 


Stella Prince Stocker, 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, of Chicago, who is now in 
New York, will give several lectures during her stay, and 
will also lecture at a number of cities on her way back to 
the West. Mrs. Stocker gives illustrated lectures that are 

great interest and assistance to all music lovers and 
students The Path to Music Land,” “Music and Child 
hood” and American Music” are the titles of some of 
the talks that she gives 

Mrs Stocker is als known as a composer ot merit 

Kunits Quartet. 

Myron E. Barnes, tenor, and Messrs. \ Kuni and 
Henry Burck, \ nists, will b he soloists at the next 
recital of the Kunits Quarte which s announced for 
Thursday evening. January 18, at the Hotel Schenley, Pitts 
burg, Pa he quartets which Mr. Kunits ha lected for 
this recital are two of the most beautiful by Beeth n and 
Schubert The tw lis w y Ba D minor 

iolins 


Concerto for two 


Dr. PAUL KLENGEL, 


Conductor GERMAN LIEDERKRANZ, 
Coaching in OPERA and ORATORIO, 
Interpretation of GERMAN LIEDER, 
HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 


ADDRESS: 618 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


IDA SIMMONS, 


PIANIST. 
Address: VICTOR THRANE, Decker Building, New York. 


EDMUND J. MYE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


32 East 23d Street, NEW YORK. 
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Music in 


# [ROOKEYR 


BOUT the time THe MusicaL Courier went to press 
yesterday Brooklyn music lovers were preparing to 
attend the concert in the evening at the Academy of Music 
for the benefit of the Brooklyn Home for Consumptives. 
The soloists were Mark Hambourg, Susan Strong and 
Mr. Kaltenborn was the conducior of 





Franz Kaltenborn. 


the orchestra. The program follows: 
CORTE, THAIN ooo cscsocicvccccccvsesessesvcesecévssovsers Wagner 
Violin Concerto (by special request)...........eeeeeeeeeees Mendelssohn 
Andante—Finale 
Mr. Kaltenborn. 
Aria, Dich Theure Halle, from Tannhauser................0+++ Wagner 
Miss Strong 
Prelude and Liebestod. Tristan und Isolde................005+ Wagner 
Mietiat WeteEe, BA COG... oc ccdccsccsscesesss sovsccccccsosesceone Massenet 
ITN TRAIN ov oicc ccc ctescdccicivenccccssensess Liszt 
Mr. Hambourg 
Waltz, Vienna Woods (by request) .............05+: Strauss 
Songs— 
aanemes TREE ccd weveatueethivasesve peiactesadeneene Brahms 
O Liebliche Morgen j 
Weta S FSCO, TT TIO ooo ssc cccccccncesccosscstoceses Wagner 


Hugo Troetschel gave a free organ recital last week at 
the German Evangelical Church, on Schermerhorn street, 
at which he was assisted by Mrs. Elise Erdtmann, soprano. 
The next free organ recital will be given Monday evening, 
February 12. 

a 

The Brooklyn Arion will give their second concert at 
Arion Hall, Wall street, Sunday evening, January 21, and 
on that occasion the members will celebrate Mr. Claassen’s 
tenth anniversay as conductor of the society. The program 
issue of THe MuSICAL 


was published in a previous 


CourIER. 
* * * 

George Riddle’s readings before the Brooklyn Institute 
this season will, as usual, be accompanied with orchestral 
and choral music. The series will be opened with selections 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt,” January 27. The music, of 
course, will be Grieg’s fascinating Suite, with which con- 
cert-goers are familiar. Music by Verdi and Delibes will 
accompany readings from Hugo’s “Fool’s Revenge,” music 
by Dressler will accompany readings from “Macbeth,” 
and Mendelssohn’s music will illustrate the readings from 
Sophocles’ “CEdipus at Colonos.”” The musicians will be 


selected from the Kaltenborn Orchestra. 
* * * 


from 


The Brooklyn Institute announces for one of its spring 
concerts an evening of selections from grand operas, to 
be sung in English, by the following members of the 
Castle Square Opera Company: Miss De Treville, Miss 
Carrie Bridewell, Barron Berthald and William Mertens. 

* * * 

Ludwig Breitner will be the soloist at the next Brook- 
lyn concert by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. The 
date is Saturday evening, January 20. Mr. Breitner will 





JOS. S$. BAERNSTEIN, 








THE GREAT AMERICAN BASSO. 


EXCLUSIVE MANAGEMENT 
A. WILLIAMS FISHER, 
86 East 320 Srreer, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


KILESKI 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Oratorios a specialty. 
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Management of 


VICTOR THRANE, 


Decker Building, 
NEW YORK. 





The orchestra 
the 


play Schuett’s piano Concerto in F minor. 

will play Goldmark’s new overture, “Hiawatha,” 

Siegfried Idyll and Beethoven’s Pastorale Symphony. 
**_ * * 


Mrs. Genevieve Clark-Wilson, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Leon- 
ard, Theodore Van Yorx and Joseph S. Baernstein are 
announced as the soloists for “The Messiah” to be sung 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music, Monday, January 29, 
by the People’s Choral Union of New York. 

* * * 

Mme. Berta Grosse-Thomason, a distinguished Brooklyn 
teacher and pianist, spends her Mondays at Morristown, 
N. J., where she has a number of promising pupils and 
many friends. 

2s 

A delightful musicale was given at the Hotel St. George 
Friday evening (January 12) by E. Adolf Whitelaw, Mme. 
M. E. Deyo and Madame Henrickson, three members of 
the faculty of the Brooklyn College of Music. 

oe > 

At Association Hall, on Saturday (January 13) evening 
the Brooklyn Institute gave the fifth and last in the series 
of song and violin recitals. The singers were Madame 
De Vere, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mackenzie Gordon and Gwi- 
lym Miles. Franz Wilczek was the violinist and Isidore 
Luckstone the piano accompanist. 

Notwithstanding that Madame De Vere sang the role 
of Micaela at the Metropolitan Opera House in the af- 
ternoon, she appeared before the Institute audience in the 
evening in good voice. Her solos were the waltz from 
“Romeo and Juliet” and the aria, “Bells in the Valley,” 
from Weber’s “Euryanthe.” Madame De Vere also sang 
the soprano parts in two operatic quartets—from “Mar- 
tha” and “Rigoletto.” “ Mr. Gordon sang the romance 
from “Mignon,” and Mr. Miles the prologue from “Pagli 
acci.” Mrs. Alves sang an aria from “Don Carlos.” Mr. 
Wilczek played two movements from Goldmark’s suite, 
and the “Faust” fantaisie, by Wieniawski. 

** * 

The United Singers of Brooklyn may vote finally not to 
contest for the prize to be given by the Emperor of Ger- 
many. At the annual meeting, held last Sunday, after 
some discussion, the matter was referred to the music com 
mittee. Delegates from forty-two singing societies were 
present, and these resolved to limit the competition in the 
first prize at the National Saengerfest next June to New 
York, Philadelphia, Newark, Baltimore and Hudson 
County, N. J., and the second class to societies from Long 
Island City to Camden, N. J. 

S. K. Saenger was re-elected president of the United 
Singers of Brooklyn EMMA TRAPPER. 


Traveling Artists. 

Artists and travelers in general who go to Boston will 
be well cared for at the New Reynolds Hotel, Boylston 
street, near Washington. Owing to its very close prox- 
imity to all theatres and music centres, this hotel enjoys 
the patronagé of a large number of the musicians and pro- 
fessionals who play in Boston. 

Every convenience and an exceptional cuisine are of- 
fered, the house being first class in every particular. 











MR. VICTOR THRANE 


HAS THE HONOR 
TO ANNOUNCE 


ENGAGED AS SOLOIST 
BY THE 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 


CHICAGO “ “ 
PITTSBURG « 
CINCINNATE «* “ 
ST. LOUIS « “ 
J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative. 





Cable from Berlin. 


OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, ' 
BERLIN, January 13, 1900. { 


Musical Courier, New York: 
RNO HILF, the Leipsic violin virtuoso, achieved a 
pronounced success in his Berlin concert to-night. It 
was an instantaneous hit. FLOERSHEIM. 





Amateur String Orchestra. 


HE first’ recital of the Amateur String Orchestra, of 

New York, assisted by Miss Marie Stoddart, took 

place Friday evening, January 12, at the New York Col- 
lege of Music, 128 East Fifty-eighth street. 

The Tschaikowsky Serenade was played and brought 
forth an absolute ovation. The Spohr Concerto and 
Parsifal were also among the numbers of the well ar- 
ranged program that had great success. 

The name of this organization has been changed from 
the “String Orchestra of Mr. Bernard Sinsheimer’s 
Pupils” to the “Amateur String Orchestra of New York,” 
so that students who are not pupils of Mr. Sinsheimer may 
have the opportunity of joining. Mr. Sinsheimer has 
kindly consented to act as musical director. 


Evelyn Ashton Fletcher. 


Although a musical kindergarten under the direction of 
Miss Gertrude Whitney and Mrs. Cassius Sweet has en 
joyed a very successful career in this city for more than a 
year past, the method was not publicly explained until last 
night, when Miss Evelyn Ashton Fletcher, of New York 
the originator and promoter of the Fletcher music method 
gave an interesting lecture before an audience composed 
largely of musicians and teachers, assembled in the St. Ce 
cilia Building. The system, as explained by Miss Fletcher 
is so simple, so logical and withal so natural that one won 
ders why someone did not do the same thing long ago. Miss 
Fletcher’s theories were demonstrated last night by a class 
of seven children, of Miss Whitney Mrs 
Sweet’s school. 

Three children, most of whom were under ten years of 
ago, displayed a knowledge of the rudiments of harmony 
and composition, and a familiarity with the keyboard which 
delighted the audience and 
Miss Fletcher explained some of the principles of 
method, by which the tiniest children were taught a con 
siderable degree of knowledge of time, rhythm, scales 
chords and intervals; also a familiarity with the relations 
which practi 


pupils and 


caused occasional applause 


her 


between the staff notation and the keyboard 
cally overcame all difficulties in reading music 
child was likely to encounter later on in his development 
These results are accomplished largely through a system of 
kindergarten songs and games which make the lessons a 
source of delight to the pupils as well as means of instruc 
tion.—Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald 


which the 


Pupils’ Concert. 

A pupils’ concert is to be given by Lillian Gibbs Boyd 
pianist, at Carnegie Lyceum, Monday evening, February 12, 
assisted by Joseph B. Zellman, basso cantate, and Master 
J. Stuart Brown, violinist. 


MISS LEONORA 


JACKSON 
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STEINERT HALL, Boston, January }4, 1900 


HE Boston Symphony presented this week the follow 


ing program: 


Overture, Hiawatha (MS. First time) Goldmark 


Concerto for Piano....... Schuett 
Symphonic suite, Scheherazade Rimsky-Korsakot 
The soloist, Ludwig Breitner, was a total siranger to 


Boston audiences, but he lost no time in proving himselt 


artistic in everything save selection, and it will always re 


main a mystery just why he selected this concerto ol 


Schuett. Just what Schuett himself might do with it is per 








haps another matter; it is probable that he would make it 
sound like some of his Strauss paraphrases. At rate 
if Schuett meant it for a big work, it is too f he 
meant it for a small work, it is too big Again the ques 
tion forces itself: Why did M. Breitner, with his essential 


polish and refinement, his delicacy, and cameo-like work 


in bits throughout, select this 


which gleamed 


M. Breitner is a fair sample of an all-around pianist and 
scholar—one who has studied the piano as a means to mu 
sic, and not music as a means to virtuosity. He was cer 


tainly refreshing and enjoyable throughout. Totally devoid 


of mannerisms, pre-eminently sincere and straightforward 


, 
whose entire assical, is 


this man, atmosphe re breathes the cl 


a pupil of Rubinstein and Liszt 


1 


by a nephew »f Carl Goldmark, is 


The overture, writte: 
the work of an American, and in what way it was inf t 
to its companions is not apparent True, the Korsakoff 
Suite shows maturity and freedom of orchestration, whicl 


young man h to gain, but need in no way 


s work was overshadowed, for 


this 


as yet 


that hi it certainly was not 


Had Goldmark named the work “Minnehaha” it would 
never require a program note, for that seems to be the 
side which affected him, and which permeates the musi 
nd like a true inspiration it is reflected there As it is he 


must never present it without the note that the name 


stands for nothing; otherwise inevitably it will bring a 
criticism The work itself is beautiful and interesting 
throughout, the orchestration is skillful for the most part 


and much of it is naive and fresh. In places it is laughing 


nd rippling and playful: in others more serious, and, 


strangely enough, although forced away from the musical 


life which must be drink and food to such a temperament 
least morbid in any point 


but the preponder 


it is not in the 

The “Scheherazade” 
ance of effects almost trashy 
beautiful and 
needless to repeat that this splendid 


was graceful 


cymbal makes it notwith 


standing much melody artistic orchestral 


treatment. It 
orchestra was up to the most exacting requirement, and 


seems 


is Gericke is most exacting, and has the power to bring 


what he wants, there is nothing more that can be said 


Petschnikoff will be the next soloist 
ORATORIO, CONCERT and 


WM. H. SONG RECITALS. 


RIEGER, 


TENOR. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address 18 East 22d St.. NEW YORK. 


EFFIE STEWART, 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
Vocal French DICTION a specialty. 


Concert, Oratorio and Song Recitals. 
Address: 35 West Ii th St., NEW YORK. 


BUIZABETH 


LEONARD, 




















*-CONTRALTO. 


REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, or 158 West 83d Street, NEW YORK. 





There will be no concert next week, as the orchestra 


will be on tour. 
* * * 


At Cambridge last Thursday night the Symphony con 
cert came to an abrupt ending by orchestral effect not on 
the program An explosion occurred in the ante-room, 
and it was so severe that the audience could not be con 
trolled thereafter. Just how it happened probably no one 


will ever know, but it is supposed to have been a bomb 
timed to go off at 9:20 the next morning, when a lecture 
was to have occurred. As it was it went off at 9:20 P. M., 
and so did the large audience and also the orchestra 
George Proctor was the soloist of the evening 
* * 7 


On Tuesday evening I went out there to hear a concert 
of the Kneisel Helen Hope 
kirk. The “Fiorelle Quintet” given, and 
revealed to me Madame “Hopekirk’s artis 
tic pianism and thorough musicianship. The Bach Aria 


Kneisel, was also en 


assisted by Mme 
of Schubert 


Quartet 
was 
new beauties in 
arranged for quintet, with solo by 
joyable 

* * 


On Monday afternoon Suzanne Adams, assisted by Leo 


Stern, ‘cellist, gave a song and ‘cello recital to a fair sized 
audience that was applausive in spirit Stern as usua 
played with unrestrained sweetness, and was much ap 


plauded 


J. Wallace Goodrich played the accompaniments 


» * * 


vening a much larger audience than might 


have been expected assembled 


Wednesday 
in Chickering Hall to hear a 


piano recital by Jeanette Durno, of Chicago, and it is un 


questionable that all were astonished at the proficiency of 
this young girl, who dashed off a program with much 
aplomb and surety. She plays with vigor, at times per 


haps too much, but it is not that she has no delicacy or 


nuances at her command; it seems to be, rather, that 





does not think about using them. She has good tec 
for con 


he could 


salon rather than 


Her program was selected for 


cert, and yet she had numbers which proved that s 


master difficulties. Miss Durno made a fine impression 
upon her audience, and should she come again I think she 
vould find that her hearers had told all their friends of 
what a delightful pianist she is, and how enthusiastically 
he young Chicago pianist was received in Bostor 
* * * 
On Saturday Sembrich wiil be heard in concert, with a 


yrchestra under Mollenhauer 


= * > 


Henry W. Hadley 


composer, 


Mr. and Mrs 
Hadley the t 


to attend the 


of Henry K 
New York 


son’s compositions 


parents 


ilented have gone to 


concert of their 


* * * 


On Wednesday night Paderewski was 


played at the home of J. Montgomery Sears 


Miss Alice Robbins-Cole, of Boston, sang in New York 


ist week at a dinner given by Mr. ar Mrs. Robert D 
Evans 
> > * 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach's “Ros t Avontown vill r 


given by the Thursday Morning Musical Club. Geo 


Chadwick 


will conduct 


- * . 
George E. Dwight, tenor, has opened a stuc 
Pierce Building, where he gave a musicale on Saturday 
Mr. Dwight is a pupil of Alvare ind Campar d 


He was assisted upon the 


recently returned from Italy 


occasion of his musicale by Signor Della Sala, Miss 
Cheney and Miss Elise Worthely. 
* * > 


Florence Wood has gone to Germany to continue 


her vocal studies 








> > > 

[The many friends of Mrs. Harry W. Souther will be 
pained to learn of the sudden death of Mr. Souther at his 
home in Cohasset. Mrs. Souther is well known in musical 
é es as Sigrid Lunde, herself a singer and the sister of 
Miss Aagot Lunde, the well-known ntralt 

* * * 

Miss J. A. Kn Miss Alice Duff and Mrs. G. S. Sum- 
ner gave the h songs at the Cercle Francais de 
VA nce n Saturday afternoon 

* * ” 

Miss Id evy siting in vy York, where she is 
eceiving many pliments upon her beautiful voice. Miss 
Le S a pup f M Gertrude Salisbury whose in 
struction she owes her success 

*“ * & 
Miss May I e, of San Francisco, Cal., a pupil of Anna 


Wood, sang at the last meeting of the New Eng 


land Woman’s Press Associatior Miss Little has a beau 
ful contr \ é t least she had when I heard her in 
San Franc s¢ and s was then a pup f Miss Wood, 
ind has been ever since 
* > > 
Mrs. Addie Mudge and a ladi« rchestra furnished the 
nusi numbers at the North Shore Club of Lynn at the 
neeting on Tuesday afternoor 
* ¢ 6 
Mr. and M k Lynes w g 1 Schubert and 
Schumann lecture recital at the Riverside Club, of Saugus 
> > > 


Sands and Carl 


recital in Clarence Hay’s 








* + > 
e lectures t ive been given by Wm. Shakespear 
his city ve fallen through, whether from lack of inter 
i conviction of the small amount of benefit to be d 
i flying t of this well-known teacher I 
Say 
> * > 
Ar 1 stral club f fifty member nder the direction 
George Lougy, w give s first concert February 2 
t Copley Hall. The officers are the Hon. C. S. Hamlin 
reside e-pres Mrs. J. ¢ Muni reasurer 
George M. Morgar retary, Sullivan A. Sargent: as 
iii aimed Mrs Thorndike brarian, Miss 
Ele ‘ Sne 9 nd stant librarian, De J. Payson 
Clarke Before coming to Boston t winter Mr. Lougy 
was for some years conductor of the Société des Amateurs 
n Paris The members are: Miss Edith Jewell, Mrs. J 
( Fairchild, Miss Bessie Chadwick, Miss E. V. Trow 
dge, Miss Lucy Searl, Dr. W. C. Howell, Miss Kate A 
Barker, Roger L. Scaife, J. Arthur Beebe, Miss Annie B 
Chapman, Miss Elizabeth S. Porter, W. J. Mixter, Miss 


Marie Grelaud, Miss Leonora Schlesinger, Miss Georga 
Boit, Harold Hinckley, Miss Jessie I gmaid, Miss Helen 
\ s, Roland G. Hopkins, Miss Helen Tufts, Van Am 
ge, \ s; Dr. John ¢ Munro, J. M. B. Churchill 
Reg d | Robl Dr. David D. Scannell, viola 


Mile. ALICE VERLET, 


SOPRANO. 


Now Singing in 
HOLLAND, BELGIUM and FRANCE. 


Season 1900-1901—United States, 





VAN YORX 


Tenor, 
6 E. I7 St., 
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Under [lanagement of ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 118 East 18th Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Clement Bouve, William Winch, Sullivan A. Sargent, Dr. Madeline Schiller and her daughter, Miss Bennett, on Institute. Mr. Buckingham is also organist and choir- 


Mark W. Richardson, ’cellos; Charles Peabody, Dr. Ed- 
ward H. Nichols, flutes; W. M. Eby, cornet; Mrs. Richard 
J. Hall, saxophone; Dr. Augustus Thorndike, oboe; Dr. 
William H. Richardson, Dr. Charles Harrington, clari- 
nets; Carl Behr, Henry Lee Prescott, trombones; Miss 
Shaw, Miss Elizabeth Cheney, Mrs. Charles Thorndike; 
harps; A. B. Holmes, bass viol; Miss Mary A. Osgood, 
kettledr'um; Mrs. George M. Morgan, bass drum; F. W. 
Lawrence, snare drum; Mrs. Augustus Thorndike, cym- 
bals, triangle, and John Taylor, R. W. Dibble, bassoons. 


* * * 


Miss Blanche E. Rogers is giving a series of lectures on 
National Traits in Music to the members of the Cantabrigia 
Club 

+ * * 

Armande Lecomte, the Italian baritone, is to give a song 

recital at the Hunnewell Club, of Newton, January 24. 


* * * 


[he great amateur success of the season has been the 
Prince of Bohemia,”’ given by the Bank Officers’ Associa- 
tion. The music was composed by George Lowell Tracy, 
who has a widely known reputation in that line. The 
words are by George T. Richardson, and the lyrics by W. 
H. Gardner. The cast of characters, composed of some of 
the association’s best singers, were Victor Vernon, Charles 
W. Cole; Tom Eaton, Stephen L. Snell; Signor Speroni, 
C. F. Johnson, Jr.; Shamus O’Shaughnessy, J. H. Cullen; 
Peter Porcine Hogge, W. C. Mason; Sig. Eduardo Dimin- 
uendo, W. O. Higgins; Sig. Francisco Vivace, W. L. 
Swindiehurst; Sig. Alberto Allegretto, C. F. Coombs; Sig. 
Simoneo Staccato, F. W. Cutter; Master Marconi, C. C. 
3ullen; Kathryn Kingston, F. B. Washburne; Genevieve 
O’Rafferty, W. O. Lovell; Daisy Demure, W. S. Osborne; 
Dottie Tiptoe, H. C. Johnson; Fairy Steppes, Newell 
Tucker; Vera Nimble, W. C. Burbank; Leda March, E. A. 
James, and Kitty Types, C. B. Downer. 

Frances Rogers, of New York, is to sing at the sym- 


phony concert in Cambridge January 25. 
* * * 


Minnie Methot, well known to the concert-goers, will 
be in Boston in light opera at the Columbia, where a new 
comic opera will be given its first presentation. “The 
Princess Chic,” of Kirk La Shelle, music by Julian Ed- 
wards, is the play. 

i . 


The company which just left there was the “Greek 
Slave,” with Dorothy Morton, Minnie Ashley, Hugh 
Chilvers and Richard Carle among the principals of a 
large cast 

Miss Ashley, who is one of the cleverest in her line, has 
a great number of friends in Boston who admire her sweet 
personality and charming manners, not less than her 
graceful and piquant talent : 

. * + 


Invitations were issued by Mr. and Mrs. J. Hallett Gil- 
berte to meet Miss Maud Odell, the talented actress 


* * * 


Dr. and Mrs. J. W. Bartlett (Caroline Gardner Clarke) 


have issued invitations to their friends to meet Mme 


ADELINA 


MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction. 


Teacher of the eminent artists, EMMA JUCH, MARIE ENGLE and 
ELEANORE BROADFOOT, the latter just engaged by Grau, Metro- 
politan Opera, three years. 

Other prominent pupils on the operatic and concert stage: Minnie 
Dilthey, Nella Bergen, Dorothea Morton, Charlotte Walker, 
Amanda Fabris, Anna Russell, Marie Groebl, sopranos. 


18 IRVING PLACE, NEW YORK. 


Tuesday evening, January 16. 
* + a 

And now Richard Carle will come to the front with a 
musical comedy, “Mlle. ’Awkins,’ and certain it is that if 
Carle writes as funny as he is, the play will be one laugh 
from beginning to end. At any rate, he has hosts of 
friends who would be happy to see him successful in this 
capacity. Herman Perlet has composed the music. Max 
Gabriel will be musical director, and Richard Carle will 
head the company 

*‘ * > 

Max Heinrich and daughter, Miss Julia, are expected 
shortly, and many friends are planning a hearty welcome, 
as this will be their first visit to Boston since their re- 
moval to Chicago. They will sing at Steinert Hall, at 
University Club, and fill some out of town engagements, 
among which is a recital at the Brooklyn Institute. 

* * - 

Rubin Goldmark, of Colorado Springs, was in Boston 
this week to be present at the performance of his over- 
ture. He was at the St. Botolph Club while here 

a 

A piano recital is promised by that king of pianists, 

Joseffy, and how welcome his pure art will be! 
* * - 

At the next concert of the Kneisel Quartet, January 29, 
Mark Hambourg will be the assisting artist, and the work 
will be the Richard Strauss Quartet, if no change has been 
made in the program, 

* * * 

Armande Lecomte will be heard in song recital at Stein- 
ert Hall early in February in a program consisting of 
arias from Italian and French operas, and groups of Ital- 
ian and French songs. M. Lecomte is a magnificent 
singer, and comes unheralded. If Boston will appreciate 
art for its own sake, this will be a good opportunity to 
show it. 

* * ” 

At a song recital to be given by Mrs. Alice Bates Rice 
January 26, at Steinert Hall, she will have the assistance of 
Leverett B. Merrill, basso. and Miss Fanny Berry at the 
piano. 

* ” * 

\ matinee recital will be given January 31 at Steinert 

Hall by Miss Jessie Davis, piano, and Hugh Codman, 


violin. 
. * + 
A piano recital by Carl Faelten will be given at Steinert 
Hall on Monday night. This is one of the course concerts 
given from the pedagogic side only, the program being 


made up from numbers in study by the pupils Mrs. 
Rheinhold Faelten will give the analytical remarks 
* - * 


\ course of four lectures by Louis C. Elson is an 


nounced to occur at Steinert Hall. This is pleasant news, 
for in this capacity Mr. Elson is delightful and never fails 
to rivet the attention and admiration of his hearers 

* * * 


Bruce W. Hobbs will make a short visit to New York 


next week. 
* * * 


John D. Buckingham gave a magnificent organ recital at 
Quincy, where he is director of music at the Woodward 


Miss ANNA E. 


OTTEN, 


VEOLUNUS TE, arr 
Exclusive Management 
CHAS. L. YOUNG, Townsend Building, New York. 
Miss CLARA OTTEN, Pianiste, 6:20. scuumaxy. 
Ensemble Accompaniments; also Pupils. 
Studio: 44 East 51st Street, New York. 





master at St. Michael’s Catholic Church, at Providence, 
R. L., where his proficiency at the organ is known far and 
wide. It was his first organ recital in Quincy, and he 
evoked the heartiest enthusiasm, not alone for his master 
ful presentation, but also for the beauty of the program. 
Mr. Buckingham is one of the few teachers who turn ouw* 
really artistic piano players, players who are taught to util 
ize their own individuality and their own forces in con 
nection with that which is best from traditions. Personal 
knowledge of his work prompts this comment. 
x . * 

Master George Packard, soprano of Emmanuel Church, 
of Boston, gave three solos at Mr. Buckingham’s organ re 
cital. EmILige Frances BAUER 


Boston Music Notes. 
BosTON, January 13, 1900. 
AROLINE GARDNER CLARKE sang at the first 
artists’ concert given by the Woman’s Musical So 
ciety of Watertown, N. Y., on the evening of January 4 
The Watertown Standard says of her: 


Miss Clarke is certainly an artist in the soloist line. She has a 
mezzo-soprano voice of much range, sweet and pure in tone. She 
sings with great ease without “straining” for effect. In her sing 


ing she gives us much delightful dramatic expression in her tones 


There is an entrancing softness about her voice that cannot help but 
please the most fastidious. No other soloist who has been heard in 
Watertown in years has been appreciated as much as was Miss 
Clarke last evening Hearty encores greeted her at the close of 
every selection and to the many bursts of enthusiasm she responded 


pleasingly. 

The program committee of the Worcester County Mu 
sical Association has announced the following as_ the 
scheme for concert performances at the festival of 1900: 

Tuesday evening, Sir Arthur Sullivan’s cantata, “The 
Golden Legend;” for Wednesday evening, novelty night 
of the festival, three works, all new to Worcester—Brahms’ 
“German Requiem,” Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater’ (a ca 
pella), and Verdi’s “Te Deum.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Martin have sent out invita- 
tions for a musicale at the Tuileries on the evening of Jan- 
uary 23 

Conductors and managers for whom Mrs. Marian Titus 
has sung in Italy pronounce that her training is perfect in 
voice and style. For this Mme. Gertrude Franklin is re 
sponsible, as Mrs. Tiius has studied with her for the past 
three or four years. Mrs. Titus was offered an immediate 
début in Elsa, December 30, but declined the part and date 
The manager was so anxious to have her that he said he 
would risk the acting with such a voice and style Mrs 
Titus already knows seven operas, but wishes to study act 
ing very seriously, and will delay her début to the proper 
time. She has been asked to appear as soon as possible in 
“Traviata,” “Romeo and Juliet” and “Faust.” This is cer 
tainly a great compliment to an American trained girl, when 
she can go over to Europe and be asked to début in opera 
at a week’s notice. Madame Franklin and Mrs. Titus both 
are to be congratulated 

Welden Hunt, who sang with great success at the Ath 
letic Club on Sunday afternoon, has been engaged to sing 
the difficult baritone solo in the Bach Cantata, ‘God’ 
Time Is Best,” at the next Cecilia concer 
¢ At Steinert Hall, Monday evening, January 15, there 
will be a recital by Carl Faelten, the fourth program in 
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the series of evenings with the great masters of piano lit 
erature. 


Sonata, E flat major, op. 7.. Beethoven 


Etude de Concert, F minor.. Liszt 
Consolations- 
Lento placido, D flat major . Liszt 
Allegretto sempre cantabile, E major Liszt 
Valse Impromptu, A flat major. Liszt 


Scherzo, B minor, op. 20 Chopin 


Introductory remarks by Mrs. Reinhold Faelten. 


lessons 
Hall ; 
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Announcements of the school are imerpretation 


by Carl Faelten, Mondays, at 4 o'clock, Faelten 


lecture in the teachers’ Wednesdays, a 
o'clock, Faeiten Hall; Saturday evening, January 20, pupils’ 
Hall; 
pupils’ recital, Steinert Hall. 

The Union Glee Club, of Rockland, elected as officers 
Charles S. Beal, clerk; Joseph W. Richards, financial sec 
retary; Charles B. Torrey, treasurer. Directors—Charles A 
lownsend, P. A. Douglas, J. W. Richards, H. W. Burrell 
and James W. Hayes; auditor, S. B. Shaw 


A piano recital, under the patronage of the New 


training course, 


recital, Steinert Saturday afiernoon, February 10, 


sedford 


Woman's Club, was given in the Unitarian Chapel on the 
5th by Mme. Helen Hopekirk, assisted by Mrs. Louise 
Bruce Brooks, contralto. Mrs. Brooks is a pupil of Mme 


Gertrude Franklin 

rhree organ recitals are to be given this season under the 
auspices of the music committee of the Brookline Education 
Two will be 


Society, in January, February and March 


given in the Harvard Church and one in the First Parish 
Church, the dates of which will be announced as soon as ar 
rangements are perfected 

A musicale was held ai the residence of J. W. Hernandez, 
Belmont, on the 4th inst. The Be 


Amos E. Hill, Miss Edith R 


Pleasant mont 


Orchestral Club, Mrs 


street 


Dur 


ham, Miss Elizabeth W. Adams, Mrs. John H. Freeman, 
Miss Hattie J. Sargent, Geoffrey C. Herne, Miss Mattie 
M. Hough, Miss Elizabeth Frost and Miss Edith F. Nas 


sau took part. 


Program for the Cecilia concert, Wednesday evening, 
January 24: 

God’s Time Is the Best, Sacred Cantata Bach 
Cherubim Song I'schaikowsky 
Hunting Song Benedict 
rhe Vision of the Queen Augusta Holmés 

(For female voice ce , harp and piano.) 

joseph Kellar, violonce Heinr Schuecker, harp 

rhe following pupils of Everett E. Truette gave an in 

& I . 
teresting organ recital at his studio Thursday afternoon 
Mrs. W. F. Shaw, Miss Georgia B. Easton, Miss Laura 
Henry, Mrs. Alfa I. Small and C. E. Naylor. The program 


unusual excellence, and it was finely rendered 


given } 
other pupils: Miss Carrie Eaton, Miss Clara Bigelow, Miss 
um, Fred G. Moore and H. S. Marsh 


was one ol 


A second recital will be next Thursday afternoon by 


Margaret Go 





Burbank and Mosher. 
[he picture and sketch in the Fourth 
National Edition of these two young artists, who occupy 


Section of the 
a unique field in the musical life of this country, that of 


national lecture-recitals, interested many, for their success 


has been most pronounced. The Boston Herald (B. E 
Woolf) had this to say: 
Miss Burbank and Miss Mosher gave the first in their series of 


National Music Lecture-Recitals. Miss Burbank gave an interesting 


sketch of Russian music, the elements that have gone toward impart 


ing to its peculiar individuality. * * * The greater part of the 


1 


which 


The two national mek 
were Russian out and out, as was also the Naive,’ 
The “Borodin” was likewise 
Miss Mosher played them all 


music was new to the concert room here 





ies 
“Chanson 
has a charming wildness of originality. 


color. a ® ° 


abundant in national 
with artistic feeling and with keen appreciation of their underlying 
character. 
evolves a pure and smooth singing tone from the instrument, espe 
cially in cantabile passages. Notably 


performance of the Wrangell selection. 


She has a beautiful and remarkable musical touch, and 


fine in this respect was her 

Equally admirable in crisp 
ness of touch and grace in phrasing was her rendering of the sere 
nade. In all that she did there were good taste, musicianly sentiment 
and a thoroughly trained skill swayed by discreet reserve and artistic 
intelligence. Both Miss Burbank and Miss Mosher met with cordial 
applause, and their entertainment gave manifest pleasure to the select 


audience in attendance. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


MUSIC GOSSIP 
& OF GOTHAM. 


New York, January 15, 1900 


URIO-CELLI’S musicales are musico-social 


affairs, where 


soirees 


one is sure to hear superior voices, 


the reputation enjoyed by the good madame attracting 
singers from all over the country 
\t her musicale of last week a program of seventeen 


numbers was heard, beginning with a duet from “Mari- 
tana,”” sung by Misses Genoris and Roderick, and followed 
by Miss Annie Bennett in Murio-Celli’s song, “True Heart 


of Mine.” 


in her 


Miss Emma Dettmer showed talent and style 
and the 


caused 


singing of a Donizetti aria, sweet soprano 
Miss 
Perhaps the principal soprano success of the even 


Miss Charlotte 


soprano 


voice ol Ruby Harkness appreciative com 
ment 
ing from “Robert sung by 


Sleeth; the 


clear and true 


was the aria 
, 
] 


young woman has a promising voice 


reaching to high C, with temperament and 


intellect. She sings well 


Signor L. de Lorenzo, pianist, announced as “from the 


» 


Royal Conservatory of Naples,” quite caught popular ap 


plause by his playing, notably that of the little known 


Eleventh Rhapsodie by Liszt. Edward Bromberg is no 


stranger to Murio-Celli audiences, having sung there sev 
eral times; this evening he sang Bartlett’s “Thy Dear 
Eyes” with much expression. Miss Mary Helen Howe 


sang Murio-Celli’s “The Nightingale,” and her clear color- 
Mr 


Eleanore 


Quintano contrib 
Broadfoot of 
the of 


atura soprano is always effective 
| and Miss 


Company, 


uted violin solos now 


was, ol! course, centre 


ve Grau Opera 
many present, who have for some years past 


“O Mio 


attraction to 


watched the career of this talented girl. She sang 


Fernando” in true Italian operatic style, with animation 
and expressive play of features; her encore was so tu 
multuous that she added the madame’s “Bells of Love.” 

The tenor Del Sol sang the difficult romanza from “La 
Bohéme,” and the “Carmen” aria, followed by Miss Rose 
Gumper, who showed a high coloratura soprano in David's 
Brilliant Bird she sang the staccati and high D at the 
end prettily 

Edward O'Mahony, the Irish-American basso, is a 
rarity, with a voice which seems to grow broader and 


and, as he has sung for thirty years, this 
mf 


Iu Palermo” was sung by him with a depth of expression 


deeper with time 


means right method, coupled with careful treatment; 


ali, 50 


and sincerity which went straight to the hearts of 
l time the 


that he had to sing again, this “Friar’s Song.” 


The evening closed as usual with the “Rigoletto” 


sung by Howe, Broadfoot, Del Sol and O’ Mahony. 


quartet, 


I say “closed,” but this needs qualification, inasmuch as 
it only began with many, who remained to partake of the 
generous hospitality of Madame and Mr. d’Elpeux. Mad- 


Murio-Celli, Mr. de Irsa and F. W 


panied 


ame Riesberg accom 


Hall, at- 
which showed its appreciation 


Mandell’s 


audience, 


Sergius concert, at Arlington was 
tended by a large 
of the young violinist (a Musin pupil) in this manner, in 
a benefit concert. He had the following 
Mary H. Mansfield, Platon 

Mark Skalmer, Zevy, 


Riesberg, accompanist 


asmuch as it was 
Miss 
Brounoff, pianist; 


baritone, and F. W 


assistance soprano; 


Wm 


cellist; 


Miss Mansfield arrived late; nevertheless, the audience 
showered on her great applause after her singing of the 
two Weil songs, with violin obligato, “In Autumn” and 


“Spring Song.” Numerous bowings being insufficient, she 
repeated the latter 
Mr. Mandell 


and he, too, received endless recalls; 


has talent, a good tone, and taste as well, 
the young man must 
study carefully and patiently before he can assume impor 
tant place—his best playing was undoubtedly in the Nachez 


Rhapsodie 
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Mr. Brounoff is a popular man among his countrymen, 
perhaps I should say his former countrymen, as he is now 
a full-fledged American; nevertheless the large Russian 


element gave him every evidence of affectionate regard, 


his playing of two of his compositions, a nocturne and Mo 


ment Appassionata, being characterized by true musical 
feeling and power 

Of Mr. Zevy one may say that in the course of time, 
say twenty years, his voice may develop 


Mark Skalmer is and this 


should assume a place commensurate with 


a ‘cellist of particular merit, 


young fellow 


as technic, tone and taste, and the au 


this. He 


his ability, for he hi 


dience were soon aware of played the difhcult 


fine 


Popper Polonaise ir style, and gave an encore with 


out accompaniment 


Of the opening quartet the less said the better 


> . * 


gave a piano recital at the 





last Thursday afternoon 


Dr. Hanchett played with much brilliance, and received 
hearty applause. One who has attended all of the recitals 
says that his was one of the best so far—a matter of per 
sonal taste, perhaps 

Next day Dr. Hanchett, his wife and the new Hanchett, 
iged one month, left for the South for a two weeks’ trip 

* > 7 

Genevieve Bisbee, the pianist played at her last at 

ye” day the following numbers 
Caprice, from Carnival Mignon Suite Schuett 
Poeme Ex tique Grieg 
sc etterling Grieg 
Nocturne, in F shery Chopin 
Impromptu, F minor Schubert 
Valse in D flat Chopin 
La Piccola Leschetizky 

Miss Bisbee is known as a poetic pianist, and her playing 
is ever enjoyable 

* * . 
O. Heywood Winters, the vocal teacher, has some par 


rly promising pupils, and of Miss E. Orra Barnum 











ula 
the Stamford (Conn.) Daily Advocate recently said 

In all of the numbers of the evening the wealth, compass 
ind delicacy of Miss Barnum’s voice, her perfect method 
and control, and the ease, grace and sympathy of her sing 
ing, were again delightfully in evidence The demand upon 
her powers was severe and continuous, but was freshly and 
vigorously met to the end. Her solos were exquisitely 
sung.” 

Miss Barnum is solo soprano of the choir of the First 
Presbyterian Churcl 

* > * 

Pupils of Parson Price are ever in evidence on the the 
trical stage, and two who are rapidly rising are Marie 
Cahill, who is with the “Three Little Lambs,” and Miss 
Drew Donaldson, who is with Sousa’s “Bride-Elect.” 

> > > 
Edward Mayerhofer, the Yonkers and New York piano 


pedagogue, has planned a “professional recital” for his 


Miss of Yonkers, to 
March, marking the entrance in the ranks of professionals, 


pupil occur early in 


Huntington 


is a teacher, of the young lady, who is very talented, and 
the program for this occasion will be about as follows 
Fantaisie and Adagio from Sonata in C minor Mozart 
Second piano accompaniment, Grieg 
Iw cello s eee 
Largo from Concerto, of 37 Beethoven 
With second piar accompaniment 
Iwo piano s 
Spring Song Henselt 
Barcarolle Jentsch 


Two ‘cello soli 


Concerto, G minor Mendelssohn 


With second piano accompaniment 


se @ 


Another concert of much interest is that of Miss Chris 






ine Adler, the Brooklyn contralto, who has set the date 
for February 12. As she is a singer of interest, possessing 
pleasing personality as well, of the blonde order, and 
ELIZABETH 
NORTHROP, 
SOPRANO, 


Oratorio, 
Concert and 
; Musicales. 


. Address 
~ CHAS. L. YOUNG 
819-820 


Towascad Balidiag. 
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will have excellent assistance, a concert of much promise 
is expected 
* * * 

Professor and Mrs. F. J. Kirpal, of Flushing and New 
York, will give their annual students’ concert at the Wal- 
dorf, as usual, on the afternoon of February 1. Their con- 
cert of last year was a most enjoyable one, and it will be 
interesting to see the progress of certain pupils. 

Frank Seymour Hastings, not content with producing 
songs that sell by the thousand, and with his varied re- 
sponsibilities in the business world, is also interested in a 
new movement, called “The Musical Salon,” which is plan- 
ning five meetings during this season, at the Hotel Majes- 
tic, the first to occur Tuesday evening, January 16. It is 
proposed to give the overtures and principal arias from 
operas, also manuscript music, competent artists par- 
ticipating. 

Others well known who are interested are Mrs. Rollin 
Harper Lynde, treasurer; Miss Marie R. Grosz, secretary, 
and honorary members are Mesdames Daniel Butterfield, 
Arthur Dyett, Charles B. Foote, Edward M. Knox, Jo- 
seph F. Knapp, Theodore Sutro, Charles H. Ward. Mr. 
Hastings is the chairman. 

es 

Miss Akers has begun an attractive series of informal 
musical mornings at her studio, 107 East Twenty-seventh 
street. Her “Singing Girls,” a quartet of beautiful, fresh 
young voices, added much charm to the last entertainment, 
and these girls will be open for engagement in a large and 
varied repertory, including a cycle of “Flower Songs,” by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, and many interesting compositions 
by other modern writers. The work of these singers is 
fresh, unique, and especially adapted to drawing room af- 
fairs. Their first appearance will be at the afternoon re- 
ceptions of Mrs. H. F. Dimock and Mrs. George Riggs, Jan- 
uary 12 and I5. 

At the musical mentioned above the girls, finding Miss 
Marie Bissell among the listeners, persuaded her to sing two 
songs, and Miss Lillian Littlehales also contributed ’cello 
numbers, with Miss Collins accompanist. There was an 
audience composed of both musical and literary folk, who 
were most enthusiastic. 

i 

Luther Gail Allen, the baritone, is thus referred to in a 
recent issue of the Brooklyn Eagle: 

The audience could not hear Luther Gail Allen’s fine baritone too 
He sang “The Bedouin 
Gounod’s “She 
’ and he sang 


often, for all his selections earned recalls. 
Love Song,” “My Love is Like a Red, Red Rose,” 
Alone Charmeth’’ and Herman’s “Mid the Flowers,’ 


them all well. 
Mr. Allen is baritone of Rutgers Presbyterian Church 
quartet. 


+s 

Francis Carrier, the baritone, began his Southern concert 
tour this week, singing in Charlotte, N. C.; Asheville, at 
Vanderbilt’s place, Biltmore; Nashville, Knoxville, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and so on, all new ground for this 
singer, who is certain, however, of success, such is the 


in 


great sympathy of his voice and style. 
* * * 

Frances A. Hollinshead is a new teacher here, a pupil of 
Signor Gilardoni, of the Royal Academy of Music, London. 
She bears numerous testimonials of her success in teaching 
from prominent authorities, and also makes a specialty of 
drawing room lecture-recitals on Wagner and other tone 


F. W. RIESBERG. 


poets 


Watkin-Mills. 

Watkin-Mills, the well known English basso, sailed for 
England last week after a very busy season through the 
He to return here in the 


spring to fill some festival dates. 


BARRON 


BERTHALD. 
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CINCINNATI, January 13, 1900. 


HE fifth Symphony concert this evening, under direction 
of Mr. Van der Stucken, presented the following pro- 


gram: 
Sypunphaty fs © pleted, TB. Cos ccccccsseccvsccccccsccasécvsed Glazounow 
Piano 'Cameerto te A Mimi iscccdscicccccecccvccccoucccevcscnctem 


Madame Szumowska. 
Good Debleg Dpell; PUG... cccvccscvtescccccccctcseescctsses Wagner 
March of the Crusaders, The Legend of St. Elizabeth............ Liszt 

The orchestra was in splendid form, especially in the 
symphony, which, with its massive orchestration and rich 
Oriental coloring, was given an interpretation of which Mr. 
Van der Stucken might well feel proud. The last move- 
ment, with its tremendous technical difficulties, was a genu- 
ine test for the orchestra. The rhythmic pressure, with its 
rapidly changing tempos here, is an extreme tax on the at- 
tack and holding together of the,orchestral forces. But all 
the divisions, even the brass, which is wont to be out of 
sorts, fell into line promptly. 

“The Good Friday Spell” was given with a fair concep 
tion, and the orchestra entered fully into the spirit of the 
music. “The March of the Crusaders” was invested with 
swing and a spirited character. 

The soloist, Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, left an impres- 
sion of varied character. She lacks greatness, and shows 
rather the finesse and subtlety of feminine delicacy in her 
playing. Her execution is smooth, but there is no soul 
back of it to make it breathe and pulsate and vibrate. In 
fortissimo passages her strength was not equal to the or 
chestra’s demands. 


Miss Aline Fredin gave a piano recital in the Odeon on 
Wednesday evening under the auspices of the College of 
Music. She was assisted by Mrs. Gisela L. Weber, vio- 
linist, and Edmund A. Jahn, baritone, in the following pro 
gram: 

I SR int nivtrdaweecndatesbtariividiavanisvdmeeiion Handel 


POMMR, GP: Dic cenccccccencesccscpucacatonsewssdcessecctetesss Beethoven 


Miss Aline Fredin. 


Recitative and aria from The Creation............scsccccccccecs Haydn 
Edmund A. Jahn. 

Preludes, C minor, B flat major, A major...........sccsscscees Chopin 

Impromptu in F sharp.............ss0e pes veusbiasa Ss 

Etudes, F minor, A flat major, C mtimot. .....cccccccccccccccses Chopin 
Miss Aline Fredin. 


Tschaikowsky 
Jbccsovedewevesasvedewsseqsnssoel 
$TRkED ED ERDSNES REET TNEdt4e Cee ReRereies Lessmann 

Edmund A. Jahn. 
Sonata, op. 8, in F major, for piano and violin 
Miss Aline Fredin and Mrs. Gisela Weber. 


ee NB iiiikicnd ccs shansetecsdhicntecsassanringcstveds 
Der Neugierige 


Du rothe Rose.. 





..--Grieg 


Miss Fredin is teaching and at the same time con- 
tinuing her studies under Albino Gorno. Since she was 
last heard in public she has made astonishing improve- 
ment, both from the technical and musical side, especially 
the latter. Her playing of Chopin was in a decidedly 
poetic vein, with a touch on the keyboard as soft as 
velvet. The Beethoven Sonata is exceedingly difficult, 
and while she did not impart to it all its character she was 
conscientious in its interpretation. 


Mr. Jahn, baritone, has a musical voice and is making 
decided progress in its proper use. 
_—-- J. A. Homan. 
[SPEcIAL. } 
CINCINNATI, January 15, 1900 
Why were the Cincinnati “Pops” closed, and why so 
suddenly? Certain parties who had subscribed for and 
taken a number of seats as an inducement in the shape 
of an advertisement sold these seats at a reduction from 
the regular price. Quantities of tickets were put out 
through this source and people bought them for less than 
the price charged at the ticket counter. In fact the place 
of sale had to be changed, but the death blow. had already 
been inflicted. It is impossible to get mention of these 
matters through the daily press, for reasons that may 
be obvious to the close observer. In this respect Cin- 
cinnati is not unlike other cities. 
e o.8 
Paderewski and Hambourg are both announced for ap- 
pearance here. Both artists are expected to draw large 
Hambourg has already played here this season 
Rex. 


audiences. 
and made a deep impression. 


Frank King Clark. 


Frank King Clark scored a decided triumph at Duluth, 
where he sang in “Elijah,” and earned distinct recognition 
for his fine work. Upon his return to Chicago he sang 
the basso part of “In a Persian Garden,” presented by the 
Kenwood Club Friday, January 5. As the 
progresses the fine qualities of this eminent basso’s voice 
Few artists can look back upon such 
oi Mr. Clark achieved this 
season. His manager, Victor Thrane, 
tour for Mr. Clark, which will be announced later. 

Following are some of the tributes paid to Mr. Clark 


on season 


assert themselves. 


a series successes as has 


is 


arranging a 


upon his appearance at Duluth: 
Clark. He is a 


that 


The larger portion of the solo work fell upon Mr 


having a voice is naturally 


young man of magnificent promise, 
superb and that has been finely developed, and his work gives evi 


dence of a highly artistic temperament. He ranks with the leaders 
in oratorio to-day, although he has been before the public but a 
comparatively short time. in Chicago, his home city, great things 
have been predicted for this gifted young basso, and Duluth wil 
agree with his admirers there. He has an easy manner; his voice is 
flexible and its range is wide. He was particularly fine in the reci 


tatives where Elijah mocks the priests, who are calling in vain upon 
their god to burn the sacrifice, and in the aria, “Lord, God of Abra 
when Elijah calls upon his own god to send fire that the peo 


ham,” 
The aria, “It is Enough, O Lord,’ 


ple may know he is the true God. 


was beautifully sung, as also “© Lord, I Have Labored in Vain 
The last named exhibited Mr. Clark’s voice in the pianissimo, and 
he sustained the soft tones as evenly and smoothly as he did the 


heavier ones.—Duluth Evening Herald, December 29, 1899. 


His work was that of 


1899. 


Mr. Clark sang Elijah in magnificent basso. 
an artist.—Duluth News-Tribune, December 29, 


Stella Hadden-Alexander Busy. 


Middle of last month Mrs. Hadden-Alexander gave 
one of her poetic piano recitals at the Peebles & Thomp 
son School, playing the modern school entirely. Her 


was most comprehensive, and was hugely en 


program 
joyed by her hearers. Her Western recital tour begins 
February 13, at Painesville, Ohio, continuing to Gambier 


(Kenyon College), Montrose, Pa., Elmira, &c. She has 
played before at many of these places and is notably a 
favorite at Lake Erie College, Painesville. 


Harry Patterson’s New Songs. 


Breitkopf & Hartel have just issued an album of four 
songs by this rising young American composer, his op 
10, and they contain some of the best work this Dvorak 
has ever done. They are entitled “Dreaming,” 

Pity is Akin To,” “The Nightingale’ and 
In these he takes high rank, for they are mu 


pupil 

“What 
“Thorns.” 
sicianly and effective. 
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“T HE entire swell set turned out to the Nevada concert 
e last Monday evening. For fourteen years the friends 
and ; irers of this famous vocalist were unable to hear 
her ‘sili execution, and at last they had an opportunity 


oT e the improvement which vears of experience effect 
ed in this accomplished coloratura soprano. Madame Ne 
ada has no reason to complain of the reception accorded 
her at the California Theatre. The place was crowded to 
the doors with one of the most fashionable audiences that 
ever assembled in this city, and applause and flowers were 


in plenty It was the first time that I listened to Emma 
Nevada. and I was particularly struck with the care of 


execution which this singer employs. Her success was un 


questions d 





> 7 

I am gratified to record here that our concert-goers wert 
ivgreeably ees vith the p! ying of Lo Blumenberg 
But while our audiences are critical, they are also ready to 
recognize true talent, and after each of his solos the house 
ould not be quieted until he responded to an encoré 
Mr. Blumenbere’s advantages may be found in both tech 
nical dexterity as well as painstaking interpretation. His 

ne is full and mellow. and his shading admirable. He 


puts temperament into his playing, thus taking his audi 

ence along with him. I was sincerely glad that the audi 

ence gave Mr. Blumenberg an equal share of its attention 
. + * 


Selden Pratt labored somewhat under disadvantages 
He had not only to accompany the soloists and help Ne 
vada gather in the floral tributes, but was called upon 
to play three solos. They certainly make all the use of 
him that thev can. Notwithstanding these difficulties Mr 
Pratt exhil ited marked talent and makes the impression 
of being a very intelligent performer 


The program for the first evening was 


Val Gull 
Mr. Pratt 
Rell Song, from Lakmé Delibe 
Madame Nevada 
Hungarian Caprice Dunkler 
Mr. Blumenberg 
Nocturne Chopin 
Toccata Sgambat 
Mr. Prat 
rr uschka Tschaikowsk 
La Fee ix ( 1 Bemberg 


Saint-Saén 


Spinning Whee Popper 
Mr. Blumenberg 

Etude - > Henselt 

Widmung , Schumann.- Liszt 


Mr. Pratt 
Shadow Dance, from Dinorah 
Madame Nevada 


Meyerbeer 


= r% 


The second concert this afternoon was again crowded 
showing the success of the first one 
a 


Next week a series of five Symphony concerts will com 


mence, under the direction of Henry Holmes and an or 
chestra of sixty-six picked musicians. Last month a trial 
concert was given, which proved such a complete success 
that at once preparations were made for this series. Mrs 
Pheebe Hearst is backing this undertaking. In my next 
letter I will speak more freely about these concerts 

* * * 


The fourth concert of the Minetti Quartet chamber music 
recitals will occur on Friday of next week at Sherman-Clay 
Hall. These concerts proved the most artistic and finished 
recitals we have had here for some time, and Mr. Minetti 
is entitled to great credit for his indefatigable work and 
eal. The members of the quartet are: Giulio Minetti, first 


1 


violin; Ferdinand Stark, second violin; Charles Heinsen 


viola, and Arthur Weiss, ’cello. S. G. Fleishman will be 


the pianist at the next concert. and G. Ormay, the accom 
panist ALFRED METZGER 


Friedheim at the Metropolitan. 


FTER an absence of some years the Russian virtuoso 
Arthur Friedheim, now a resident of Chicago, played 
before a large audience last Sunday night at the Metro 
politan Opera House. Mr. Friedheim, who always dis 
played great force and fire in his style, has now an added 
tenderness, a beauty and richness of tone, that are very 
gratifying. Such a brilliant, fantastic and poetic perform 
ance of the Liszt E flat Concerto has never been our good 
luck to hear. To an orchestral breadth there was delicacy 
and remarkable finish. Friedheim in this particular work 
and in his encore, the Sixth Hungarian Rhapsody. need 
not fear comparisons with any living virtuoso. He was en 
thusiastically received. Both as a pianist and a conductor 
Friedheim would be a valuable factor in New York musical 
life just now 
Andreas Dippel sang the romance from “Huguenots” 
with the viola obligato most musically. and electrified his 
audience with “Di Quella Pira” for a recall. Herr Ber- 
tram also sang, as did a Miss Broadfoot, mezzo-soprano 
Sembrich gave her usual familiar numbers and a tootling 
aria from Meyerbeer’s “L’Etoile du Nord.” with its pre 
cious foolerv for two flutes. Mr. Paur conducted 


Hawley’s ‘‘ Rose Fable.’’ 

This recent song of C. B. Hawley promises to become as 
popular as his “Because I Love You, Dear,” and is found 
constantly on programs in various parts of the country. It 
is a song of refined merit, with a fine climax, not difficult to 


1 


play or sing 


Meeting of the Gamut Club. 
R‘ ISSINI’S life and works were discussed and illustrated 


at the meeting of the Gamut Club last Saturday even 

ing, held in the chapel of the “Old First” Presbyterian 
Church, corner of Fifth avenue and Twelfth street. In the 
absence of the president, the Rev. Dr. Duffield, Col. C. H 
Olmstead, of the program committee, presided 

An essay giving the salient features of the life and works 
of the Italian composer was read by Miss Alcott 

The musical illustrations were given under the direction 
of William C. Carl, the organist of the church and musical 
director of the club. This part of the evening included 
the overture to “Tancredi,” played on the chapel organ by 
Mr. Carl; the aria “Bel raggio,” from “Semiramide,” 
sung by Miss Alice Kellar; the duo from “The Barber of 
Seville,” played upon the organ and piano by Mr. Carl 
and Miss Lillian Bailie; aria, “Deep Shaded Forest,” 
from “William Tell,” sung by Miss Frances Travers; the 
“Tell” Overture, played on the organ by Mr. Carl; 
Kyrie and Dominie from “Messe Solennelle,” played by 
Mr. Carl, and selections from the “Stabat Mater,” by 
Edward P. Grout, Mrs. Axel C. Hallbeck, Miss Travers 
and Mr. Carl 

The singing of Miss Travers, who, by the way, is a pupil 
of Madame Von Klenner, revealed to advantage the 
Viardot-Garcia method. Miss Travers, in addition to her 
fine and beautifully cultivated voice, possesses the tempera 
ment that enables the singer to make an operatic aria in the 
concert room a delight to the audience. She is a promis 
ing young singer 

Mr. Carl has been quite fortunate in securing good sing 
ers to assist him in the splendid educational work of the 


club carried on under his able direction 


Holmes Cowper. 

The young tenor, Holmes Cowper, is quickly singing 
his way into public favor Recent appearances have add 
ed greatly to his laurels, the press invariably praising 
his excellent voice and artistic method of using it. Mr 
Cowper’s concert engagements in Canada were fulfilled 
and gave great satisfaction, the critics speaking of him in 


e following terms: 














HW es Cowpe f ¢ ag rendered t ter so! His v ¢ 
re, sweet 1 r 1 the 1 recit ¢ Mr. Cowper 
rendered wit h expressior 1 sweetne H endition of 
( fort Ye i Every V was exceptionally eg i Free 
Press, Ottaw Canad December 8, 1809 
Holmes Cowper made ry favorable r r He poss 
re ten V true in int at and gs artis ally Re 
rkably good was his rendering of “Thou Shalt Break Them.” 
Free Press. London, Canada, December 6, 1800 
Seldor ha D th + ; Mr. ¢ wper His 
e is of the } V 1¢ He is a singer 
wh t only eases the gene trained musician a 
vell, for 1} method excellent and his phrasing and interpretation 
ce those of the thorough and cot entious mu n. The recita 
e, “Ye People Rend Your Hearts,” and the ria, “Tf With All 
y Hearts,” we lightful. H r ¢ were all finely rer 
lered.—Evening Herald, D th. December 209, 1899 
H es Cowper f < g tenor the only one who sang 
with the club last vear nd those wi heard him then were not 
lisappointed in his work last night. He was In better voice than 
n the former occasior nd he sang exceedingly well, exhibiting 
ng power as well as smoothness of tone.—Evening New 
naw, December 21, 18090 
Holmes Cowper did credit to the evening’s program The opening 
selection, “Comfort Ye” and tvery Valley” displayed a voice of 
2 d quality, combining quality and power Advertiser, London 
Canada, December 6, 1899 
Holmes Cowper, tenor, of Chicag s the possessor of a rich 
0th voice of great power All his tones are sweet and pure and 
he shows a facile and cultivated style. S nging of “If With A 


Your Hearts” was particularly good Evening Review, Peterbor 


Canada, December 9, 1800 


Holmes Cowper’s fine tenor voice was heard to advantage. He 
excels in the upper register The recitative, “Ye People Rend 
Your Hearts,” and the aria, “If With All Your Hearts,” were given 
with a warmth and richness of tone which won high praise for the 
singer Daily Examiner, Peterboro, Canada, December o, 1800 


1900 
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INSTRUMENTALISTS: 
PETSCHNIKOFF, vioun. 
JACKSON, vioun. 

HAMBOURG, Puno. 

JONAS, PIANO. 

RUEGGER, ‘cevvo. 

GAERTNER, ‘cetco. 

AIME LACHAUME, piano. 

FELIX FOX, piano. 

MARGUERITE STILWELL, Piano. 
VON STERNBERG, iano. 

NEW YORK STRING QUARTET. 


And the 


AR TIstTs 





Exclusive Direction 


VICTOR THRANE, 


33 Union Sq. West, 


NEW YORK. 


J. b. GOTTSCHALK, 


Representative. 














VOCALISTS: 


SAVILLE, soprano. 

VOIGT, soprano. 

Mme. EVTA KILESKI, soprano 
MARGUERITE NEVILLE, soprano. 
RUBY CUTTER, soprano. 
BLOODGOOD, contracro. 
PRESTON, conreatro. 
KATHERINE McGUCKIN, conrratro. 
HAMLIN, tenor. 

CLARK, asso. 

DE GOGORZA, sarrrone. 
FREDERIC HOWARD, sakrrone. 


KALTENBORN ORCHESTRA, FRANZ KALTENBORN, Conductor. 
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W E view with suspicion all this pother over the 

revival of “the dear old-fashioned Italian” 
repertory. If Donizetti and his tiresome rubbish is 
being revived it is for an old-fashioned coloratura 
singer at the opera who hasn’t voice or inclination 
for any but the most artificial trash. Meyerbeer 
may be theatric, but Donizetti is worse. Very 
curious, anyhow, this prima donna autocracy. The 
operatic clock is being put back twenty-five years! 


| epee CALVE’s appearance last Saturday 

night, and again next Saturday night, at the 
popular opera performances is an indication of the 
financial trend of the season. Tickets for the even- 
ing performances are offered every opera night at 
the front door of the Metropolitan Opera House af- 
ter 8:20 by speculators, all the way from $2.50 down 
a seat. Mr. Grau must give up this star system if he 
wishes the public to patronize him properly. One 
spasmodic season like last year is no safe basis for a 
speculation like opera. 


—— 


ENRI LAVEDAN, the newly elected Im- 
mortal of the French Academy—organized 
immortality is the acme of foolishness, is it not?— 
had some pleasant things to say of the Meilhac and 
Offenbach partnership. He thus brilliantly de- 
scribes Offenbach: 
“Leaping like one of Hoffman’s devils from the 


_prompter’s box, a violin at his finger tips, a sort of 


Paganini de bal d’Opéra, with flaming eyes, a 
wizard’s laugh, waving a magic bow. Then on an 
enchanted rhythm of velvet and flame, brown 
polkas with mischievous eyes, blonde German 
waltzes, quadrilles throwing their feet in the air, 
tender melodies, sighing rondels, Bacchic strophes 
and triumphal evokes whirled upon the scene.” 


SHARP CALVE thinks that America has 
improved since her last visit. We don’t for 
some reason continue to pay the same price to see 
and hear a woman whose voice and acting are not 
so good as they formerly were. To the same inter- 
viewer she confesses that we bubble, bubble. She 
means, blows them at the box office of the opera. 
Listen to this nonsense: 

Time was, and not so very long ago, when this country 
did not even have time for music. But with a greater un- 
derstanding and in common with that cry that is in all of us 

the cry for better things—music came to fill the gap. 

The American is not content to be a builder of bridges, a 
projector of railroads, and inventor of this, that or the other 
thing. The artistic side of his nature must be developed, 
and now at the end of the century he has started in to de- 
velop. Of music he is knowing much more each succeeding 
year; he has the knowledge and appreciation now, and soon 
will come the way to do—the writing of grand opera and 
the producing of grand singers. It’s all a case of develop- 
ment, gradual, of course, as all artistic development is, but 
none the less sure. 

But so gradual is the evolution of the apprecia- 
tion of native talent that many foreign singers have 
a chance to get rich during our unpatriotic period. 
Isn’t it singular that with all the cry of expansion, 
imperialism, &c., there is no mention of America 
for the American artist? Art, like charity, should 


begin at home. 


W* quite sympathize with the views expressed 
by James Brown Lord at the dinner given 
last Saturday night by the Society of Mural Paint- 


ers. Speaking of art competitions Mr. Lord said: 
“TI had the opportunity, of which I availed myself, of se 
lecting the painters and sculptors for the court house with 
out competition, and here I must strike what may be to you 
a discordant note; I detest competitions. I believe that in 
all art work they are utterly wrong—in my opinion they are 
the degradation of every art profession they enter into. At 
times they may serve as the incubators of stillborn genius, 
but I have yet to live to see any building born of competi- 
tion completed from its birthday plans, and I have yet to 
see the best results of American architecture evolved from 


any set of drawings selected by means of a competition. 
The point I wish to emphasize can be illustrated by this— 
that when each of the artists was informed of his selection 
the effect was most noticeable—his enthusiasm was aroused 
to the utmost when he clearly understood he had been se 
lected and was not to be forced into a competition. 

“We must all recognize that there is such a thing as ‘the 
artistic temperament,’ and to get the best that such a tem 
perament can give you must always extend your supreme 
confidence, and this, I think, is largely the secret of the suc 
cess of the work accomplished in this building. Had the 
element of competition been brought in, the mercenary, not 
the artistic, spirit would have been aroused, and no such 
result as has been achieved would have been possible.” 

More ethereal in its nature, music and great 
musicians show most sensitively the inartistic folly 
of all prize competitions. This fact THz Mustcar 
Courter has maintained for two decades. 


ANSWERS TO OUEFSTIONS. 


HE Charles De Beriot Studies may be ordered 
from any music publisher who imports 
foreign music. 

Yes, a critical notice was written of a MacDowell 
piano recital some years ago. It will not be pos- 
sible to obtain a copy of THE Musicat Courter 
containing this criticism. We have never printed a 
biographical sketch of Mr. MacDowell 

Mr. Carozzi had better apply by letter to the 
Musical Art Society, Carnegie Hall, for his manu 
script. The competition has taken place 

There are no official metronomic markings in 
Wagner’s music arranged for the piano. The only 
thing we would suggest is an examination of the 
last scene of “Die Walkiire,” if not the full score, 
then the piano and voice arrangement by Klein 
michael. 

Carl Metz had better apply to a band journal, or, 
better still, secure a cornet school for any question 
relating to triple tongueing. Our cornet editor is 
at present studying the use of brass instruments 
among the early Aztecs. 

No; Beethoven did not compose “The Mount of 
Olives” for a delicatessen competition. He was too 
earnest in his art. 


MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


R. BETTS in the London Daily News give a 

résumé of the musical year in England—that 

is to say, London. One operatic novelty, De Lar’s 

“Messaline” and the revival of “La Bohéme” and 
“Le Chalet” marked a dull season. 

“The orchestral novelties of the year have been 
numerous, but several works have only been heard 
once, and a considerable proportion are due to the 
craze for Russian music prevalent at Queen’s Hall 
The works new to England include the following: 

Symphonies—Tschaikowsky in D, Glazounow in C minor 
Hamerik’s “Symphonie Spirituelle,” Borodin in E flat, Mar 
tucci in D minor. 

Concertos—Dohnanyi in E minor, Stanford’s “Down 
Among the Dead Men” Variations. 

Symphonic Poems, Suites, &c.—Dvorak’s “Heldenlied” 
and “Wild Dove,” Tschaikowsky’s “Fatum” and two 
Suites, Grieg’s Dances, Delius’ “When the Dance Goes 
On,” German’s “The Seasons,” Elgar’s Variations, Wal 
lace’s “Sister Helen,’ Rachmaninoff’s Fantasia in E, Bendl’s 
Rhapsody, Bell’s ‘“‘Pardoner’s Tale,” De Lisle’s “Son of th 
Sea,”’ Gatty’s “Cole” Variations, Horrock’s “Romaunt of 
the Page,’’ Hurlstone’s Variations, Gibson’s ‘Melodies 
Ecossaises,” Korsakoff’s Fantasia, Steggall’s Suite in E 

Overtures—Tschaikowsky’s “Caprice d’Oxane,” Bala 
kirew’s Three Russian Themes, Lucas’ “As You Like It,” 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie’s “Manfred,” Taylor’s “Hiawatha,” 
Corder's “Tragic,’ Saint-Saéns’ “Dejanire.” 

Miscellaneous—Sir Hubert Parry’s “Repentance” and 
Hamilton Clarke’s “Only Way” music. Elgar’s “Sea Pic 
tures,” songs, with orchestral accompaniment. 

“The Philharmonic Society, who brought over 
this year Rachmaninoff, Martucci and Richard 
Strauss, have changed their conductor, Mr. Cowen 
succeeding Sir A. C. Mackenzie. The advance of 
Sunday orchestral and other concerts continues, 
and a London Musical Festival has started. We 
have had visits from Rosenthal, Paderewski, Doh- 
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nanyi, Moritz Moszkowski, Busoni and several 
smaller and women. Many of these have given re- 
citals, and among the chamber music novelties may 
be mentioned: 

Mme. Liza Lehmann’s “In Memoriam,” 
‘Maud,” Dohnanyi’s Quartet, Quintet, and ’cello sonata, 
Duncan’s quintet for piano and wind, pianoforte trios by 
Napravnik in G minor, Gustav Haag, Franchetti in G, 
and Davies in C minor; sonatas by Richard Strauss in E 
tarns in D minor, and Chevillard in G minor, 


Somervell’s 


flat, Ethel 
Mandl’s piano quintet in G, Gouvy’s octet in E flat, Er- 
nest Walker’s quartet in D 

“Choral music is still more or less under a cloud 
in London, although it flourishes in the country. 
Perosi’s oratorios, produced for the first time this 
year, failed to make their mark, owing mainly to 


their introduction under unfortunate conditions. 
rhe novelties have included: 

Coleridge Taylor's “Death of Minnehaha,” Perosi’s 
“Passion,” “Transfiguration,” “Resurrection,” and “Laz- 
arus;” Lehmann’s “Young Lochinvar,” Pitt’s “Hohen- 
linden,” Depret’s “Te Deum,” Sir Frederick Bridge’s 


allad of the Clampherdown,” Wagner’s “Holy Supper,” 
“Bridge’s version of ““Messiah,” and Professor Parker's 
‘Hora Novissima” and “Holy Child.” 


THE MISE-EN-SCENE. 
TER a while the strictures upon the defective 
performances at the Metropolitan, which 
now appear in these columns solely, will be sus- 
tained by the press and people at large. A thor- 
ough intelligent analysis will gradually expose the 
fact that our star system with its necessary com- 
plement, the high salary crime, is incompatible with 
artistic direction and that no manager can ever suc- 
ceed in satisfying culture and discrimination in 
opera who must devote all his resources to the pay- 
ment of the insufferably high salaries guaranteed 
to the nomadic foreigner. 

A letter to the New York Sun published last Sat- 
urday gives another view of radical defects in cer- 
tain directions: 

CATHOLIC THE OPERA. 


RITUAL Al 


CompLaint Tuat lt Is 1n Bap TasTE AND INACCURATE 


To the Editor of the Sun: 
Sir—As an annual subscriber to the opera of many years’ 
standing | wish to protest, through the columns of your 
valued journal, against an abuse of constamt occurrence in 
the stage management of the Grau Opera Company. | re 


fer to the persistently contemptuous treatment of Catholic 


ritual whenever this is represented in opera. Ii must be a 
source of great offense to the thousands of Catholics who 
patronize Mr. Grau’s performances, and I| think this public 
protest should appropriately appear in the Sun, which has 
undoubtedly a larger circulation among Catholics than any 


other daily newspaper. 


The latest occasion of offense was on Monday in the 
performance of “Le Prophéte.” In the coronation scene 
twelve women appeared as acolytes bearing censers. No 


attempt was made, even by the use of boys’ wigs, to dis 
their long hair was merely brought up on 
red 
caps very much afier the manner of the familiar advertise 
In the same proces 


guise their sex; 
top of the head, upon which were coquettishly pinned 


ments of the Franco-American soups. 
sion walked four bishops in full canonicals bearing mean 
ingless banners in their hands instead of croziers, while a 


followed in a robe so faded and dirty that no 


Cardinal 
boarding house cook surely would have accepted it as a 
gift. Last year I saw M 
cap throughout the marriage scene while he was represent- 
It may be that 


Saleza as Romeo twice wear his 


ing the reception of a Catholic sacrament. 
M. Saleza, although a Frenchman, is also a Jew, and that 
his action was instinctive; but this fact cannot excuse so 
flagrant an offense against religious respect, histrionic art 
and historical accuracy on the part of the stage manage 
ment. Again, in the representation of “L’Africaine” last 
year, the Council of Prelates, composed not only of mem 
bers of the noblest and richest families, but of the highest 
dignitaries of the Catholic Church in Spain at that time, 
were dressed in so slovenly and ludicrous a manner, with 
dirty, ill-fitting cassocks (reaching in many instances only 
half way below their knees), that their appearance was as 
dignified as a chorus of monkeys 

Let me call Mr. Grau’s attention to a few more inac- 
curacies. A bishop’s crozier means a shepherd’s crook and 
is a sign of his spiritual pastorate. He carries it in his right 
hand always, when walking, in all solemn functions. He 


does not hold it either as a quarterstaff or a pike; he uses 





it naturally, to assist his steps. And he does not carry ban 
ners; he might as appropriately carry a Thanksgiving tur 
key. 
feeling is the introduction of Mephistopheles into a Catholic 
church. If there is a spot on earth into which the devil can 
not enter it is a church. If in an earlier scene in 
he is driven off in agony merely by the sight of the cross-hilt 
of a sword, how absurdly inconsistent it is that he should 
enter, with perfect sang froid into the actual presence, of 
God in His consecrated temple. Calvé alone 
combined artistic sense and religious instinct in presenting 
this scene at the porch of the church. 

Now, I maintain that though Mr. Grau may take the lib 
erty to introduce Catholic ritual into his performances, he 
In every instance the 


has shown 


has no right to take liberties with it. 
only effect produced is one of contempt and ridicule of 
It might be pardonable in a “barn storm 


the 


sacred subjects. 


ing’’ company, but it is inexcusable at Metropolitan 


Opera House. If Catholic ritual could only be studied like 
the ancient Egyptian, from stone inscriptions and papyri, 
Mr. Grau and his stage manager might excite only our sym 
pathy in their efforts, but, as a short walk to the Cathedral 
on any great feast day, or even a few questions to any Cath 
olic ecclesiastic would suffice to brush away their ignorance 
Catholics can but feel that the undignified and irreverent 
manner in which subjects and objects sacred to them are 
represented is due merely to contemptuous indifference. 
A SUBSCRIBER TO THE OPERA 


NEw YOrK, January 12, 1900 


We have seen a Chippendale chair in a mytho- 
logical scene on the stage of the Metropolitan and 
it never disturbed either Jupiter Plancon or Maurice 
Grau or the box holders. The anachronism passed 
in silent review as if it were the appropriate thing. 
Mythological, medizvel, modern all in one scene 
at one time, or in a pastoral work like Mignon 
or a romantic Flying Dutchman or a dramatic 
Don Juan performance—the one particle exchanged 
for the other to suit the special emergency—made 
no difference to the authorities. 

Mr. Grau takes the 
ritual, as the writer of the above letter declares; 
Mr. Grau has no knowledge of the Catholic ritual. 
It is not necessary to know much if anything to be a 


no liberties with Catholic 


business manager of the Metropolitan high salary 
speculation. Mr. Grau is a Moravian and may be a 
Herrenhuter and may never have been in a cathe- 
dral, church, mosque, synagogue or camp meet- 
ing. 
with the knowledge that produces fine distinctions. 
Mr. Grau wants to fill his house so that expenses 


It is not in his case necessary to be endowed 


can be met and insolvency ds averted and that is 
the thing to do. He believes, or appears to be- 
lieve, that the American wishes and hopes to be 
humbugged and to do that means to fill the house 
in any possible manner. He may be right again. 
On the strength of this he gets a crowd of highly 
advertised stars over here and supports them with 
an army of incompetents and he even dispenses 
with a regisseur or stage manager. 

In the “go as you please” opera style where each 
star dresses as he or she pleases, walks as he or she 
thinks best, enters or leaves in any manner suitable 
to the temporary notion, no stage manager is re 
quired. Hence no costumes in accordance with the 
environment, historical period or special design of 
Hence no mis-en-scene except such 
as is momentarily patched up the 
Hence no rehearsing to study, in advance, how the 
Hence no re 


the composer. 
for occasion. 
“show” will appear to the audience. 
gard for costume, for head dress, for ballet, for 
chorus, for scenery, for orchestra and, of course, 
none for the Catholic ritual or any other ritual. 
The most stupid contretemps take place constantly 
on the Metropolitan stage and of such emphatic 
kind that if they could be duplicated on an Euro- 
pean Continental stage the impresario would be 
come distinguished as the originator of new species 
Comedies could not com 
Yet 


here they are soberly accepted and considered en 


of public entertainment. 
pete were such performances given over there. 
regle. A women in a Swiss garb is at times met 
in Spain and Andalusian mantillas are fashionable 
in.a Lucia di Lammermoor chorus. The varieties 
of swords used are a caution and it is a wonder that 


scimeters have not yet appeared among the nobles 


Another instance of irreverent handling and inartistic 


“Faust” 
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of Brabant where the Italian chorus replies to the 
German address of a Polish regent who has to de 
cide between an American girl singing French and 
a Dutchman singing German 

As to the age and physical condition of the Met- 
ropolitan costumes to which the above writer ob 
jects, let us merely say that much of the paper used 
to fill the Metropolitan is made of better rags than 


some of those worn upon that stage by the under- 


paid supernumeraries. Grau is not at fault. In 
many directions he is unable to.distinguish between 
meritorious and meretricious and in others he is 


helpless because he must first collect, at all haz 
ards,-what the stars must get. Nothing can be done 
constitute a dis 
of 
community, until the viciousness of the high salary 


Ad 


mit that once by not patronizing it and the battle 


to remedy all these evils, which 


grace to the supposed intelligenc« this great 


foreign star scheme is admitted on principle 


for art and music is won 


THE DEATH OF LAMOUREUX AND 
OTHERS. 
otrauss, it 1s 


ITH the of 


true that 


exception Johann 


no ass man in music died 


first-cl 


during 1899. But there were, neverthcless, a tak- 


ing-off of many interesting individualities, chief 
among whom was Charles Lamoureux, the Parisian 
conductor. 


bered for his labors in behalf of Wagner’s music in 


M. Lamoureux will be chiefly remem 


France, but that by no means represents his entire 


musical activity. He led a world famous orchestra 
and was an enthusiast in many directions. Bach’s 
Music,” “The Messiah,” 
and Isolde,” the 


Dvorak fairly 


‘Passion Judas Macca 


beus,” “Tristan works of Schu- 


mann, Brahms, Grieg, indicate his 


versatility. He went to his “Lohengrin” rehearsals 
pistol in pocket, for the anti- Wagner craze meant 
isks to person and _ property And his last 


achievement, at the of sixty-six, the first pro 


age 


duction of “Tristan” if? Paris, shows a record that 


beautifully illustrates a career unselfishly devoted 


to the best in art 


Lamoureux was a Bordeaux man—1834 is his 


birth date—and he studied the violin at the Paris 


becque, Leborneand 
Adam and Pilet, 


for classical chamber music, 


Conservatoire under Girard, Tol 


Chauvet. In 1860, with Colonne, 


he founded a society 


and later the “Société de |’ Harmonie Sacrée” came 
into existence. Bach and Handel’s music, genuine 
novelties in France, were produced. In 1881 La 
moureux founded his orchestra, and henceforth 


His band was technically 
the 


his were musical history 


one of the most finished, if not most finished, 


in the world. Its polish came from arduous re 


hearsals, and its polish also militated against its 
development on the more passionate and dramatic 


lines. It is a virtuoso orchestra Lamoureux’s 


large personal fortune enabled him to carry into 


execution all of his pet schemes. His Queen’s Hall 


concerts, in London, will be missed His funeral 
ke rdinand cle Ss lernes, Paris, 


France has indeed lost a 


from the Church of St 
was a semi-national affair 
public spirited music lover and a gifted man 
the time of 


The career of Strauss we recited at 


his death. His ‘genius was unique, and will never 


be replaced. The complete musical necrology of 
the year 1899 is as follows: 

Milloecker, 
etta composer, and Ernst Chausson, a gifted French 
killed 


M 


of the Royal Domchor, Berlin; J 


Composers—Johann Strauss; oper 


while bicycling; conductors, 
Levy, Albert Decker, director 
W of 


Dublin; Dupont, of Brussels, a conductor, and not, 
I 
He 


ce nip Ser, 
Lamoureux, R 
( rl veT, 


as some the pianist and con 


suppose, 
was born at Ensival January 3, 1838 


Liége and Brussels and conduct: at 


atre de la Monnaie and also at Warsaw, Moscow 
and was with Gye at Covent Garden Lila 
Clay Pianists, organists, violinists and instru 
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mentalists generally are represented by Oscar 
Raif—whose obituary has already appeared; De 
Kontski, the octogenarian pianist; Lehmeyer and 
Pujol, violinists; Ben Wells, flutist; S. B. Mills, 
the veteran New York pianist; Dr. Sangster, the 
organist; Paul Moller, a Swedish organist, who 
died at the age of ninety-one; Emil Breslaur, piano 
teacher, of Berlin; J. H. Cramer, violinist, of Am- 
sterdam ; Marie Paur, pianist; Alfred Hayes, George 
H. Chickering, Muir Smith, E. S. Newman, James 
Hilher and J. L. Brewer, piano makers; Cavaillé- 
Coll and Doherty, organ makers, and George 
Gemiinder, violin maker. 

F. Dal Verme, the proprietor of the Dal Verme 
|heatre (Milan); Adolphe d’Ennery, the prolific 
librettist (Paris); J. N. Fuchs, court capellmeister 
(Vienna); Carlotta Giess, the foremost dancer of 
bygone days (Geneva); Dr. Carl Gille, secretary of 
the General German Music Union (Jena); Heinrich 
Henkle, composer and writer (Frankfort); Adolph 
Mehrkens, director of the Bach Society (Ham- 
burg); H. Pfeil, composer and author (Leipsic); 
Elise Polka, the author and singer (Munich); J. 
Reiter, violin maker (Mittelwald); S. Salomon, 
opera composer and violinist (Stockholm); Fran- 
ciscus Sarcey, theatrical critic (Paris); Wilhelm 
Speidel, pianist and composer (Stuttgart); Mar- 
garethe Stern Herr, pianist (Dresden); Wilhelm 
Treiber, court capellmeister (Cassel); Louis Zott- 
mayer, opera baritone (Weimar); Von Milde, the 
venerable basso and father of the Wagnerian bari- 
tone, and Arthur Rousley, operatic manager. 

Minor personalities are Charles M. Curtiss, an 
English opera singer; Viotti Collins, English vio- 
linist, died October 25, aged seventy-seven; Louis 
Pretorius, of Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Luigi Badia, 
opera composer, in Milan; Edoardo Soldi, pianist 
and composer, died at Florence, aged eighty-one; 
Dr. Ivan Greizinger, pupil of Volkmann, died at 
Budapest; Giovanni Sorazano, a_ well-known 
Paduan clarinetist; Carl Ueberhorst, oberregisseur 
of the Dresden Opera, died November 5, aged sev- 
enty-seven, formerly a barifone singer; Giuseppe 
Ceccherini, of Florence, theorist and capellmeister ; 
Stéphen Morelot, writer and musical antiquarian 
oi Dijon, a contemporary of Feétis; Delphin Bal- 
leyguier, composer and critic of Paris; Victor 
Husella, court concertmaster of Lisbon, a Leipsic 
graduate; August Hendrik Winding, pianist and 
director of the Copenhagen Conservatory, studied 
with Reinecke and Gade; William J. Gilmer, a fa- 
mous English ballet dancer and composer of bal- 
lets, died at Birmingham, December 1; Pietro 
Nani, double-bass player, at Milan, and Marco 
Arati, old time operatic basso, and Henry Brandeis, 
tenor and brother of the late Frederick Brandeis, 
the composer, whose death preceded his. 

M. Bertrand, director of the Paris Grand Opera, 
met his death, it seems, from a chill caught at the 
of M. he French opera 
singers, as superstitious as their colleagues in this 
country, put it down to another cause. On leaving 
Lamoureux’s house, Bertrand called out to his com- 
panions to get on to the road, as it was unlucky to 
But a cart came 


funeral Lamoureux. 


leave a funeral by the pavement. 
along at a furious rate, and the two were obliged to 
seek refuge on the sidewalk. Within a week Ber- 
was dead. Nearly every male musician in 
Paris was at his funeral, together with Mesdames 
Chaumont, Bréval, Delna and Marie Roze, who had 
all appeared under his s:anagement at the Opéra or 
the Variétés. Madame Schneider, the Belle Héléne 
of 1864, but now a veteran of sixty-five years, was 
also present. Delmas, Vaquet and Renaud sang 
in the Requiem, and Gailhard, the old Covent Gar- 
den baritone, now co-manager of the Paris Opéra, 
pronounced the funeral oration. 

Among the singers were Piccolomini; Amalia 
Joachim, the contralto, who died February 3, 1899, 
at Berlin; Louise Liebhart, of London; Foli, the 
American basso; Henry Haigh, De Solla, Wiegand, 
and the bass Novara, an Englishman. With the 


trand 


exception of Piccolomini, adequate obituary no- 
tices of these artists have appeared in THE MusicaL 
Courter. The once famous Italian soprano died 
at a village near Florence last Christmas Day in 
reduced circumstances. She was born at Sienna in 
1834, though this date is by no means settled. 
Over forty years ago this artist was an important 
figure in the operatic world. Coming of a dis- 
tinguished Italian family, as lovers of Schiller may 
remember, she could proudly point to Pope Pius 
II., several cardinals and many literary men and 
soldiers as being of her blood. She made her début 
at Florence in “Lucrezia Borgia,” and was the 
original Violetta in “Traviata” at Paris. Her best 
roles were Norma, Maria in “La Figlia,” Adina in 
“Elixir of Love,” Zerlina, Susanna and Arline. She 
visited America in 1858 and made much money, 
and in 1860 she retired from the opera in London, 
for she married the Marquis Gaetani della Fargia. 
This marriage, like most of the kind, did not turn 
out remarkably well, for in 1884, being very poor, a 
testimonial was organized by her old admirers. It 
should be set down to her credit that she returned 
to the boards in 1863 to sing four times for the 
benefit of her old manager, Benjamin Lumley. She 
was not a great artist, for her musical education 
was defective. She was called “the greatest im- 
postor that ever presumed to present herself before 
an intelligent musical audience, for she could not 
sing a scale.” Piccolomini took the accusation 
calmly, as she drew tremendously with the public 
for five years. Her reply was characteristic: “They 
call me a little impostor, and they give me bouquets 
and applauses and moneys. Why not be a little 
impostor?” This argument is to-day used success- 
fully by some singers we could mention. But the 
bad pose of Piccolomini’s voice told on its flexibility 
and purity, and she was forced to withdraw to pri- 


vate life. Since then she practically disappeared. 





HOW THEY CAME ON THE STAGE, 
a FRIDBERG has lately given to the 


public an interesting collection of notes and 
reminiscences of the way in which many renowned 
artists make their first appearance at a public per- 
formance. As in their styles of performance a 
marked individuality is to be noticed in the man- 
ner in which they come onto the platform and face 
the assembled audience. Naturally the great men 
have imitators who copy their dress, their hair, 
their gait and the like, often so well that a short- 
sighted public takes the ass for the lion. These, 
however, may be passed over in silence. 

Paganini, according to the reports of eyewit- 
nesses, came on creeping, looking furtively about 
him, with uncertain steps, as if he would every 
moment lose his balance, his deep black, weirdly 
flashing eyes boring like dagger points into the 
public. This diabolical, hypnotizing look had, 
however, a very prosaic background. The great 
artist was unspeakably suspicious and feared at 
every concert that he would be cheated. So the 
moment he put his foot on the stage he cast a glance 
at the audience to get an idea of the receipts. 

Liszt in his younger days did not ascend the plat- 
form—he stormed it. He sat down at his instru- 
ment and struck some mighty chords before the 
public was really aware of his presence. Later, 
when he wore the ecclesiastical dress, he changed 
his manner in this respect to one more befitting his 
clerical position. 

Mendelssohn appeared before the  Leipsic 
Gewandhaus with that polite, cheerful smile with 
which one usually enters a society of good friends. 
In contrast to him, Schumann came on with a 
gloomy mien, his eyes turned to the ground, while, 
as if absentminded, he tapped at his desk. Schu- 
mann, it is known, was one of those creatures so 
distrait that he often did not recognize his own 
children on the street. Once, at the Gewandhaus, 


when he was studying with the orchestra one of 








his own symphonies the first waldhorn made a mess 
of a solo passage. —The composer, lost in the realms 
of fantasy, did not at the moment think of tapping 
his desk to call the attention of the performer; he 
went on quietly muttering ‘to himself, ‘Beautiful 
bit for the horn, but he does not bring it out.” At 
the next rehearsal the hornist made the same mis- 
take. Schumann went on, and turning to his wife, 
who was sitting in the parquet, said almost in tears, 
“See, Marie, he does not do it.” 

Rigid, with close pressed lips, holding high his 
grand head, with its prominent aquiline nose, 
Hector Berlioz stepped on. No applause, however 
stormy, could move a muscle in the iron lineaments 
of the French Beethoven, the victim of so many in- 
trigues and misfortunes, who despised the world. 
With a scarcely noticeable nod he at last, in his 
later days, acknowledged the welcome of the 
public. ‘ 

Rubinstein tramped on with heavy, elephantine 
tread, his arms hanging carelessly down, his gaze 
fixed on the infinite. Whoever saw this powerful 
head, with its forest of hair, appear—even the least 
had the involuntary feeling, “From this 
And 





musical 
man we can only have something grand.” 
they did hear something grand. 

Bulow came on with a cold, strongly ironic 
smile. His appearance said, “Now | shall show you 
how it is done.” 

Richard Wagner Iridberg saw twice in concert. 
rhe first time in Vienna, and some years later in 
Berlin, where he gave a concert, and next day a 
matinee. There was little that was characteristic 
in the entrance of the great master, with the pos- 
sible exception that he displayed an irritable, al- 
When he came to the desk he 
found it wreathed in flowers. “What is this?” 
cried in a rage. ‘What is the meaning of this farce? 
Am I a ballet girl? Off with it!’ He did not be 
gin till it was removed. 


most tired look. 
he 


That genuine Bavarian, ranz Lachner, trotted 
out with easy good nature. When the old fat fel- 
low, with his jovial face—he died at eighty-six, and 
in those days was always known as “old Lachner”’ 

-stood up and conducted one of his suites one 
could see in his face that it gave him pleasure. 

Wieniawski’s entrance had something charming, 
fascinating, in it. In spite of his abnormal em- 
bonpoint he showed in all his movements and in his 
smile such grace that the public at the sight of him 
felt animated. He was one of the most spirituel 
and witty men whom Fridberg ever met. A good 
joke was more to him than the biggest box office 
Even when on the platform he often took 
For example, 


receipts. 
the fancy of surprising the public. 
in Paris once he played at the Pasdeloup concert 
a new concerto with orchestra by Vieuxtemps, un- 
der the latter’s personal conducting. At the end 
there was enthusiastic applause. Wieniawski ap- 
peared once, twice, and as the applause continued 
he came out a third time, applauding. The Paris 
public at once understood that this ovation ought 
to be for Vieuxtemps, and, charmed with the idea, 
it burst forth into a regular storm that would not 
be allayed till the composer had appeared three 
times. Wieniawski stood all the time at the foot- 
lights and applauded loudly. 

Ferdinand Laub, the greatest violinist of his day, 
came on with clownish rudeness. The man in any 
case was very insignificant looking, came in like a 
cobbler, made churlishly a ridiculous bow, and pre- 
judiced the public against him. In the course of 
the concert, however, the opinion changed to glow- 
ing enthusiasm. 

Joachim was first heard by Fridberg in Vienna. 
3efore he appeared the audience heard him tune his 
violin, and the mere drawing of the bow across the 
strings created a general movement in the public. 
Simple, kindly, gentle, and yet with the dignity of 
sovereignty, the real king of the violin stepped out, 
the only one; he knew that he could use what no 
one else possessed to the same extent, the per- 








fection of the classic style, the violin in its subtlest 
tone effects. 

Arthur Nikisch takes the greatest possible pains 
to escape the notice of the public. He winds his 
way through the orchestra, and, bowing almost im- 
perceptibly, stands at his desk without his entrance 
Even the usual taps on the desk to 
the 


being noticed. 
indicate the commencement 
little man with the interesting head, in order not to 
Little as he is, as 


are avoided by 
attract unnecessary attention. 
soon as he raises his baton he grows visibly into a 
giant. 

Ole Bull had something Punch-like or Pierrot- 
like at his entrance. The old, tall man hopped in 
with a silly smile like a three year old child. In 
spite of a wonderful tone and a technic, in some 
directions infallible, he made a ridiculous im- 
pression. 

Hellmesberger knew well how to present himself 
to the public at his quartet soirées. He came in, 
violin in hand, much in advance of his companions, 
passed through the ranks of the audience, stopping 
to chat nonchalantly with a friend, till he reached 
the platform, and even then he nodded to his more 
intimate friends. 

Lhe drollest figure that l'ridberg ever saw in the 
concert hall was the artist whom he describes as the 
“American piano virtuoso,” Leopold de Meyer. 
He writes: ‘Meyer, a native Australian, was, if | 
mistake not, the first pianist who went from Europe 
to America. He soon learned the taste of the dear 
He guided himself by it, and with great 
success. L. de Meyers, Esq., then thought he 
could employ the same method in Vienna—and, lo! 
It was at a 


Yankees. 


and behold! he was not far wrong. 

matinee in the hall of the Music Society. The great- 
est artists of Vienna were there, Meyer among them. 
His appearance at once excited general attention. 
A tall, broad-shouldered figure, with snow write 
hair, and a Henri Quatre beard, with the ends of his 
mustachios at least a quarter of a yard apart, an 
overcoat short, and of a screaming yellow color, 
over a dress coat; a monocle in his eye; in his hand 
an elegant walking-stick with a jeweled handle, he 
sat in the first row of the parquet, chatting with 
his neighbors, instead of, like the other artists, re- 
tiring to their room. When it was his number he 
jumped with one spring to the platform, pulled off 
his overcoat, flung it carelessly on a chair, and sat 
down at the piano. He had been there scarcely a 
second, when he jumped up again, called the ushers 
and made them push the piano to where he pointed 
time, ran his 
it was a won- 


out. Then he sat down a second 
fingers through his hair and began. 
derfully beautiful Andante, charmingly performed 
by him. The public listened with great attention. 
lhe introduction ended, then came the theme 
general surprise—'O du lieber Augusten’ (Buy a 
Broom). 

“What follows passes all description. 


times played with his thumbs alone, then he smote 


He some- 


with his fists, and with his elbows, musical box 
effects, bell ringing, thunder-claps, all through one 
another, and finally he took his stick and drummed 
a variation. A genuine Witches’ Sabbath. How 
he did all this, with what lightness, with what grace, 
occasionally interrupted with coquetting with ladies 
in the parquet, smiling as if these antics amused 
him—beyond comparison! ‘The public, too, were 
vastly amused, Johannes Brahms at their head, and 
Leopold de Meyer was the only one who had to 
give a da capo—in his style—what a Genius!” 


Opera in Russia. 


The season of Italian opera opened at the Imperial Op 
era House of St. Petersburg on December 28, “Traviata” 
being the opera given. 

Sigrid Arnoldson, star of the company, made her début 
Battistini sang the part of 


as Violetta with great success. 
Germont, and Caruso was Alfredo. 

The subscription for the season is exceptionally 
and the receipts for the first evening 
roubles—$6,000. 


large, 


were over 12,000 
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BoHEMIA 


Bohemia! Bohemia! The land of art and song, 

Che land of genius, far removed from Mammon’s greedy 
throng ; 

Whose glories glad the author’s pen, whose joys the po 
sings, 

[he kingdom unconventional, the realm of different things 

[he empire reached by weary climbs of many a dingy stair, 

rhe home of shiny velvet coats and weird and wondrous 
hair ; 

Where grand and gorgeous ties are worn to hide a thread 
bare shirt, 

(nd inspiration soars and sings 'mid Chinese gods and dirt 

Bohemia! Bohemia! Where hearts are open wide, 

And each one’s purse his neighbor’s is, with naught 
inside ; 

Where sparks of genius bravely strive to light the attic 
rooms, 

And budding talent does its best, but ah! 


Where coffee’s always brown and thick 


so seldom blooms 


and wine is blue 
and thin, 
And every doorway has its wolf, who strives 


Where “feasts of fancy” form too oft the toiler’s daily fare, 


to enter in; 


7 


And unpaid bills are plentiful as dollar bills are rare 


Bohemia! Bohemia! Thou world of hopes and fears 


Of themes and dreams and cigarettes, free lunches, beers 
and tears, 
Impressions, color schemes and dust, starvation, smoke and 


debts, 
Despair and work and dunning notes and “‘editor’s regrets.’ 


Forgive me if I do not say I love thee, but I find 


[hey praise thee most who’ve won success and left thy 
courts behind ; 
And if perchance the day should come when, from thy 
clutches free, 
I live once more as white man should, I'll sing in prais¢ 
of thee Town Topics 
6 | LD) rather live in Bohemia than in any othe 
land!” Isn’t that a line of the late John Boyle 
O’Reilly? I remember this poet-athlete fifteen 


He was a king among men, 
Gor dd old 
O’Reilly’s 


years ago and more. 
as Walt Whitman described him to me 
Walt for 
country 


several summers to 


the 


went 


house on water near Boston some 


louching on 
I have skirted 


where. The pair were great chums 
this Bohemia, I wonder where it is! 
its coast for years, yet have I never reached its in 
that | 

such 


terior. At times I could have sworn 
descried its tall towers glittering in the sun 
and its forests and rivers beckoning green 


But, 


a sun! 
and silver to the tired eye of the wanderer 
alas! it was only the faded cedar on some belated 
reflection 

But the 


café Christmas tree, or else the tinny 
from the soup tureens of Bowery kitchens 
mirage was a pleasing one, it deceived me as it has 
a million others, for it is born of the nostalgia of 
weak nerved, imaginative persons. It needed no 
Berkeley to tell them that the world, the seemingly 
solid world, is an illusion. The poet, painter, musi- 
cian and sculptor have little doubt of the reality of 
dreams; what is all art but dreamland, a lovely vis- 
ion cunningly forged by the sixth sense, the dream 
organ? So Bohemia was built even before the Bible 
was, and I do not doubt that the man with the prog- 
nathic jaw and flat skull, the man of Arved Barine, 
the cave-dweller, the wielder of paleolithic weap- 
ons, and the swift runner, had, too, his Bohemia 
To him it must have been a country of limitless 
stone hatchets, where the females crooned on tree 
tops and watched their men brain each other for 


dinner. Shakespeare’s “coast of Bohemia” lies just 
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beyond the breakers, and no boat has yet landed its 
passengers on its delectable strand. Perhaps the 
River Styx, its hither bank, may hide the true Bo- 
hemia. To reach it we are ferried across by the 
dread Charon, and then we have entered the prom- 


ised place. 


first hunted for Bohemia it 


I found it, | always found 


With fearful joy | 
Paris many years ago 
it, but, like a dream, it would not abide. Either | 
hadn't a penny and the cafés seemed fairly brim 
ming with the good things of life—wit, learning, 
liveliness and cheer—or.else I sought with full pock 
ets and heavy heart and the illusory coast line had 
vanished. Many pretty allegories might be made 
about Bohemia, but disillusionment is in the end. 


Here we have no Bohemia unless cheap table 
(hotes, full of cheap artists and newspaper men, 
may be called by that sacred, joyful name. Henri 
Murger and his gallant band would have been jailed 
in New 


the y were, 


York or else called swindlers. Perhaps 


Chasing the elusive five franc animal 
is no more difficult than holding fast to its running 
the 


\merica Bohemia and the Bohemians are distaste 


mate, dollar bill. As we worship money in 


ful to us. John Jay Chapman calls Stevenson a pre- 


cocious boy and Whitman a poetic tramp. He may 
be right, indeed I think he is. Both men started 
for Bohemia early in life and both reached it, the 
one in Vailama, the other in Camden Then we 


signalized the double event by a brace of obituaries 
FF ¢ 


If | could but impress upon your memory the irre 
mediable fact that art and business do not go hand 
in hand! Bohemia and Belgravia are leagues asun 
der. Pity then to listen to the chorus of complaint, 
a chorus that forever dins in my cortical cells. It 


do to be saved?” but 


is no longer “What must | 


How much is in the profession?” Why, good 
have you no sense for the eternal proprie 
Art 


rich artist is 
1 
] 


heavens! 
ties, for the immitigable law of compensation? 
Phe 


is selling himse 


is a religion, not a speculation 


Either he f 


a horrid contradiction 
or his public. How can you expect all that life 


offers and more besides? In the old days the singer 
was given his lodging and broke glad bread with the 
It was felt that his gifts were his riches, 


that 


servants 


that he saw life with an enchanted eye and 


some of this enchantment brooded over his speech 
| 


He was often called 


mad, and, in sooth, he was, but 
never mad enough to amass money like a squirrel 
does nuts, or a chattering ape hiding in its chops 
some scrap of fallen food. The artist was not yet 
magpie and monkey, and he sang all the better, saw 
fairer dreams, and at night heard the stars sing in 
cosmical chorus and across the firmament discerned 
flaming and sweetly colored shapes wing their an 
gelic way. His Bohemia was skyward and not in 
the drab, dissipated province of café and stock mar 
ket the the 
artist, whose art finds him poor and craving for the 


sleek content of the banker! Are you not already af 


Shame, shame on covetousness of 


fluent in dreams? 
those others would, if they could, throw money, like 


Do you not hear things for which 
physic, to the dogs? Art is its own justification, its 
own reward. Beauty through a darkening veil al 
lows the few to faintly discover her countenance, 
and must we like ungrateful varlets leave her to 
carouse with Dives, to beg his favors, to envy him 
his fat and purple repose? Hitch your Bohemia to 
a star and be thankful on bended knee if the gods 


You 


an 


have annointed your eyelids can’t be rich 
rich in 
The 


artist is himself as the gods in his creative powers 


and an artist, but you can be artist 


imaginings, and so fashion your own world 


> =’ se 


I expect a post card next week asking me what 


is to pay the rent if I encourage this sort of idealism, 
Madame, like Hamlet “eat the 


and I shall reply: 
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air promise crammed,” for, if you cannot feed ca- 
pons so, it is true artist’s diet! 


Se " g 


Yet it is rather hard on the landlord, is it not? 


* * 2 


\fter | read the exquisite music of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ poems the other day | searched out his pic- 
ture and noticed that psychical delicacy is reflected 
in his physical frame. His finely cut features, the 
eye of a dreamer of beautiful things, the mouth reti- 
cent yet trembling with the vibrations of a superior 
soul. Ah! how happy this young man, who, de- 
spite his joyous sorrows and.the danger that comes 
with success, has the vision and with it the voice! 
| have been informed by one who is nearly related 
to him that the young poet of whom London is 
talkingof course that means the hundred inti- 
mate souls of the city—is married, has known the 
pangs of a father who sees his dead child, and so my 
conjecture last week, like most conjectures of the 
sort, was both false and foolish. 


¢ =» 


The woman guestion is one to be shunned. I 
say the question, not the theme itself, but I may 
more than recommend Laura Marholm’s latest 
book, reviewed to death, vet a remarkable volume. 
Harry Thurston Peck admits this with reservations. 
Frau Marholm is a Scandinavian, and the women 
North must have been bound with iron social gyves 
to judge of the quality of their protestant litera- 
ture. Ibsen, Bjornson, even Strindberg—whose 
crazy pendulum swings to the other extreme—are 
full of the heady polemics of sex. Sex—why, one 
sickens of the subject after reading these problem 
plays and novels. Yo all American women between 
the ages of eighteen and eighty | say read Laura 
Marholm’s ‘Studies in the Psychology of Woman.” 
The dissatisfied ones, those who really believe all 
they read in the Woman's Page of the daily papers, 
may perhaps realize how much better off is the 
this wonderful phrase is of Helen 
Little 


wonder there is a woman movement in Europe. 
Best of all, here 


“Unquiet Sex” 
Watterson Moody’s coining—in America. 


For its psychology read Marholm. 
is a woman telling us secrets, secrets not to be cap- 
tured by men never so watchful at the lips of the 
And it is a sad corrective for 
presumption, We 
I’ve known that for years, but 


Sphinx that Defies. 


masculine masculine vanity. 
are only tolerated 
here it is elevated to the dignity of a psychological 
system lhese long-haired, soft-eyed animals, as 
Guy de Maupassant described them, are our true 
critics, weighing us ever in scales that are mor- 


tifyingly candid, excusing us if they love us, but 
after all only tolerating us, allowing the lord of crea- 
tion to kneel in humble attitudes at the shrine and 
at the Isn’t it all 


And if this is the case on the Continent, 


rewarded end by—toleration. 
lovely 
where woman equality is yet a half-hatched dream, 
how is it in America, where she is queen, queen 
think Mrs. Marholm 


herself would be amazed and mayhap after’ five 


from kitchen to palace? | 


years’ residence here might write a book about the 
“Wrongs of Man.” If I 
her “Six Famous Women” nearly four years ago. 


mistake not I reviewed 


‘hat betrayed the writer's keenness of vision, the 
reveal breadth of idea and judgments. 
Don't imagine that she belongs to the “Shrieking 


Sisterhood.” 


“Studies” 


She loathes the noisy and unsexed 


crew. She is a woman, a defender of home and 
family. I assure you I enjoyed her book far better 
than Zola’s “Fecondité’—that most miraculously 


dull and moral tract. Tolstoy is the remote parent 


of both books, though Marholm has her own 


No man may 
hope to ever understand women as does this 


feminine point of attack, of view. 


woman. It was Zangwill, | think, who said that all 
women writers are of value, for do they not tell us 
the secrets of their sex? This is hardly polite, but 
it is true. When the “messages” of George Eliot 
and Charlotte Bronté have grown stale from 
usage—all truths breed rust after a time—their 
unconscious self-portraitures will preserve them 
from the giant moths, otherwise the critics. Cer- 
tainly as literary artists, as makers of prose, they 
will not endure. Where is the George who builded 
her house of fame on Sand? Where are the pas- 
sionate “poetesses” of the sunken centuries? 

The Marholm knows better than any envious 
male the limitation of woman as artist, politician 











THE LATE M. CHARLES LAMOUREUX. 
(See Editorial.) 





and general beast of burden. In the admirable 


study of Mrs. Besant she writes: “She has always 
possessed the wholly feminine capacity of assim- 
ilating the most varied and incompatible mental 
food without disturbance or indigestion, and of 
giving it forth with a certain accuracy; her braip 
was like a photographic plate upon which the ex- 
posed picture is clearly and mechanically printed. 
These characteristics, the quick perception and 
exact repetition, are frequently praised by profes- 
sors who examine feminine students, and many 
have declared that in eagerness for knowledge and 
ability to acquire it, women excel men. It is un- 
deniable that in these characteristics they excel 
most men; it would be a pity if most men excelled 
them, for these characteristics rest upon the lesser 
power and capacity for original thought, inde- 
pendent selection and deeper affinity to the appro- 
priated idea; they depend upon a mechanical in- 
stead of an organic process.” 

This will not be a pleasing paragraph for many 
ambitious women, but it shows the writer’s clear, 
inexpugnable and unprejudiced argument. She 
girds with something approaching violence at the 
milk and water men of the day, declaring that Wo- 
man’s Emancipation is the result of some deficiency 
in modern manhood. It is too true that in music 
never has there been a time when a big, masculine 
personality was more needed. Our virtuosi are 





triflers with the merely pretty, our composers given 
to decoration, to the embroidery that emasculates. 
So far from Brahms being an impotent dreamer | 
should say that he was the last of the gruff old Ger- 
man giants who went through this Vale of Tears 
with old clothes, bad manners and great thoughts. 

However, read Marholm and draw your own pic- 
tures of what women should or should not be. A 
charming woman told me that she once asked Jean 
de Reszké if he cared to sing Romeo or Tristan with 
any particular singer. 

“I always sing to my ideal woman,” replied the 
artist. And I fancy we all pursue that illuding com 
posite. Goethe did. So did De Maupassant in 
‘Fort comme le Mort,” and in his dryly humorous 
way Thomas Hardy describes a certain pursuit of 
The Well Beloved. Is She, after all, our coast of 
Bohemia? Then mankind, from the torrid time of 
undifferentiated protozoa, has been frantically striv- 
ing to acquire possession of this fascinating ter- 
ritory. 

“I'd rather live in Bohemia than in any other 
land.” It is a gallant, a hopelessly beautiful wish, 
but not to wish it is to confess failure, for what 
greater failure in life is there than the compassing 
of one’s own ideals? 


Special Offer to Church Singers. 


Miss H. Estelle Woodruff makes a special offer to such 
singers as wish to compete for church positions the com- 
ing season. She will give lessons in her method of sight 
reading at a reduced price from January 17 to May 1, and 
endeavor to assist those who are competent as readers and 
singers to positions by recommending them to organists 
No commission will be charged, and those who succee 
n securing positions will have free lessons and coaching 
irom May 1 until the middle of June. Miss Woodruff is a 
fine pianist and accompanist, and has had much experience 
in training church singers, having held positions as choir 
director and organist. The method of sight reading with- 
out syllables is deservedly popular; the course of study is 
and All 


private, thus insuring individual attention. The degree of 


direct, logical, scientific simple. lessons are 
advancement is in proportion to the time devoted to study 
each day. Send stamp for particulars of the offer and 
article “Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” Miss 
Woodruft wishes also to explain that the issue of the 
“Comprehensive Music Course” has been unavoidably de 
layed, but that the work is now progressing rapidly and 
the book will be issued at an early date, when all orders 
Owing to this delay the 8o cent 
offer will be continued for another month. Post 
orders are payable at Station I. The studio address 
140 West 105th street. The demand for the book has been 
unexpectedly first 
edition than had been planned 
ceived from more than half of the States, showing how 
universal is the demand for a better method of sight read- 


ing than any at present before the public. 


will be promptly filled. 
othce 
is 
larger 


necessitating a much 


Orders 


large, 


have been re 





Sara Anderson. 


This young artist continues to be a favorite on the con- 
cert stage, and duplicates everywhere her last season’s suc- 
cesses. She is booked now with the Brooklyn Institute, 
Orange, several private musicales in this city and with the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. She has also been en- 
gaged as soloist for the second concert of the Pittsburg 
Orchestra in Carnegie Hall, February 27, and will again 
be one of the leading prime donne of the festival tour of 
the Boston Orchestra. She has a flattering offer to go 
into opera, and may be seen in some of the higher dra 
matic roles next season. 





Henri Marteau. 


This young violinist will return to America in the mid- 
dle of February, when he will begin a busy season of or- 
chestral concerts and recitals. Young Marteau will play 
for the first time in this country a new violin Concerto by 
Christian Sinding. It is in this composition he will be 
heard at the New York Philharmonic Society concert, 
March 9 and 10. Marteau had a sensational success this 
year in Berlin, and will make an extended tour through 
Germany in the fall of 1900. 
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Music in Italy. 


ROME, December 25, 1809 


HE “anno santo” has just begun. Yesterday at 12 the 
Pope and his pontifical court 1n all its splendor 
opened the “porta santa,” that is opened only once every 
twenty-fifth year. Magnificent had erected 
in the “altrio” of St. Peter’s, all covered with red damask 
and gold, and when the Pope, the Holy Father, descended 
from the “‘partantina” he was carried in and followed by 


stands been 


cardinals, monsignores and officials of all classes in gala 
costume. He to the holy door, 
knocks of a little gold hammer, threw down the door, 


went and with a few 


walked over the débris, and then went to his throne in 
the church, always followed by this resplendant court 
It was a grand sight. It is understood, of course, that 


the door was prepared to fall at the slightest touch of the 
dainty little hammer. The Holy Father gave his benedic 
tion to all present from the height of his See, and then re 
tired. After the 
and the crowd must have numbered at least fifty thousand, 
but in St 

Let The 


Costanzi opened its doors on Thursday, the 21st, with “Lo 


ceremony all was opened to the public, 


Peter’s that is nothing, it is so vast 


me now jump from one theatre to another 


hengrin” to a magnificent audience, the Queen being pres 


ent. The performance was very good throughout, the 
tenor, Vignas, being a most efficient Lohengrin Elsa 
was rather too dramatic, not ideal enough; the rest good 


but in Wag 


any 


Mugnone is certainly a wonderful conductor 
his 


of the Italian operas is simply marvelous 


ner he is not best To see that man conduct 


at 


Verdi always 


wishes to have him near him when not engaged. They 
always pass the short season of Montecatini together 
“Werther” is to be given to-morrow with De Lucia as 
Werther. Many new operas for Rome are promised, such 
as “Sapho” of Massenet, but the feature, the sensation of the 
season is to be Puccini’s “La Tosca,” which Darclee and 
De Marchi are to create. Puccini is already here super 
vising the rehearsals Journalists, artists, impresarii, 
conductors, musicians from all over the world are ex 


pected here for the great musical event of the year, whicl 


is said to take place about January 15. Sardou is coming 
and Ricordi has his hands full for the moment. I will 
write all about it 

rhe impresario of the Costanzi manages his seasons 
wonderfully, not having any subvention at all, and giving 
splendid performances with exceptional artists. The fall 
season closed December 15 with “Iris,” the cast includ 
ing such valuable artists as Carelli, Iris, and Caruso 
Osaka. Carelli is indeed a real artist, a beautiful voice 
ntelligent acting and delicious singing Caruso was 
superb; his voice is gold. Strange to say, these two 


exquisite artists did not satisfy one as well in “Mefistofele” 
of Boito. Why is it? 
pret the 


is absolute trash to inter- 


Well I 


The one 


and other is almost classic. Classic? 


should say so 
The 


extra 


! It abounds in Beethoven! 


other were ‘“Gioconda’—nothing 


and “La Wally,” by Catalani, who died very young 


operas given 


consumptive. Carelli was good in this opera 


[CABLEGRAM. ] 
RoME, January 11, 1900 


The rehearsals of “La Tosca” are proceeding daily. 


ind beside the author Commendator Ricordi is also 
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assisting. The latter has bought the copyright. The first 
production will be at the Costanzi Theater on Saturday, 
and is considered a solemn and important artistic event, for 
which Italian and foreign critics are arriving daily and 
the newspapers are publishing columns describing Puccini 
and his wonderful musical career and are calling the com 
The prices are exceedingly high, 
455 


poser the future Verdi. 


and for the first night boxes are going at lire and 
parquet seats at 65 lire 


[Later CABLEGRAM. } 


RoME, January 14, 1900 
‘La Tosca” immense success Queen congratulated 
Puccini. Critics and audience enthusiastic. Great ap 


plause 


Brounoff Pupils. 


An entertainment and reception was given by the Ladies 


The chorus 


meet 


Concordia Society, at their rooms, last week 
sang two songs, “Boat Song” and “Swing Song,” 
ing with much appreciation, under the conductorship of 
Platon Brounoff, the favorite director 
was won by Brounoff’s pupils, Miss Vera Godey, sopran: 
and John Motte, pianist; the former sang the ballad from 
‘Faust,” and Brounoff’s “May Day Song” as encore. Sh« 


Especial success 


is making rapid progress, possessing a beautiful soprar 

voice, excellent enunciation and expression. The pianist 
played several pieces, and was enthusiastically applauded 
Some of the members of the club sang solos, and at the 
close Mr. Brounoff himself was persuaded to 
Toreador song. followed by two encores. He also played 
the Outward Club, University Settlement 


sing the 


ind sang at 
December 28 


Willis E. Bacheller. 


In response to the notice in THe Musicat Courter of 
the free scholarship that Willis E. Bacheller was author- 
ized to offer through the generosity of a friend, Mr 
tacheller has received applications from Maine to Oregon 
Many voices have been tried already, although no selection 
has been made, as there are many others yet to be heard 

On Saturday evening Mr. Bacheller sang at the Lotos 
also at-a reception on Wednesday 
evening given by Mrs. H. C. Kennedy to Mr Mrs 
Augustus Pitou. In Brooklyn, on the 7th, at the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Mr. Bacheller sang “Elijah.” He 
many other engagements for the remainder of the month 
among them to sing “The Creation” on the 16th in New 


Club yuletide dinner; 
and 


has 


Jersey 


American Indian Band for Paris. 

The Indian band of fifty selected musicians from the Car 
lisle Indian School is to be sent to the Paris Exposition 
show the high possibilities of our educational systems, and 
previous to the trip the band will appear in several cities 
Howard Pew has been engaged to manage the busi 
ness of the band, and it will not be his first experience with 


United 


been con 


here 


Goernment music, as he managed two tours of the 
Band ago, 
nected for several years with the management of such bands 


States Marine some years and has 


as Sousa’s, Gilmore’s and the Strauss and Thomas orches 
tras. The tour in this country is to commence early in 
March 
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Taniew’s B Flat Minor Quartet. 








By Mopest ALTSCHULER 
E hg program of tl ncert to be given by the New 
York String Quar January 18, includes the B flat 
minor quartet by the renowned Russian composer, Sergai 
Taniew 
Sergai Taniew w pupil of Nicholas Rubinstein, and 
iufter the death of th tte succeeded him as d t 
f the Imperial Conservatory Moscow here he is st 
holding the positi f prof rship ounterpoint 
fugue 
I'schaikowsky < dered Taniew be an authority 
these subjects lr} evidently seen by the fact 
'schaikowsky permitted laniew t elaborate sec 
part (var ns-fugt the At t dedicated to 
Ar n Rubinste Ww s u d ghted with it 
tha c le ‘ c \ l n the 
nges ggeste y v, b e latter modestly de 
ed 
A\lexande Pe ff ad par pated wit 
Taniew x¢ ‘ f the ta 
tl raniew had I [ ed Dp) I ywn, which 
Pp ed in the mt 
laniew led e end 
— : 
he last note A i 1 ‘ ind « 
yg é 
S. Taniew w D Ischai 
ywsky, who w eri I 
laniew I { i 
s ow! g ‘ 
grea i ae \ nC Is te ach 
er. It I Rt i sider the 
playing Nic [ hi 
b er At 
Among the s pr i w the lowing 
les ¢ I \r 
Vas given » . A 
tremend 
eard fre y at the Symy s remar] 
ble i ] re elodis | writte 
‘ f ‘ 
B O 
s in f < ber 
\s i > ta A t pleasa 
persons g Ru gg 
we ’ ly de ; \ 
part He gradu R n un 
ersitv and | neg if } O fh 
timate f iends ( I 1« V sit 
ea é d g 
The first é BA 2) \ 1 (fr 
» ws P 
ese d ’ ( Vi \V\ s 
si T's } 1 ; } ’ 
he guests 
Rubinsteir 1 
xel é I g I 
sess } d 1 us T \ 
Wr 1 f 
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words to ex 


press 


~#s The Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, ~2- 


131 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK. 


SEASON 1899-1900. 





HIGH CLASS ARTISTS ONLY. 


Clementine de Vere, Marie Brema, Marie Engle, Maconda, Sara Anderson, Moran-Olden, Fisk, Watkin- 
Mills, Williams, Berthald, [liles, Walker, Wilczek, Mannes, Schulz, Clara Butt and Carrie Bridewell. 
Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau: Artists of the Maurice Grau Opera Company. 
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poser. It is interesting to remember the pathetic occasion. 

Rubinstein, under the influence of the music of Taniew, 
expressed himself as desirous of playing before the audi- 
ence his new five-voice fugue, remarking that he had a 
sore finger, and consequently was not sure that he would 
be able to accomplish the task. 

But he did play, and when he finished the audience, to 
their astonishment saw that the keyboard was spattered 
with blood and the nail of his finger was off. 


Powers-Barry Philadelphia Recital. 

It is safe to say that Francis Fischer Powers has had 
few, if any, greater successes than that enjoyed by him at 
the Barry recital in Philadelphia on Thursday afternoon 
last. Miss Martha Barry, of Philadelphia, who, for thx 
past two seasons has been coaching songs with Mr. Pow 
ers, occupies an enviable position in the musical world of 
the Quaker City, as was shown by her ability to get to 
gether as her audience persons reflecting the highest social 
and musical standing, and to succeed in making Mr. Powers 
violate a fixed rule and sacrifice his teaching for the con 
cert stage. However, Mr. Powers was glad to lend his 
efforts to the success of the affair, and the program, as 
interpreted by Miss Barry and Mr. Powers, left nothing 
to be desired. Especial mention should be made of “Di 
Lorelei” and “Where E’er You Walk,” which, as sung by 
Mr. Powers, created more than ordinary enthusiasm. 

This was the program: 

Hymen Haste. . Hands 


Miss Barry 
Schuman: 


Somebody 

Die Lotusblume .. Schuman: 

Naebody 

Where E’er You Walk ase eaeenns Hande 
Mr. Powers 


Schumann 


Von Fielit 

Von Fielitz 
..Von Fielitz 

Von Fielitz 


Stilles Leid.... 
Rosenzweige 
Mondnacht .. 
Schén Gretlein 


Miss Barry 
rrennung ° ‘ ... Ries 
Erinnerrung Spicker 
Mr. Powers 
Song of Penitence + , . Beethoven 
Miss Barry 
und I ° Liza Lehmann 
ige 


y 
Mirags ‘ : Liza Lehmann 
1" Worldly Hope (from the Persian Garden) 1,iza Lehmann 


Miss Barry 


Die Lorelei oes , Lisz 
Mr. Powers 

Long Wears the Day ; Gilchrist 

Love Me or Not Secch 

Bonnie Wee Wife ‘ ‘ +a ose 
Miss Barry 

How Do I Love Thee? ES RE Re een ee ee ee” White 

The Merry Lark.... dee sdavatavecddourdeversssedeuceted Nevir 

The Night Has a Thousand Eyes -Smit! 


Mr. Powers 


Genevieve Brady. 


This Powers pupil is fast making great strides in the 
cal art: she unites in herself a voice of beautiful tone 
uality and charmingly girlish personality, of the brunette 


type, with rosy cheeks and pearly teeth Recently sh 


( 


ang for a private audience these songs: 


Lead, Kindly Light............ pep Gadinveridedesanookebints . Shepard 
Fhe Lord is My Light..........cccccsccccccccccccccccccoesvcssoed Allitsen 
These Ase TRE ccccccccccvescccesevesscccesesccsceseecscesseees Gaul 
Nightingale and Rose cial santean Hawley 
Re: PN IR i dicconcsuvewcnasnceccessssnsvestsedistusscavesnrexces Hawley 


In all of these she showed the possession of temperament 


and true musical instinct, and it is much wonder some 


church has not obtained her services 


ERNEST... 


GAMBLE, 


3 BASSO. 
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Gerald Gerome. 

PERATIC tenors of equally good voice, appearance 
and style are indeed rare, but the subject of this 
sketch, of whom an excellent portrait is here given, is en 
dowed with all the attributes so much desired in artists. 
Gerald Gerome for a number of years has been a very pop- 
ular member of his profession and one held in high esteem 
with the audiences in the various cities where he has sung. 
Originally a Chicagoan, Mr. Gerome has, by reason of his 
long experience abroad, and his existence in the different 

artistic centres, become quite cosmopolitan. 
Beginning his studies in Chicago he left that city in 1889 
and went to New York, where he studied under the best 








GERALD GEROME. 


masters, but, desiring the broader influences and more ar 
tistic environment, he went to Paris, where he placed him 
self under the direction of Trabadelo. Here he went in for 
the most thorough study, and before he left Paris had ac 
quired a most enviable reputation for the excellence of his 
singing and diction, besides having obtained a most ex 
tensive repertory. 

From Paris he went to England, where he made exceed 
ingly successful appearances with the Mapleson and Carl 
Rosa opera companies Returning to America Mr 
Gerome sang with Marie Tempest in the “Fencing 
Master” in most cities of the Union, sharing the honors 
with Miss Tempest. The late Sir Augustus Harris made 
Mr. Gerome an excellent offer, which, however, could not 
go into effect, as the noted impresario died just before the 
season which was to have been Mr. Gerome’s début. In 


SS epitH . MILLER, 


wr dl CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio—_Concerts. 

REMINGTON SQUIRE, Sole Manager, 
125 East 24th Street, New York 








Toronto, Montreal, Boston, Washington, New York, St 
Paul, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis, San 
Francisco, &c., Gerald Gerome is well and favorably 
known, having been the recipient of the highest praise 
from the critics. Philip Hale and Elwyn Barron were 
among the writers specially laudatory in their comments 
on Mr. Gerome’s singing and spoke in unqualified praise 
of his entire performance 

In Chicago a manager told the writer that he would 
exchange any tenor in his company for Mr. Gerome, 
adding, “He is that rara avis, an artist and a gentleman.” 
He has the command of many roles, and to each brings 
the same earnest work and intelligent musicianship 

Not only is Mr. Gerome a singer, but a teacher in whom 
every confidence can be placed, and it is believed he is the 
only man in the West who is authorized to teach the 
Trabadelo method, as he was for years a very favorite 
pupil of the celebrated French master. Mr. Gerome makes 
a specialty of teaching proper tone production and breath 
ing, and as an interpreter of Italian, French or German 
music he is unusually accomplished 

It is not improbable that Mr. Gerome will in future 
devote his time to teaching, and establish himself either in 
Chicago or St. Louis, with which city he is intimately 
associated on account of his wife, who belongs to a dis 
tinguished St. Louis family, and who herself is personally 
a delightful example of a Southern gentlewoman Mr 
Gerome would be a most desirable acquisition to any 
college or school desiring to establish an operatic class 
as he knows all the routine work and possesses an ex 
tensive knowledge of the details attending operatic per 
formances 

\ cultured, polished artist, an earnest student and a 
thorough musician, Gerald Gerome has proved himself 


worthy of whatever place he is selected to occupy 


Evta Kileski. 

On January 18 Madame KilesRi will sing Gade’s 
“Psyche” and Rheinberger’s “Montfort” with the New 
port (R. I.) Choral Society In February she will sing 
Mendelssohn’s unfinished “Lorelei.” 

Madame Kileski sang in “The Messiah” with the Handel 
and Haydn Society of Boston on the evening of December 
24, and the following notices express what the critics 
thought of her: 

Mrs. Kileski-Bradbury’s 


prano recitative about the 


heautiful reading of the descriptive 
“Shepherds Abiding in the Field” reached 





a brilliant triumph in her “Good Tidings,” sung with appropriat« 
“great joy” as well as in her well-nigh inspired solo, “I Know that 
My Redeemer Liveth.”—Boston Globe, December 2s, 1800 

Mrs. Kileski Bradbury did excellently with the soprano solos, sing 
ing with great breadth and beauty. Her culmination was, of course 
in “I Know that My Redeemer Liveth.”—Boston Advertiser, De 


cember 25, 1899. 


Littlehales at Vassar. 

Prof. George Coleman Gow, of Vassar College, has in 
stituted a series of bi-weekly musicales, divided between 
the organ and theoretical department, under his own di 
rection; the vocal department, under Dr. Griggs, and the 
piano department, under Miss Kate S. Chittenden 

On the roth Miss Lillian Littlehales, accompanied by 
Miss Chittenden, gave a most interesting violoncello 
recital, which called forth an unusual amount of en 
thusiasm from the students. Miss Littlehales was re 
called after each group, and responded with two encores 
(Among other things she played the G major Adagio by 
Bargiel. and MacDowell’s delicious Romance 
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“Don PASQUALE 


A N entirely new generation of opera-goers has arisen 


since this opera was last seen here. From the effect 


produced on the majority of ihe audience, it would not be 


surprising if this opera should again enjoy some of its old 


popularity. It was first given here in Italian in Decem 
ber, 1849, by Max Maretzel at the Astor Places Opera 
House. The cast was: Borghese, Norina; Guidi, Ernesto; 
Sanquirico, Don Pasquale, and Rossi Corsi, Dr. Male 


testa. It would be interesting to know if the latter was 


any relation to the representative of the latest Don Pas 
quale By the year 1860 it had been given twenty-four 
times, but then it seemed to fall from grace, and since then 
has only received six representations. It is somewhat sur 
prising that “Don Pasquale” should not have been moré 
frequently revived, considering that the “Barber of Se 
ville” has retained a hold upon public favor. The oppor 
tunities for the display of virtuosity by Norina are scarcely 
The part of Dr. Male 
testa is a fair pendant to that of Figaro, as is Don Pas 
quale to Dr. Bartolo and Ernesto to Almaviva. In the 


inferior to those afforded Rosina 


recitativo secco of the “Barber,” which some people find so 
tedious, that opera is at a disadvantage in comparison with 
“Don Pasquale,” which flows smoothly and rapidly from 


the beginning to the end. Were it not for the music lesson 
scene, with its opportunities for modern interpolations 
the newly revived opera would undoubtedly prove a for 
midable rival to the older one when given with such a No 
rina as Sembrich in the chief role. It is only the hopelessly 
prejudiced who would regard it as beneath their seriou 
consideration when we remember that it was written for 
such a galaxy of the operatic firmament as Grisi, Mario 
Tamburini and Lablache, who first sang it at the Theatre 
Italien in Paris, January 1, 1843. It is a pity that people 
who go to an opera in most cases do not thoroughly ac 
quaint themselves with the detailed course of the action 
beforehand. Conversation overheard in the lobbies be 
tween the acts showed how hopelessly at sea many of the 


audience were as to the meaning of the intrigue. It is 
perhaps, too much to expect the New York opera-goers 
to give intelligent study to the Italian school, since the 
leaders from whom they take their cur nstantly heap 
contempt upon the Rossinis and Donizettis, and jealously 
guard against homage being paid to anyone but Wagner 
The success of “Don Pasquale” on Monday was a great 
shock to these worthies, and, of course, the siz f the au 


dience has to be explained away by the popularity 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” that followed 

Sembrich made an ideal Norina. It would be hard to 
know which to praise most, her singing or her acting 
She was youthful, graceful, arch. sparkling. willful, tender 
and absolutely bewitching. Her voice is a whole orches- 
tra Sometimes she sings violin notes and sometimes 
flute notes, in short, in the style of any instrument she 
likes, and her effects show that she has a consummate 
knowledge of their character and technic. To listen to 
her time and rhythm is an education in itself, and her 
obedience to the composer’s intention is above all praise 
With all her command of brilliant execution, she never 
over-elaborates a phrase nor adds any ornamentation to 
the score for the mere sake of display. Her Donizetti is 
Donizetti, her Mozart is Mozart: her Zerlina was a 
peasant with characteristic tone quality. her Norina was a 
distinguished voung widow. exquisitely dressed. and 


with the elegant insolence of her class: her Queen of 
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Night is sure to be vengeful and majestic, and her Aida n a state of nervous 


would certainly not be a vivified mummy at a modern 


reception Ihe management has enough trouble on i 


hands without our speculating on what she would be as 
Carmen; it is even conceivable that Senta might be en 


dured under her treatment. 


what freely cut, perhaps on account of time requirement 
for it was quite late before the audience dispersec 
Ernesto’s part chiefly suffered, as was quite proper unde 
the circumstances 


Scotti as Dr. Maletesta made an excellent coadjut 


to the brilliant Norina. He made a gallant figure, and 


sang with great spirit and sympathy. He gave full valu 
to his share in the intrigue, and his voice showed t 
greater advantage than ever yet. It did not seem possibl 
that te was the same man who sang Don Giovanni t 
Zerlina. Ii it had not been for his stockings, of a deey 
thistle bloom hue, he would have been unexceptionable 
Pini-Corsi was even better as Don Pasquale than he 
was as Masetto. Some oi his music he sang in a style 


] 1 


closely approaching the Grossmith patte He is evi 


Ollapse Lhere was 5 arcely i poin 

upon which tl poser s ig e« or ‘ 
ts similitude of the drama that was not tted in the Me 
ropolitan version. In the authorize bret id in the 


house this prodigious opera was reduced from five acts 





four in the argumen which with the text 


The opera as a whole was well given. It was some that followed, the latter being printed in five a Phe 
g I 


Ss, opera was given according | tl irgument and not the 
| libretto, which is an abbreviated ver ! f the rigina 
r Moreover, while the program advertised the work as givet 


in French, Italian and Englis! 
r Again a compromise was made, for the principa ng it 
French and the chorus in Italian 

€ Zacharie’s solo, “Aussi nombreux que les étoiles,” was 
» entirely omitted, and “Ah, mon fils!” “C’est un doux 
e empire” and the majority of the choruses were cut down 
» by one-half. The coronation scene had an- entirely inad 
th 


» missible conclusion, as Jean was left standing or e steps 


when he should be marching to his palace triumph 
amid enthusiastic acclamations after his miracle The 
-onsequence was that the calamity of the succeeding act 
was not foreshadowed In the original Fidés suddenly 


dently the best buffo singer that has been heard here for remembers that Berthe has vowed to slay the false 


many seasons. He thoroughly identified himself with the 
part and was most amusing in his tribulations 
th Maletesta at the close of the first scene of Act III 


1 a well merited encore 


Salignac was Ernesto. His first aria 


lerra,’ was omitted, and throughout the opera he was 
nstantly spared. He acquitted himself fairly well in the 
famous serenade Com’ e Gentil,” and in the subsequent 
duet with Norina. It was not so bad a case of bellows t 
mend as usual, and he ran along in doub! irness muc 


more smoothly than would have been expected. Salignac’s 


oice has just the quality associated with the old Italiar 
peras, and there is no reason why he should not sing a 
great deal better than he does. At present it is a matter of 
regret that there is no tenor in the company capable of giv 


ing Sembrich adequate support 
[he opera ended with a solo by Norina instead of the 
concerted finale. The 


was chiefly interesting on account of Calvé’s impersonatior 


‘Cavalleria Rusticana” that followed 


of Santuzza 


This impersonation is too well known to need extended 
notice. Turiddu was acceptably sung and well costumed 


by Dippel; Campanari appeared as Alfio; Mantelli as Lola 


ind Bauermeister as Lucia 
“Le PROPHETE 
It is strange how few chances t public is of becoming 


ucquainted with Meyerbeer; “Robert le Diable,” “Dinorah 
L’Etoile du Nord,” and “L’Africaine.”’ are almost entirely 


nknown by this generation. Considering what Wagner 


wed to Meyerbeer, it is extraordinary that the followers 
f the former do not insist upon the latter being treated 
nore reverentially. Wagner himself was not more par 
icular about every minute detail of stage management and 
rchestration than was the composer of “Le Prophét 

Months of rehearsal, with writing and re-writing, and cut 
ing and addition of arias and scenes were requisite before 
Meyerbeer was half-satisfied: and the greatest singers of 
the day needed his constant supervision. When we remem 
ber this, it is interesting to speculate on what would have 
been the effect of last Wednesday night’s performance: 
upon him. The stage management certainly suggested that 
the Metropolitan regisscur was away on his vacatior 
though many people maintain that this opera house has n 


such offi 


cue entirely. He sulked so long in his tent that he kept the 





al. On one occasion Jean of Levden missed his 


stage and the house waiting until they both were almost 


Cercherd Lontana 


> Prophet, and frantically tries to follow and warn him 


His duet and is repulsed by his guard 


In the scene in Jean’s inn (which Daland had kindly lent 
minus the Dutchman’s portrait, for the occasion) there 
was only one table Nobody would have supposed that 
the revellers were rejoicing over Jean’s approaching wed 
ding, for there was no merriment and he made a most in 
hospitable host. The gallop of 


i 


pursuing horsemen in the 
orchestra entirely lost its significance, for the fleeing 
Berthe entered about six bars too soon, in a very leisurely 

inner ind as her lover's attention was concentrated, as 


+} 


usual, upon the audience, he did not see her. She had to 


totter about behind his back for an embarrassing interval 





before she could attract his notice The tent scene, at 
the examination of Oberthal, is supposed to be in con 

plete darkness till Jonas strikes a light. This was not the 
ase. The actors were perfectly visible to ther, and 
the striking of flint and steel was a farci affair, most 


iamely ending with a lighted match! The orchestra hers 
entirely failed to produce the imitative effect of scintilla 
tion Moreover, the tent would have accommodated a 


whole regiment! 


The insufficiency of the ice ballet beggars description 
The original scor is for farmers’ daughters with sled 
full of provisions for the trooy for which the latter ex 
-hange their spoils After ¢ horu f welcome he 
women take off their skates and dance As a matter of 
fact, the orchestra scarcely imitated the impulsion of the 
skates, and we had sixteen red jacketed met n roller 
who went through various meaningless m itical fig 
ures. In no case did the assistants appear to | ny 


function in furthering the action of the drama. Fidés was 


manifestly in no danger 


under the uplifted ax nd the 


threat to take the lives of the wealthv ntivese by the ri 


volted peasantry was weak in the extrem In the savage 
~horuses the latter roared as “gently as any sucking dove.” 
ind John had a very mild mob of rebellious followers t 
subdue But why multiply instances? The presentation 
of this opera was almost as bad as it uld possibly bi 
Tean of Leyden certainly did not make us more recor 
ciled to the singing and acting {M Alvare His pitcl 
was as uncertain and his tempestuous outbursts as unne 


essary as usual. He entirely failed to bring out the mys 
tical side of Jean’s character. His singing of his “Dream” 
was unimpressive: there was no tenderness in “T nuit 
“Roi du Ceil et des ange 


tombe est ma mere,” and the 
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had none of the fervor of an enthusiast. He Svengalied his 
mother quite in the modern style, till her stubborn knees 
automatically gave way. 

Schumann-Heink idés in French for the first 
She entirely sacrificed time and rhythm for dra- 
natic intensity. Indeed she does not seem to have any 
idea of rhythm, for she frequently lengthens a mere musi- 
However, she seemed 


gave F 


iime 


cal ornament into a phrase ad lib. 
to give considerable satisfaction, and her acting showed 
her sympathy with the part. 

Suzanne Adams was evidently rehearsing for some fu- 
ture occasion when she is to appear as Berthe. When she 
has become familiar with the text she will probably turn 
her attention to the action and music, 

Plangon as Oberthal was probably the best in the cast. 
He sang the part well and acted with dignity. 

What shall we say of the three Anabaptists? This is the 
occasion when we have ever seen Edouard de Reszké 
reduced to The difficult music 
allotted to Jonas and Mathisen (Bars and Devries) was 
not harness 


first 
impotence in an opera. 
fair to 

The extraor- 


entirely beyond their powers. It is 


a thoroughbred horse with a pair of oxen! 


dinary juggling with time and tune of his companions 
finally ended in Zacharie’s complete discouragement. The 
buffo trio, “Sous votre banniére,” might have been a 


dreary dirge. There was no suggestion of humor in the 
canting hyprocrisy with which Oberthal was initiated into 
the tenets of the Anabaptists. 

Tannhauser” was the opera for Friday. The audience 
was large and uncritical, although there were many de- 
fects in the performance. Van Dyck sang Tannhauser; 
Nordica, Venus; Gadski, Elizabeth; Van Rooy, Wolfram; 
Plangon, the Landgrave, and Olitzka, the little part of 

Shepherd 
At the Saturday matinee of 
Of course Calvé appeared as 


Paur conducted. 
“Carmen” 


the 
the audience was 
the largest of the season 
Carmen. Madame De Vere sang Micaela; Campanari, Es 
camillo, and Saleza made his first appearance at the opera, 
He was still suffering from the effects 
Madame De Vere sang 


singing Don José 
of his illness, but was satisfactory. 


Micaela excellently. Mancinelli conducted. 


Che effect of M. Alvarez was tried upon a popular au 
dience on Saturday evening, but the “only appearance of 
M. Alvarez’ on a popular night failed to pack the house. 


The audience was of moderate size to witness this perform 
“Romeo and Juliette” was the work selected, with M 
His great 


ance 
\lvarez in his famous Tannhauser-Romeo role. 
est effect was made, as before, in the exile scene, when he 
rushed from Juliette in his passionate excitement to get to 
Adams Mantelli, Ste 
Laurent; Juliette’s 


and Devries, Capulet. 


Mantua. Suzanne sang Juliette; 


Plancon, Frére Bauermeister 
Nurse; Illy, Mercutio; 
The performance was not any more satisfactory 


phano; 
Bevignani 
conducted 
than on the preceding Saturday evening, when ‘Mignon’”’ 
Miss Zelie de Lussan, who sang the title role, 
was suffering with laryngitis, and 
\dams sang Filina; Rosa Olitzka played 

Wilhelm Meister; Plangon, the Wan 
Laerte 


was heard 


was obliged to spare 


herse lf 
Fr c de ric 
dering Minstrel; 


Suzanne 
Salignac, 
and Queyla, 


Dufriche, Giarno; 


Bevignani conducted. 


Beardsley Musicale. 


Mrs. M. Beardsley’s studio musicale, Knapp Mansion, 
Brooklyn, last week, was a thoroughly enjoyable affair 
Het e daughter Constance played the piano part in a 
Hand \dagio, with ‘cello, most musically, and another 
pecial feature of the afternoon was Miss Genevieve Brady's 


nging. This girl has a voice of beautiful quality, and won 


nuch admiration. F. Von Neer, tenor, sang, and received 


is share of applause. Misses Parker and Brumbacher, 
pupils of Mrs. Beardsley, also played, as did little Bertie 
Loew, a precocious miss of nine years. The program closed 

th a performance of a Mendelssohn Scherzo for piano 
nd ‘cello, Mrs. Beardsley playing the piano and Mr. Free 

in the ‘cello. Some sixty people were present, and ex 
pressed themselves as delighted with the affair. The next 


usical occurs the second Tuesday in February 


Music in Munich. 

LUISON STR. 45%. i 

MONCHEN, Germany, December 28, 1899. { 
HE first half of the season closed with the fourth con- 
cert of the Musikalischen Akademie, under Staven- 
hagen’s direction, on Christmas night. A new and quite 
interesting symphony by W. Berger and Weber's 
“Oberon” overture, splendidly played, were the purely or- 

chestral numbers. 

Baron C. von Perfall’s scene from “Lorelei”— a novelty 
by the director of the Musikalische Akademie—was well re- 
ceived, and Busoni, a very great pianist, cfeated a sensa- 
tion with his Bach-Busoni and Chopin piano solo num- 
Beethoven Concerto in E flat lacked 
There was too much color and too 
Nevertheless, Busoni is the 


bers, while his 
breadth and dignity. 
many tempos for Beethoven. 
greatest pianist I have heard since Rubinstein in the sev 
enties and Paderewski on his first tour. Busoni has an 
immense technic, wonderful touch and much temperament. 
He was recalled time and again, and finally gave the 
double-thirds study of Chopin in a perfectly dazzling 
tempo as an encore. 

The third concert of this series brought for the first time 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth Symphony, E minor, and Beetho- 
Third, ‘“Eroica,” and between the two d’Albert’s 
for Violoncello, first time, played Hugo 

Becker is the greatest ’cellist I 
Large, noble tone, perfectly free 


ven’s 
Concerto by 
Becker, from Frankfort. 
have ever listened to. 
from technical and physical difficulties, and just tempera- 
ment enough for a big, healthy, musical man. I have rarely 
felt so comfortable while listening to a soloist as on this 
occasion, for there is usually too much squirming, really 
offensive body gymnastics, indulged in by solo performers. 
D’Albert’s color and 
temperament than that artist’s piano playing. 

The orchestral work in these concerts was far superior 
It is a great, grand 


composition reveals much more 


to the first and second of the series 
orchestra of ninety to ninety-four men, of which number 
to their 


never heard in 


fifty-six are strings. There is a sonorousness 
the like of 
For precision in attack, strictest accuracy, 
however, the Weingartner-Kaim 


Classic 


fortissimo which I have any 
other orchestra. 
discipline and vim, 
Orchestra is far superior. 
the former ensemble, but 
imagine a better equipped orchestra than the latter. 
\lfred Reisenauer, pianist, gave a recital here, presenting 
Bach to Liszt. Reisenauer is one of the rip 
I never saw and heard a grand piano 


I do not care for this type 


works sound well in 


for modern works I cannot 


works from 
and hit 


whacked as on this occasion 


Teutons. 


of musical mechanics. This country seems to be loaded 
with the species! 

The second Willner Lieder-abend presented five songs 
of Schubert, six of Brahms, two each of Hallwachs, Ritter 
and Manke, and seven by Weingartner. Dr. Willner had 


as in the first recital, 


not as much voice on this evening 

hence I marvel still more at his art in presenting musically 
and dramatically twenty-four songs, and several encores, 
without physical and vocal failure. I know of nothing 


more painful and nerve loosening than looking at and 


listening to the Dr. through an Abend of Lieder, yet 
one can learn from him how to get much out of little 
voice! 

\n enjoyable performance of Wagner’s ‘“Walkiire,” un- 


der Franz Fischer’s direction, at the K. Hof and National 
Theatre, and a so-called popular concert of Wagner and 
the Kaim Orchestra, under 
concludes 


compositions, by 
MoOller’s direction, 
1899 


Lisz 
Arthur 


music in 


my observations of 
Miinchen for 


W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN 


The Royal Academy of Music has begun this year’s 
course with 62 male and 30 female pupils in the preliminary 
school, 80 pupils in the higher female department, and 1 
male and 22 female outside pupils for choral singing; total, 
Of these Germany supplies 241, namely, Bavaria, 211; 
Wurtemberg, 1; Baden, 5; 
Lubeck, 1; Alsace 


200 
Prussia, 17; Saxony, 2; 
Brunswick, 1; Coburg, 1; 
From abroad there are 55, namely, from 


Hesse, 1; 


and Lorraine, I. 


New York COLLEGE OF Music, 


128, 130 East 58th Street, New York City. 


ALEXANDER LAMBERT, oiector. 


College Open All the Year. 


All Branches of Music Taught 


Catalogue sent on application. 





MARTHA MINER, 
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Inquire at Leading Agents. 


16 East 42d Street, New York. 











EMMANUEL WAD, 
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221 East Lafayette Avenue, | 
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Austria Hungary, 17; Belgium, 1; Bulgaria, 2; Greece, 
1; Great Britain, 2; Italy, 5; the Netherlands, 2; 
Romania, 1; Switzerland, 9; Egypt, 1; America, 44. 
The instruction is given by 37 teachers in 529 weekly 
lessons. 





Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
New York, WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 17, 1900 


Overture, Hiawatha (MS. First time) - ..Goldmark 
Concerto for piano in F minor, No. 2 .Schuett 
Symphonic Suite, Scherherazade, op. 35. Rimsky-Korsakoft 

The Sea and Sindbad’s Ship. 

The Story of the Calender-Prince. 

The Story of the Young Prince and the Young Princess. 

Festival at Bagdad—The Sinking of Sindbad’s Ship. 

Soloist, Ludwig Breitner. 





THuRSDAY EVENING, JANUARY 18, 1900. 


lragic Uverture.. seevoceooeoeese jouebnes ° Brahms 
Aria, Two movements from Suite No. 1: in F major, 

Op. 3Q---++- ee Moszkowski 
Aria, Symphony in D minor Franck 


Soloist, Madame Schumann- Heink 


for the concert of the 


Thursday 


Mile. Ternina engaged 


Boston Symphony Orchestra on 


was 
evening, Jan 
uary singing. 
Mme. Schumann-Heink will appear by courtesy of Maurice 


18, but is prevented by indisposition from 


Grau, who will receive one-half of her fee, as is the custom 
No doubt this money is credited to the treasury of the opera 
company 

Rubin Goldmark, a nephew of Karl Goldmark, was born 
in New York on August 15, 1872. He received his educa 
tion at the College of the City of New York, which he left 
While in college he studied music 
passed in 


at the age of seventeen 
under Alfred 
Vienna in studying the piano with Anton Door, and theory 


von Livonius. Two years were 


and composition with the Fuchs brothers. On returning to 
America, Goldmark studied the piano with Joseffy, and 
composition with Dvorak. In 1894, on account of his health 
he went to Colorado Springs, where he is at present the 


director of the Conservatory of Musi Among other com 
positions are a trio for piano, violin and ‘cello, a sonata for 
and a theme and 
variations for orchestra, played by the late Anton 

The overture “Hiawatha,” which was performed for the 
first time at the Boston concerts last week 
in 1896, while Goldmark was in the Rocky Mountain region 
Suggestive 


piano and violin, a romanza for ‘cello, 


Seidl 
was composed 
and 


The title indicates only the poetic source 


ness of the subject, with no attempt to employ or embody 


Indian folk music 


Pittsburg Orchestra Program. 
The Pittsburg Orchestra will give two concerts in New 
York this winter, the first one on the evening of January 
23, the second on February 27 


The program of the first concert follows, the soloist 
being Marie Brema: 

Overture, Carnaval Romain....... Berlioz 
Aria from Castor and Pollux ’ Rameau 
Madame Brema 
Symphony No. 5, in E minor, op. 64 Cschaikowsky 
Mephisto Waltz _. Liszt 

Songs 
Traume Wagner 
Schmerzen , Wagner 
Madame Prema 
Vorspiel, Die Meistersinger Wagner 
\t the concert on February 27 a new suite in four move 
ments for full orchestra, by Victor Herbert, will be heard 
for the first time 
Lillie d’Angelo Bergh. 
Miss Lillie d’Angelo Bergh has returned to New York 


from a song recital tour in Virginia. Miss Bergh will be 
at home informally, on Saturday mornings, a 


the Albany, Broadway and Fifty-second street 


HILDEGARD_~ 


HOFFMANN 


SOPRANO, 
ORATORIO, 
CoNcERTS, 
FESTIVALS. 


498 3d St., Brooklyn, New York. 


her studios 








Mrs. Hi. 0. BROWN, 


-—~s Piano Teacher. 


Beginners and Children a specialty. 
Address, 27 West 98th Street, NEW YORK 

















Music in the South. 

AILANTA, Ga., January 13, 1900. 

“THE third concert of the Atlanta Concert Association 

series was given Dec. 27, at the Grand Opera House, 

The soloists of the occasion, Mme. Frances Saville, soprano, 

and George Hamlin, tenor, scored a grand success, and de 

lighted a large audience; «his despite the fact that they 

hurried, without rest, directly from a belated train to the 

stage. Both artists fully sustained their reputation and 

gave us further cause for gratitude to the concert asso 
ciation. 

Directly after New Year's came an unmusical in 
terval, tided over by the Packard opera troupe, 
who gave one week oi lighter operas, at the Colum- 
bia Theatre. The troupe was good all around and gave 
pleasing performances. In the personnel were included 
Gilbert Clayton and Josephine Kirkwood, two members 
of the old Jules Grau opera troupe. Gilbert Clayton is a 
fine comedian and stage manager. 

On Monday, January 8, the music section entertained the 
entire Woman's Club with a varied and most pleasing pro- 
gram. Mrs. G. W. Stewart, chairwoman of the section, 
and musical director of the club, is to be complimented 
upon the well drilled chorus and upon the professional 
ease and ability with which she used her baton rhe 
Spinning” chorus irom “The Flying Dutchman” had 
been learned in the regular routine of the winter's 
schedule—the reading of Wagner's choruses, with the 
view ol better understanding and appreciating his work 
I'he workers in this section are in hearty accord, and may 
we not hope, under a leader of Mrs. Stewart's ability and 
power, to form the nucleus of the choral society Atlanta 
so badly needs? The program on Monday was as follows: 
Piano solo, “Spinning Song,’’ Mendelssohn, and “Hark, 
Hark, the Lark!” Schubert-Liszt, by Mrs. George Hin 
man; trio, female voices, “Lift Thine Eyes,” “Elijah,” 
and he Tyrolese Mountaineers,” Mrs. George W 
Stewart, Mrs. H. G. Linderman and Miss Adelaide Glenn; 
Stirling; 
Opera Behind the Scenes,” “The Siegfried Dragon,” by 
Miss Julia Griggs; “How Thunder and Wind Are Pro 
duced,” by Mrs. S. H. Malone; “The Lohengrin Swan,’ 
by Mrs. Jack Hessie; “Spinning Chorus,” “Flying Dutch 
an, by music section; song, “Who's At My Window?’ 
by Miss Julia Griggs; piano solo, Waltz, Chopin 
Gavot, Godard, by Miss Elizabeth McArthur, and song, 
Sweet Angelus,” by Mrs. M. L. Case 

At the Symphony Club Friday evening, January 12, the 


song, “Dorme, Dorme,” by Mrs. Alex. W 






iollowing named gave the appended program: 

Mrs. H. M. Owsley, soprano; Mrs. J. A. Bowen, mezzo 
yprano; Dr. William Owens, tenor; Edward G. Warner, 
basso cantante; Signor Frosolon, violin, and J. Lewis, 
Browne, organ. 


Program.—Sonata in G major, Browne; 


Wanderer s 
Night Song,” Liszt; Heart's Delight, Gilchrist; 
Legende,” Wieniawski; Ave Maria,” Luzzi; rhe 
Bandelero,” Stuart, and “Two Ureams,” Browne 

Prof. J. Lewis Browne is director and manager 

All those assisting are too well known to need extended 
criticism here; suffice to say that the program was as artis 
tically carried out at the concert under notice as one ex 
pects to find at events given in conformity with Professor 
Browne’s high standards 

When Professor Browne took hold of the musical end 
of the Symphony Club, he found many maiters in connec 
tion therewith that were not wholly to his liking—artistic 
ally speaking. Truth to tell, chaos reigned; the elemen-s 
of success were there, but needed the master hand to 
utilize and arrange them. But gradually, and in che face 
of much opposition, Professor Browne has evolved con 
ditions that, in the very near future, promise to place the 
club upon a plane equal to that of any similar organiza 
tion, This would prove that Professor Browne, besides 
being a musician of note, possesses administrative ability of 
a high order. He has promised to the club members four 
chamber recitals, beginning in January, to occur every 





MR. FRANCIS ROGERS, ‘Baritone. 








second Friday in the hall of the club—string trios, quartets. 


t' TOWNSEND H. FELLOWS, 
Director of MUSICAL ARTISTS 
CONCERT AND ORATORIO 


501-2 Carnegie Hall, 





MISS REBECCA HOLMES, 
Violiniste. 


MR. A. Y. CORNELL, Tenor, ‘ve *" “°* SXieuc! tos Sores WIR, WE. BACHELLER, Tenor. | 


quintets and even the seldom given Beethoven Septet, op 
20, for violin, viola, horn, clarinet, ‘cello and bassoon, with 
double bass, will find place upon programs that will be re 
lieved by songs drawn from the classics, and exemplified by 
the very best local talent. 

As a winding up to his musical year Prof. Browne pro 
poses to give, in April, Mendelssohn’s ‘Elijah,”’ with soli, 
chorus and orchestra. Both soloists and chorus (to be 


augmented to i150 voices) will be drawn from Atlanta tal 


ent, and the whole orchestra as well, with the exception of 
one or two instruments unobtainable here Slowly, but 
surely, from out of the darkness comes light By united 
effort, under able direction, Atlanta, too, may soon claim 
a place in the artistic and cultured world, and prove that 
with her material prosperity was but the stepping sione 
to the higher grounds of esthetic cultivation and enjoy 
ment. 

We regret to chronicle the loss of J. H. Williams, of the 
John Church Company, who has been transferred 
larger field of Cincinnati. He was a man of excellent busi 
ness capacity, as well as charming personality, and he will 
be missed by a host of his friends in the South 

The opera season of the French troupe, to begin here 
January 15, under the direction of R. Coley Anderson, 
promises to be a distinct success 

Manager Charley has to-day written me that he opens 
here on Monday night, January 15, with “Faust,” to be 
followed Tuesday night with “La Juive,” and Wednesday 
matinee with “Romeo and Juliet The scenery and 
costuming are promised to be quite up to date, the chorus 
of 150 voices excellently drilled, the ballet in number and 
personnel first class—in fact, everything done to make 
this experiment a success and secure to Atlanta a regular 
winter opera season The principals coming are M and 
Madame Bonnard, Boutmann, Rosset, Zery, M. and Mad- 
ame Clement and Mile. Berthet. All interest is now cen- 
tered in our opera season; the boxes have already been 


taken, and few of the best seats remain; hence a financial 


as well as an artistic success may well be predicted 
Neva STRAUSS 


Lawton’s First Lecture. 

William H. Lawton’s lecture on “Breathing” was at- 
tended by a large throng of interested people, who listened 
to his remarks concerning Farinelli, Sir Morrell Macken- 
zie, Weber and the other men who have done so much for 
breath control. 

He showed the four ways of breathing, and conclusively 
demonstrated that most folk use only two-fifths of their 
lung power; just how to develop and govern the remain 
der—that 


Lawton knows all about it 


s Lawton’s secret, and Jear de Reszke Says 


There were many teachers and singers present well 
known in the musical world, among them O. Heywood 
Winters, who, on Mr. Lawton’s asking for someone to 
feel his chest, spine and stomach while expanding and in 
haling, came forward and satisfied himself that he did it 
all in unique fashion 

The second lecture took place last night on The 
Larynx,” and the remaining two will occur on successive 
Tuesday evenings at his studio, 108 West Forty-third 


street, at 8 o'clock. 


Broad Street Conservatory of Music. 
Wednesday evening, January 10, the pupils of the el 
mentary department of the Broad Street Conservatory of 
Music, Philadelphia, gave a reci 
[he program, consisting principally of instrumental music 
Marguerite Lafferty, 


al in their concert hall 


was well given by the following 
Richard Walsh, Marguerite Radford, Emma Lamparter, M 
Wood, Anita Bunth, Archie Whittingham, Florence Reed 
Howard Henderson, May Price and Estelle Lorance all 
young pupils. 


f all the participants reflected great credit 


The success 
on the superior methods of instruction in the conservatory 


and the exacting attention given to the elementary depart 


ment of the school 


| 


New York City. 





MR. PAUL DUFAULT, Tenor. 
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Music in Washington. 

WASHINGTON, January 10, 1900 

HE third concert of the Philharmonic Club was given 
very successfully recently to a good sized audience 

rhe program consisted of string quartets of Beethoven 
op. 18, No. 2; Volkmann, op. 14, and Josef Rheinberget 
op. 38 Beethoven's Romanze for violin, and Wagner's 
Prelude to the third act of Die Meistersinger Phe 


t enjoyable number on the program was the Rhein 


berger Quartet. The members of the quartet are Herman 
C. Rakemann, William E. Green, Josef Tinckel and Ernest 
Let hey were assisted by Mrs. Lent at the piano, and 


her part in the last number was thoroughly appreciated 


e Washington Saengerbund gave a concert of un 


usual excellence last week he first public concert of this 


society took place on December 3, at the National 
Cheatre It was a remarkable concert, as there was an 
orchestra of thirty-five picked men from this city, who gave 
a very creditable performance under the direction of Henry 
Xander, and those who were present must have been sur 
prised that such go results could have been attained 


with such few rehearsa 


rhe second recital by the pupils of Katie V. Wilson was 
given some weeks ago at Miss Wilson's hom« Those who 
took part were the Misses Austin, Miller, Shreve, Day 
Thompson and Burton, Mrs. Bailey, Mrs 


Callahan 


Spark Mrs. W. L. Wilson and Mr. Cox The Cecilian 
Quartet, of which Miss Wilson is director, gave thre« 
numbers, and Miss Wilson sang Nevin’s “Rosary,” and 
When I'm Big I'll Be a Soldier,” by Molloy 

* * * 





William H. Santelmann, of the Marine is doing 


some excellent work with his orchestra, and many exact 


ng orchestral works are now in preparation for concert 


work later on. Many of the musicians of the Marine 
Band are performers on certain of the stringed instru 
ents in addition to their wind instruments, and Mr 


Santelmann has arranged this matter so carefully that by a 





wave of the hand, as if by magic, his band becomes trans 

med into a concert orchestra The rehearsals are held 
daily, the band and orchestra being used alternately Mr 
Santelmann is a violinist, and that accounts for the great 
nterest he feels in the string orchestra Concerts are given 
every Monday rnoon at the Mar ne Barrack 

* * * 

Jasper Dean McFall’s pupils’ recital took place last Thurs 
day, and the results shown were most remarkabk Chose 
who took part were Margaret Koontz, Frank S. Shipe 


Dana Holland, May Adele Levers and Ida Vaughan Mr 
MecFall’s idea in training voices is to work on tone entirely 


for several months before allowing the pupil to study songs 


Che breathing, opening of the throat, broadening and deep 


ening of the tone and bringing it forward to the teeth are 
e objects to which he gives most attention from the firs 
ssor [Those who took part in the concert wed the re 
sults of this training, and one was surprised at the large 


ness of tone from such little people, as they were al 
slender build. The pupils were ably assisted by Maud Bige 


1 
w, violinist 


Dr. J. P. Caulfield is one of the few doctors of m 
Washington. He and Dr. Bischoff are both members of the 
American Guild of Organists 


* * . 


Dr.» Bischoff and J. Walter Humphrey were invited by 
Mrs De wey to spend the evening at the Adn ral’s home 
where they gave a pleasant musical entertainment to their 
host and hostess The Bischoff concerts are to begin o1 
January 16. The Evening Star thus describes then 

The first will consist of a miscellaneous program, the 


soloists including the best of our local talent The second 


M. JEAN 
- 
RECOMMENDS 


W. H. LAWTON. 


“ You are a master of the art of singing, and my advice to you is to 
guard the knowledge that you possess most jealously ; you are a 
very, very clever man.” 


THE PUBLIC bycxthing, The Larynx. Voice Registers 





| and Articulating Organs—Tuesdavy Evenings. January 9, 16, 28 and 


30, at 8:30—108 West 43d Street, NEW YORK. 






















30 


will be devoted to the musical settings of some of the best 
known poems of Longfellow and Eugene Field. The third 
will be made up entirely of favorite songs and ballads, old 
and new. The fourth will be divided into two parts, a short 
miscellaneous program and a secular cantata.” 


* * * 


Mrs. Margaret Nolan-Martin belongs to a very musical 
family. One of her brothers, James J. Nolan, is the basso 
in St. Aloysius’ Church, and another, John H. Nolan, holds 
a position in the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church 
and in the Synagogue. Mrs. Martin is the contralto soloist 
in both of the above mentioned churches. Her delightful 
singing at the Saengerbund concert some weeks ago will not 
soon be forgotten. 

* * * 


Sol Minster, the director of the Columbia Theatre Or 
chestra, is trying to raise the standard of popular taste in 
this city by inserting the higher class of music instead of 
the more popular pieces usually performed in the theatre, 
whenever possible. 

ee 


Charles Keidel, Jr., has assumed the position of manager 
if the Knabe house on Pennsylvania avenue. 
The work of Mrs. Hobart Brooks in the Washington Post 
much appreciated in musical circles. 
BERENICE THOMPSON. 


Constantin von Sternberg. 


For the first time in ten years Constantin von Sternberg 
was heard in concert in Philadelphia, achieving a marked 
uccess. The following notices are taken from the Phila 


delphia papers of January 6: 


fhe special feature of the fourth concert of Mr. Thunder’s orches 
ra at Witherspoon Hall was the reappearance in ihe concert room 
f Constantin von Sternberg, the pianist. The composition chosen 
by Mr. Steraberg was Schumann's splendid Concerto in A minor. 
Mr. Sternberg’s method is manly, musicianly, without affectation, 
nd in consequence there is a vigor and decision about his work 

at are most exhilarating. Sympathetic shading in the singing pas 
ig a fine, firm tone; runs smoothly and most evenly taken; 
trong accentuation of rhythm where it is called for and a certain 
rispness of phrase made the Concerto as a whole a revelation of 
vhat good piano playing is and ought to be. 


In response to an encore, Mr. Sternberg gave a characteristic read 








ng of a clever little Caprice of his own, *L’Agitation.’’—The Press. 
lt is difficult to go into details of Sternberg’s playing of Schu 
inn’s Concerto, for it was all done in a most finished manner 
he cadenza to the first movement was especially effective, as well 
ig intermezzo, while the last allegro went with an 

snap that were invigorating The North American 
Ilis playing is characterized by the same facility of technic and 
appreciation of lyricism heretofore noted. The poetic side 
4 his musical nature was quite plainly emphasized to be that which 
elds more readily to metaphysical thoroughness and analysis than 
that kind of persuasion by tenderness which appeals principally 
e feminine mind, and for this reason his readings have a re 
freshing strength of healthy sentiment. He responded to frequent 


ecalls and played a composition of his own, which also found favor 


1 the audience The Times 


Mr 
It was brilliant technically, and thoroughly 


[he performance by Sternberg of the Concerto is deserving 


the highest praise 
itisfying in its appreciation of the significance of the music. In 
ponse to a hearty encore, Mr. Sternberg gave a further exhibition 
f his mastery of the instrument by a brilliant rendering of a 
Chopin Ballade.—Inquirer 


Wallis of Kansas City. 

Fred W. Wallis, of Kansas City, whose singing at a 
Philharmonic concert in that city a few weeks ago re 
ceived such flattering mention in the newspapers there, 
s destined to take first rank among the baritones of the 
ountry. Mr. Wallis is a hard student, and was last sum- 
mer (as he expects to be next) a pupil in the Kansas City 

ass of Francis Fischer Powers, to whose ability as a 


teacher he 


MR. 


ascribes his recent great success 


Engaged as Soloist 
by the 


NEW YORK PHIL. ORCHESTRA, 
BOSTON SYMPHONY “ 
PITTSBURG =“ . 
CINCINNATI “ « 
CHICAGO =“ . 


ACCOMPANIED BY... — 


AIME LACHAUME, Pianist. 


J. V. GOTTSCHALK, Representative 





VICTOR THRANE 





The John Church Company’s Publications. 


HE following are some of the recent dates showing 
when compositions published by the John Church 
Company were performed: 


Sermebaas Tee Gas BIG. 5c ccesicccccscsiccccecstes .C. B. Hawley 
Mervyn Dene, December 27, 1899.... .East Dereham, England 
Ley Vernon, January 4, 1900......... Liverpool, England 


England 
England 


eaten Liverpool, 
. Stockport, 
... Royal Institute, 


Ley Vernon, January 5............. 
Ernest Sharpe, January 6.. 


Miss Muriel Foster, January 9 England 


Parker 
England 
England 


rhe Lark Now Leaves Her Watery Nest.......... Horatio W 
Miss Hilda Foster, January 9..... ... Royal Institute, 
Miss Frederika Taylor, January 10. ....Dunstable, 


Love Is a Sickness Full of Woes....... ....Horatio W. Parker 
Miss Frederika Taylor, January 1 Dunstable, England 
RD DP ei cacdntcaccénvtisics pawknnin tan ene Guy d’Hardelot 
Miss Hcriense Paulsen December 23..Hotel Cecil, London, Eng 


sven ...»-DeKoven 
...Washington, D. ¢ 
.Halifax, N. S 


Watkin Mills, January 11..... 


pe C. B. Hawley 
Metropolitan Opera House 


Sweetest Flower that 
Mme. Lillian Nordica, January 7 


sna ..C. B. Hawley 
. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Danny Deever... ‘ ..». Damrosch 
David Bispham, January Newark, N. J 
Francis Rogers, January 11.. New York 
Francis Rogers, January 13 Soston, Mass 

An Heho.....0 veiipatiaea’ ; . iaae ....C. B. Hawley 


. Philadelphia, Pa 


New Orleans Music. 

NEW ORLEANS, January 5, 1000 
arrived and made a very 
“The Huguenots’ on Tues 


Madame Pacary has at last 
successiul debut as Valentine in 
day night. She is magnificent in both voice and appear 
ance, and it is no wonder that such an artist created so 
much enthusiasm in London and Paris. Monsieur Au 
saldi is all that could be desired. His powerful voice is 
very sweet, and his timbre, so clear in the delicate pas- 
sages, grows wonderfully rich with increased volume, mak- 
ing his forte notes very beautiful 

We had “Traviata” last week, and never has there been 
here a better Violetta than Madame Madier de Montjau. 
Her acting is excellent, especially in the last act. She 
draws very large audiences. 

The opera is unusually well attended this year; but it 
could scarcely be otherwise with such a good troupe 
Manager Thrane spent a few days here last week, and while 
in New Orleans arranged with Madame Samuel to have 
Petschnikoff come here later in the season for one concert, 


which will be given in the Athenzum. 


Synthetic Guild Recitals. 
last Saturday afternoon the Synthetic Guild held one 
of its informal recitals by the little children in the small 
The program was short- 





banquet room, Carnegie Hall. 
ened by the temporary illness of five or six of the children, 
and at the finish Miss Chittenden asked each child who 
had played to play another piece, and nearly all responded. 
The work of these little people, whose ages range from six 
to twelve years, elicited much enthusiasm from the audi- 
ence, the favorite being Helen Coster, a wee tot of six, 
who is as full of music as of vitality. 

The synthetic method has many friends and admirers, 
and it must be admitted in its favor that the children re- 
tain their individuality, although they are all supposed to 
be trained along the same lines. The spread of the syn- 
thetic work is widening constantly, and demands for teach- 
ers come from all over the country. 
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New York College of Music. 
HE the New York College of 
Music always fill the college hall and annex with a 
large audience, and Mr. Alexander Lambert's institution 
drew another one of these gatherings on Monday night. 


students’ recitals at 


Che programs always bring forth a class of compositions 
illustrating high aims and purposes, as will be seen again 
from the following program: Piano solo, “Menuet” (Dela- 
haye), Ella Horwitz; piano “Ich Dich” 
(Grieg), (b) “Grillen” (Schumann), Miss Lillian V. Seck 
endorf; violin solo, Third Concerto (Doepner), Leo Fla 
(Reinhold), Miss Frances 
Davis; mezzo-soprano solo, “Last Night” (B. O. Klein), 
Miss Isabelle i. Anderson ; piano solo, Allegro Appassion 
ata (Saint-Saéns), Miss May Scheider; ’cello solo, (a) 


(a) Liebe 


solo, 


tow; piano solo, Impromptu 


Berceuse (Godard), (b) Mazurka (Popper), William 
Feder; piano solo, Scherzo Valse (Moszkowski), Miss 
Mercedes O'Leary; soprano solo, songs, Miss Florence 


Walton 
I. Segal; 
Graboff 


violin solo, Fantasia Appassionata (Vieuxtemps), 


piano solo, Fantaisie, F minor (Chopin), Harry 


Joseph S. Baerastein. 
Mr. Baernstein’s third Western trip of this season proved 
Of the 
sang the 


in every way as satisfactory as his previous work 
he 


four performances of “The Messiah” which 


press comments are as follows: 


“Mr. Baernstein’s complete memorization of his score 
was a delight and in every point he was entirely adequate 
to the essay.”—St. Louis Star, December 29, 18909 


“Of the basso, Mr. Baernstein, one may write in 
He 


flexibility 


super- 
and wonderful 
remarkably 
a delight 
He had 


tenderness, 


has a bass voice of fine 
His 


clear and his singing on Thursday was wholly 


latives range 


and feeling enunciation is 
It was far and away the feature of the solo work 
that he had 
sweetness, force—all the qualities that make for the high 


strength when was called for, 


Every time he added to the good 
St. Louis Post 


est of musical rendition 
impression he made with his first notes.’ 
Despatch, December 29, 1899 

in 


were 


Miss 
St 


Maconda 


‘Mr 
the delights they offered.” 


Baernstein and generous 


Louis Democrat, Decem 


ber 29, 1899 


both 


intelligent rendition of their respective 


Mr. Baernstein and Miss Maconda gave an ex 


ceptionally 
Come unto Him’ was sung with a purity and sweetness 
of tone which few sopranos possess. ‘Why do the Nations 
was sung with great force and displayed 


parts 


so furiously rage’ 


a bass voice of great depth and beauty.” 


Gulick-Ole Bull Reception. 

Mrs. Ole Bull, who has been on a2 prolonged visit to Miss 
Emma Thursby, of New York, returned to Boston recently 
to Earl Gulick, the boy soprano, 
who is making Boston The 
luncheon was given in Cambridge, at the home of Mrs. Ole 


Bull 
Major Pond, with whom young Gulick is in Boston, has 


and tendered a luncheon 


such success in just now 


taken the exclusive management of the boy, and expects 


to personally superintend his touring 


A Sunday Program. 

Mrs. Gerrit Smith, soprano; Miss Hall, 
contralto; Frederick W. Jameson, tenor, will sing at the 
Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, Newark, N. J., 
Henry Hall Dunklee, organist, next Sunday evening, the 
The following are the selections: “Now the Shades 
of Evening Fall,” Mendelssohn; “A Song of Paradise,” 
Gray; “My Heart Ever Faithful,” Bach; “God’s Mari- 
ners,” Bach; “Blessed Are the Pure in Heart,” Hodges. 


Marguerite 


2Ist. 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


ETSCHNIKOFF 


THE FAMOUS RUSSIAN VIOLINIST. 








KNABE PIANO USED. 





Address 33 Union Square, New York. 











Becker Lecture-Musicales. 
USTAV L. BECKER gave the fourth of his series of 
lecture-musicales for the present season at his home, 
1 West 1o4th street, last Saturday morning. The subject 
was “The Seasons.” 

The lecture, besides indicating the traditional character 
of the music of each of the four seasons, sketched, as an 
example of conventional treatment, Haydn's oratorio 
“The Seasons,” with piano and voice illustrations. Mr 
secker’s piane pupils presented their usual excellent work 
in a program that included Schumann’s “Spring Song” 
and “Winter,” Grieg’s “To the Spring,” Tschaikowsky’s 
January,” Overture to “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 
Autumn” and 


Mason’s “Spring Dawn,’ Chaminade’s 
MacDowell’s “In Autumn.” The assisting artist was 
Henry E. Hill, basso, who sang with effect the “Mailied” 
of Beethoven and the “Winter” aria from “The Seasons.” 

During the usual reception hour which follows the pro 
gram Mr. Becker consented to play a request program of 
several numbers, mainly by MacDowell 


Amy Fay. 

Among the listeners at Miss Fay’s piano conversation 
at the Wanamaker piano store was a violinist who has 
traveled much and knows what is what, and this lady wrote 
Miss Fay as follows: “My husband returned in raptures 
over your, as he called it, exquisite playing (he loves music 
as much as I do), and he said he had never heard anyone 
play so magnificently before! He tells me he spent the 
most enjoyable afternoon; I am grateful to you for telling 
I t was very tanta 


ough 1 


me you were going to play, for t 
lizing to me to have | 
yet I would not have liked my husband to miss such a 
pleasure on any account whatever. I hope it may not be 
long before I may hear you. How glorious it must be to 
be a great artist! Believe me, dear Miss Fay, sincerely 


yours, 


Nevada's Triumphs in California. 
Charles L. Young, the deservedly popular manager for 


Madame Nevada, writes of the ovations received in San 





and assisting artists 


Francisco and the West by his star 


including Louis Blumenberg, ‘cellist The tournee under 
Mr. Young's able direction is one of the artistic and finan 


cial successes of the season 





veen prevented from going myself, @ 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


expensive and cultivated persons, many of them of an age to have 
known Nevada in the days of her first successes. Nevada's voice 
notable for its purity of tone and impeccable technic that manag 
it. She plays it as a flute in perfect poise and without effort. Her 
top notes are fabulous They are among the few in the world that 
you can wait for without anxiety. They are sure and true, and in 


pianissimo passages the finest that I have ever heard—not except 


ing Melba’s. The accuracy of intonation and spontaneous supple 
ness of her voice were best displayed in the be Song,” f 
Lakmé,” and the “Shadow Dance,” from “Dinora 
Mr. Blumenberg was a happy surprise. He is easily one of r 
best ‘cellists ever heard in San Francisco. Mr. Blumenberg i ¢ 


of the few artists who can render acceptable the frilled and fretted 


music that composers persist in writing against the digr 


instrument. Popper, the arch-fantastic of ‘cello writers, was rep 
resented in the program by his “Spinning Whee i breakneck tone 
picture, whose difficulties were devised with fiendish ingenuity Mr 
Blumenberg played the piece as Ysaye might have played, with a 
the compact convenience of a violin The Examiner, January 9, 190 


Ernest Gamble. 
rhe popular basso’s recital bookings for the fortnight ar¢ 


Fremont, Ohio, 8th; Tiffin, Ohio, oth; Cleveland, Oh 





10th; Akron, Ohio, 11th; Kent, t2t Canton, 1: 





hocton, 16th; Marietta, Ohio, 17th; Parker 





18th; Portsmouth, Ohio, 19th 


rhe concert in the Auditorium was an exceedingly enjoyable one 
and a large audience was present Mr. Gamble is recent returned 
from London and Paris, where he spent the summer stu g. H 
voice is rich and sweet and he sings with appreciation and intel] 
gence.—-Cleveland Plaindealer 

rhe artist of the evening was Ernest Gamble, the | ir young 
asso, who sang his way into Akron hearts a year ag Phe nger’s 
work was of a high character lime and again he responded to the 
appreciation of the audience, expressed in earnest applause 


The audience numbered 600, and Mr. Gamble can always be assured 


f a large house.—Akron, Ohio, Democrat 


Installation and Reception. 


connection with 


A concert was given last Friday night ir 


ation of the officers of the Mystic Tie Lodge, No 





the insta 
272, in the Masonic Temple in East Twenty-third street 
rhe well arranged program was presented to a large au 
dience. Charles Konedski Davis, a talented young violinist 
from London, England, made his first appearance before a 
New York audience. He played “Scene de Ballet,” by De 
Jeriot, with spirit and elegance, and as an encore gav¢ 
Farmers “Hope Told a Flattering Tale He was again 
recalled, and played the Intermezzo from ‘Cavalleria Rus 


ticana.”” Miss Emma R. Steiner was the accompanist 


The following are excerpts,from the San Francisco 

papers : The German Liederkranz. 

Mme. Emma Nevada had no r mplain of the rece Che birthday of the German Liederkranz Society, of New 
t } e might af ¢ for 7 » . . 
endered to her last night a e California Theatre. He was 4 York, was celebrated last Saturday night, when, under D1 
homecoming demanding more than usual interest, and right roya — : oa 

te made by Sen Prenei see ont Resbion Paul Klengel’s direction, an excellent program was given 
was ThAC , oa rancis< 5 i t ing tasnio 
Melba sang at the Grand Opera House had there been Mrs. Eisen, a dramatic soprano, who is a pupil ot Dy 
outpouring of society. It was interesting to watch the old-time ad- Klengel, sang effectively the recitative and aria from H 
mirers of the cantatrice when Nevada first smilingly confronted man Goetz’s Tam ng of the Shrew.” Miss Emma Gilat 
them They had seen the woman and they awaited the voice . . ; . led : 
When it came, when the low, birdlike tones rippled over and around #" ‘ xceedingly briliant young violinist, played “Ballade and 
é , ra rippiec ver i im 

them and penetrated to the uttermost sections of the se they Polonaise,” by Vieuxtemps. Miss Gilat is an American git 
then condescended to subscribe to the enthusiasm that fairly shook who studied with Sauret. and later was one of the prize 
: ls vada's nph as assured h soncert served t P ’ . . 
he Cae, ease Glee wes e ae Eee crn orn pupils in the Royal Conservatory of Leipsic rhe enter 
introduce Louis Blumenberg, whose ‘cello playing ¢ ted applause . , : é P : 
hardly less thunderous than that bestowed upon Nevad Evening tainment, which was varied by the introauc n of ita 


Post, January 9, 1900. 


Mme. Emma Nevada had a brilliant and fashionable reception at 
the California Theatre last night The social and musical element 
of the city was out at the concert in full force and greeted the 
diva with the enthusiasm of crit amateurs and 
j 


ceived many flowers and elaborate pieces from friends, who expressed 


tr end She re 

in this delicate way their appreciation of and fondness for the singer 
of the West Madame Nevada's vice was new to almost everyone 
her before it had gained ; 


here. To those who remembered hearing 


matic features, proved very pleasing to tl 


e large audiencs 


Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker. 

Mrs. Stella Prince Stocker, composer-director, is mak- 
ng a little tour this month. She is arranging to give her 
llustrated lectures, principally in the vicinity of New York 
ind of Chicago. These talks are entitled “The Path to 


in technical elegance and perfection of tone. Her voice is exquisitely )\{ysic Land,”’ “American Music” and “Music of the Child 


pure and delicate, full of tender and poetic feeling and the finest fan 
nissimo and fine shading 





cies of musical thought. Her trills, her p 
and phrasing all show the accomplished artist.—The Bulletin, Jan . 


uary 9, 1900 


Emma Nevada, of California, sang in San Francisco last night for 


in some fourteen years. The theatre was a crush 


the first tin 
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in care 





Vorld.” They have been received with much enthusiasm 


specially the last lecture, which is addressed to childret 


and those interested in the education of young people 


Communications regarding the lectures may be addressed 
ff THe Mustcat Courier 
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REYNOLDS, 
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Most centrally located 
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The Castle Square Company. 


MARTHA 


iz Castle Square Opera Company presented Flotow 
Martha” on Monday evening to a large’ audiencc 


e than ordinarily enthusiastic Adelaide Norwood 


V ippcar lu e title role las year igain delighted 
patrons of the A rican Theatre Miss Norwood 
t ne an exc nt medy actress, although the 
her vocalization are as pronounced as ever his 
nger possess¢ 1 sweet ympathetic voice, but a viciou 
thoe Maude Lambert appeared in the role of Nancy 
which tl amented Lizzie Macnichol made so much 
caso Miss Lambert's voice is fine and her method 
using ex lent When this young singer gains as 
es e will prove valuable acquisition to the 
Castle Square ( pany Reginald Roberts, as the love 
Lion re ved the lion’s share of the applause 
r. Roberts did sing wit uch sweetness and expressio! 
\\ am G. Stewart as Plunkett was delightful he cast 
t opera Ows 
: me H iota oes - \ Adelaide Norw od 
a ies: 4 D. Eloise Morga 
— Or to the (ues f Alma Powell 
Nancy, her waiting maid Maude Lambert 
Lord Tristan Mikleford 
Lady Harriet’s cousin Frank Moulan 


| William G. Stewart 


lunkett i weaithy y ing tarme 


/ Louis Cavasant 

Lionel, his adopted brother | Reginald Roberts 

fterward Ear Derby / Harry Davi 

Che Sheriff Charles Meyers 

Chorus « Farmer Servant Hunters and 
H ‘ es, ( rtiers, &« 
" Pe ne the ) | ly Harriet 
Martl e pt g Wednesday) and 
the S lay Dt go ft remainae ot h 
week Eloise M gan W ernate with Miss Norwood 
Next M nday the ¢ tle »quare Company will present 

r the first time in this untry Spinelli’s new opera “A 
B Port \t the Lower Harbor I} ypera, in 
three act W be preceded by Offenbacl Magic Mel 

Gulick’s Success. 

Major Pond gave a dinner to Earl Gul t} boy so 
‘ \ I re hity he 
\! g t esulted i gage 
t tl | painting exhibition 

| t w] , 1 ' 1 low 

I | 

Master Ear! G k ebrate ran f the Churcl f 
e Heavenly Rest. New Yor! nging this week at the exhibition 
ssot painting ft fe of Our Lord Jesus Christ in the old 
vidence Depot I say that t t elebrated, for such singers 

i musiciar ! farches Emr Juch, Emma Thursby 
Dudle I k \ a testified th beauty f his 

€ nd M S h leclared publicly tha Ear! is 
right 

Master ‘ t ur e is not self 

sc 1 F r prigg He see to be a modest 

y little fe , n tably r al; for, although f 

se, he has r ear r : he sings wit nnate musica 
f ng. and thers gl , ggestion of rot-like mer 

r ca r r } y evidently 
et his h 1s when he sing witt artle 
freedor lt t asure see t wz, and 
many professiona ght er ! f repose en he attack 
high note P Hale Journ: 

The crowds rs t 1¢ Tissot exhibition at the old Prov 
ence station take grea ght ‘ boy ran 
Earl Gulick f N York } b ever lay 

and 8:30 F I kal 12s a beautifu 

e an s style is disting r g inis Herald 
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All advertisements from Great Britain intended for THE 


MusicaL Courter should be sent through our London 
Branch office, 21 Princes street, Cavendish square, Oxford 
circus, W. Single copies on sale at F. Batson’s, 82 Gros- 


venor street, Bond street, W. 


Ts 


whic 


LONDON, January 2, 1900 

Lamoureux was a great 
The of concerts 
his orchestra, the 
the Queen’s Orchestra, 


news of the death of M. 


t London. series 


he ck ae) 
gave 
when he conducted 
May the London Musical Festival, 
and on the last day combined, 
to English amateurs. 

great conductor, but best in the works of his 
He was a good second to Richter in Bee- 


musical 
and series 
Hall 


when the two 
made him 


he here with 


viven 
and last 
ilternated were 
wel 
He 
own countrymen 
Brahms or Wagner, 
His popularity here 


known 


was a 


but for the French school was 
but it 


thoven, 


incomparable. was great, was 


influenced considerably by his bringing over 


a fact which was in his favor 


undoubtedly 
rchestra from Paris, 


his own 
irtistically, and one which excited an undue amount of 
uriosity, with resultant comment 

| had intended to have given a history of music of the 


year to-day, but owing to the vast amount of labor entailed 


in sorting over the records I will not be able to complete 
it now 
The war is upsetting things here completely 


\ny num- 


ber of concerts are being canceled and artists lose heav- 
ily in thus having their engagements taken away from 
them. It is reported that the usual supporters of concerts 
have withdrawn their subscriptions and the managers or 


organizers of concerts are forced to either postpone indef- 
all dates. 

reverses met with by t 
wave sweeping over the country, and 
the very flower of the kingdom 
ot 


initely or cancel 
The 


1 patriotic 


English army have led to 
thousands 


he 


f young Englishmen are 


for service The families these young 


military 


= 
sympathy 
to 


are so deeply in 


they 


glory 
that 


ispirants to 


this turn in affairs will not go enter 


tainments 

For 
have, I understand, 
which fall after the first week in February 
Probab ly ¢ ancel some of his Spring tours, and the fare- 


Edinburgh, 
concerts 


Paterson & Sons, of 
their 


Mes rs 


canceled 


this cause 
orchestral 
Percy Harrison 


will 
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well tour arranged by Mr. Vert for Edward Lloyd fo for the 
smaller towns throughout the United Kingdom will be 
abandoned. 

It was Mr. Lloyd’s intention to visit all of the smaller 
towns where he has sung during his career. This would 
have kept him busy up to the summer, and after a rest he 
was to have sung at the Birmingham Festival, and then 
bid adieu to the larger towns, taking his final leave of the 
public at the Albert Hall with a special concert in De- 
cember. So far as is known now the autumn part of his 
scheme will be carried out. 

Dr. Richter has expressed himself as pleased with his 
Manchester connection this autumn. He has returned to 
Vienna for a period, where he will be busily engaged at the 
Royal Opera. He will probably return to England about 
February 10. 

Herr Siegfried Wagner has given the royalties on his 
opera “Die Barenhauter,” a sum exceeding $2,500, to the 
pension of the Imperial Orchestra, of Vienna. 


Dr. Joachim will not visit London this winter. He may 


be induced to come, by the golden guineas offered by 
Mr. Chappell, a little later on, and be with us in May and 
June. 


Lady Hallé has postponed her appearance at the “Pops” 
in order to spend a longer time in Sweden. 

Sefior Sarasate has leit England for the Continent, where 
having abandoned the 
far as 


he will remain until the autumn, 
intention of coming here again this spring. So 
England is concerned his star is setting. 


Heinrich Meyn. 

One of the successful baritone singers now before they 
public in this country is Heinrich Meyn, who, as was told 
in last week’s Musicat Courier, recently made a tour 
through the West. A batch 
published last week, and some others are herewith pre 
sented. 

Clarence P. Van Inwegen, president of the 
sical Club, of Chicago, writes Mr. Meyn as follows: 
can rest assured that you sang yourself into the hearts of 
the members of the club and the audience. Everyone 
enthusiastic over your work. It is artistic and great. I 
think it is not far in the future that we will want you for 
Surely you made a fine 


of favorable notices were 


Apollo Mu 
“You 


is 


a return engagement impression 
and have reason to be proud of your first performance in 


Chicago.” 


Mr. Meyn has a great deal of temperament and a voice with the 
music in it. Its quality is never in doubt and he holds it under 
good control.—Cincinnati Commercial. 

One of the finest musical recitals ever heard in Hiram was given 
by Heinrich Meyn. Mr. Meyn possesses a baritone voice of re 
markable range and power. He sang in German, Italian and Eng 
lish, and all with equal taste and accuracy. The audience was de- 


lighted and at the end of each performance accorded him an ovation. 


Hiram College Advance 


at the close of that glori- 


and beautifully 


Mr. Meyn was enthusiastically received 
ous “Toreador Song.”’ His voice 
and many regretted that he was not heard in still 


Fort Wayne Morning Journal. 


is rich modulated, 


another number 


Heinrich Meyn is a vocalist of much capacity. His ‘Toreador 
Song” in Spanish was exceedingly well delivered in a voice which 
has an immense volume and is very melodious.—Logansport Daily 


Journal. 





Heinrich Meyn created a veritable furore with the ‘“Toreador’s 





Song.” Twice he was recalled and he sang two ballads, with such 
an abundance of sympathy and sweetness that the audience reluc- 
tantly let him off then.—Joliet Republican. 

Heinrich Meyn, baritone, brought down the house in a whirlwind 
with his impetuous and convincingly dramatic singing He was 
three times called back.—Joliet News. 

Della Rogers. 
Miss Della Rogers, the American prima donna, who has 


She left on 
Berlin and 


to Europe 
thence to 


has returned 
for Bremen; 


been on a visit here, 
the 
Bre esle iu. 


Trave yesterday 
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Fighting oe an Agere Box. 


OR over a century past the Choiseul family has had 
the right to a box at the Opéra Comique. Almost 
every time the theatre has changed hands or has moved 
from one site to another—and the Opéra Comique has had 
frequent vicissitudes attempt been 
made to suppress the privilege, but on each occasion the 
pretensions of the Choiseul family have been confirmed, 
long litigation. As known, the Opéra 
Comique has been rebuilt as a result of the terrible fire 
of 1887. M. Albert Carré, the manager of the new theatre, 
is as little satisfied as his predecessors at being obliged to 
concede one of his best boxes for nothing, and so far he 
has refused to allow the Duc de Marmier and the Duc de 
Fitz-James, the Choiseul 
family, to enjoy possession of their free seats. 
quence they have brought an action against him 
The box was originally granted by Louis XVI. in 178: 
to the Duc de Choiseul, in consideration of his having built 
the original Opéra Comique at his own expense. During 
the Revolution the then Duc de Choiseul returned to Paris 
after the Terror to find all his property confiscated, but 
his rights to the Opéra Comique box had been left intact, 
so he took up his residence in it and slept and lived in th 
theatre for several rhe on which 
the rights of the family were called in question was in 
1880, when the State, which subsidizes the Opéra Comique, 
asked the courts to decide that the privilege had become 
extinct. The State, lost its action, and M. Albert 
Carré may not be more fortunate.—Paris correspondence 
of the Pall Mall Gazette. 


of fortune—the has 


after is well 


the representatives to-day of 


In conse 


months. last occasion 


however, 


Galesburg News. 


GALESBURG, IIL, January 1, 1900. 
Editors The Musical Courier: 

It may be interesting to the readers of THe Musicat 
Courier to know that there is a town in Western Illinois 
that is alive with musical enthusiasm. There is here a 
flourishing Conservatory of Music, ably directed by Wil 
liam F. Bentley, who eight years ago organized the 
Knox Conservatory Vocal Society and has since that time 
given an annual performance of Handel's “Messiah” and 
one other oratorio each year. Last January (1899) the 


Knox Conservatory chorus was merged into the Galesburg 
Musical Union, which is composed of the best vocal talent 


of our town. 


In April Haydn’s “Creation” was given, and on Decem 
ber 19 “Elijah’’ was presented Soth of these concerts 
were under the direction of Mr. Bentley, and were marked 
by exactness and finish 

Galesburg also has a male chorus, composed of twelve 


Mr 


gational 


leading singers in the city, under Bentley's direction 
The choir at the Centra] Congreg 
also under Mr. Bentley’s charge, 
best organizations in the West; it 
the organist, J. W 


the State as ana rtist. 


Church, which is 


is considered one of the 


numbers 100 voices, and 


is well known throughout 


Thompson, 


Danareuther Quartet. 
This well-known organization was never so busy as this 
the go of the las 


Mass., and the 


and 


As 


most 
Manchester, 


season: they are on time, 
week visited Boston, Vt 
years go on the reputation of the quartet correspondingly 
the remain the 


and taste in their play 


increases, and members same, season 


after season, 
ing most enviable. 


is 


there an ensemble 


is 


Schalk for Vienna. 


Franz Schalk, the third conductor at the Berlin opera, has 


resigned and accepted the same sori of position at the 
Vienna Royal Opera. Herr Schalk says he would like to 
come to New York professionally. Herr Schalk must be a 


humorist 
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CHICAGO OFFICE THE MUSICAL COURIER, | 
224 Wabash Avenue, January 6, 1900. | 


(Continued from last week.) 

An artist writes: “Your article regarding Chicago’s prom 
inence as an educational city for the well meaning and 
thinking student should be republished. It certainly would 
do much good for Chicago institutions.” 

* * * 

Another letter which is of more than ordinary interest 
comes from a young artist now in Europe. She writes me: 

Have commenced with Sbriglia; he is surely all right for 
voice. He has Mrs. Hess-Burr’s method—exactly the same 
high chest and nose work. It just suits me exactly after 
my experience with Mrs. Burr. I wish I were home to tell 
her and convince her how great she is. I have been to see 
several teachers here, but in many ways Mrs. Hess-Burr 
is a finer teacher, especially from a musicianly stand 


point.” 





As this young artist has had many oportunities of arriv 
ng at a just conclusion, her opinion on the subject of Mrs 
Hess-Burr’s gifts as a teacher is of value. 

Of the soloists with the Apollo Club in “The Messiah” 
performance, Glenn Hall was decidedly the successful one 
He fulfilled expectation in every way, and made an excellent 
impression by his artistic singing and voice. Mr. Hall owes 
much of his present recognition to the coaching which Mrs 
Hess-Burr has given and which many artists regard as a 
necessity for the completion of their training 

** * 


\n artist whose ill-health necessitated a change of cli 
mate sends greetings, and among other things says: “Oh 
that blessed Courter! I have two rooms here, and on the 
desk, chairs even floor, lie the Courrers. They are 





e in touch with the people I know and 


. . * 
Miss Heten Bucktey’s Success 

Miss Helen Buckley scored an immense success with 
the Apollo Club, Kansas City, Mo., December 11, as the 
following favorable criticisms will show: 

Miss Helen Buckley, the soloist, who came as a stranger, but who 
henceforth may be assured of a welcome, with a clear, flute-like voice 

is a sort of delicious obligato to the deep tones of the men’s voices 

Whoever was responsible for bringing Miss Buckley here as soloist 
deserves grateful thanks from music lovers, and it is safe to say it 
has been a long day since so perfect!y satisfying a concert singer has 
been heard here. Her voice is a genuine pleasure. A pure soprano 
of remarkable range and sweetness, it is charming alike in brilliant or 
simple selections. From Miss Buckley’s first number to ber last the 
interest of the audience was cumulative, and the applause when her 
portion of the program was finished amounted to practically an ova 
tion 

Her selections ranged from Tschaikowsky’s aria, “Farewell Ye 
sh ballads, with various florid 





Hills” to simple Scotch and 


bits for good measure, and in no case did Miss 





French and It 1 
Buckley fail to satisfy and delight. Her manner is pleasing, and her 
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stage presence is full of grace and dignity.—Kansas City Times, De 


cember 11 


Last night’s concert was a big success in every way. The club sang 
ade herself 


yloist 


especially wel and the soloist, Miss Helen Buckley 





exceedingly popular A good deal of reliance was put in the 
the club undertaking no big feature Miss Buckley is a singer of 
superior quality. Her voice is large, rich and resonant, is capable of 
considerable dramatic expression and limited degree of delicate 
shading, but she is at her best between these two extremes. Her 
opening number was an aria, “‘Farewe Ye Hills,” from “Jean 
d’Arc,” which she sang with considerable feeling and good tone pro 
duction. Her best number was the old Scottish melody, “Loch Lo 
mond,” which lies within her best voice quality and her greatest 
vocal facility Grieg’s “Die Prinzessin” and Massenet’s “Elegie’ 
were also especially well sung. Miss Buckley had three groups of 
well selected songs, in addition to which she gave several encores 


Kansas City Journal, December 11 




















Fully half the program was by Miss Helen Buckle the ist 
who won her audience in the d Scotch ba Loch Lomond 
“Loch Lomond” always carries th the recollection of Plunket 
Greene. This compliment to Miss Buckley is obvious ‘Loch Le 
mond” was superbly sung. Her other numbers were fr sever 
schools and of rather agarious sort Brahms The Dustr 
Wekerlin’s “Flower of the Al; with its florid refrain, and Grieg 
“The Princess” were ked best, but all aided in estab ng M 
Buckley as a pronounced favorite ‘ be welcomed 
again. She resides in Chicago, whic sn’t far away Kansas City 
Star, December 11 

Miss Ida Simmons, whose ncerts in the West h 
been attended with so much su f d many excel 
lent criticisms In addit t \ lished 
Miss Simmons obtained tl llowing 

At the piano recital of M Ida Simmor f the leading 
musicians of the t vere r ttend nce nd re | n their 
praise of the interpretation of difficult musical selections. Chopin's 
Sonata, op. 35, was rendered with excellent technic and touct The 
F sharp major | mptu was enthusiastica received by the aud 
ence In the three 1 rkas ther lelig! ntrast betweer 
the slight pat ft ( I e delicate br 
liancy of the one in A flat 1 

Miss Simmons is a t handsome gir t fascinating stage 
presence, and 1s 1 st gracet n err ements at tl ar 
Topeka Daily Capital, October 28, 1899 

The recital given by Miss Ida S nig is an even 
? sm tT rtar t N s Sir n t taler “ sé 
sou s < nd the f w ng n he 
simple f manner and tl é | ex 
pressed in her interpretation f the < f e great maste 
The secret of her | rk ‘ g rtisticy of het 
rendition of the m r es of er t Her perforr 
ance last night was a love feast f the r ving pul of Leaven 
vorth, and her rfor nee w ge be reme er as one of t 
musical treats of the season.—Leavenworth, Kar mes, November 
7, 18900 

A very fair audience greeted Miss Simmons nist new to Law 
rence, at University Hall last evening, and heard ar iterpretation of 
some of the finest compositions in pian terature She played the 

st difficult passages with ease. Her strong nt, however, is tone 
c which she exhibited in great slety ¢ t the entire pro 
gram, from the lovely melody in Ct n’s Funeral March at the 

opening Sonata to Liszt’s transcription of Schubert's song Hark 
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Hark! the Lark.” * * * There are two pianists, fellow students 
f 


with the same master in Berlin—Raff—who wil! always be cordially 
welcomed by a Lawrence audience ne is Mary Wood-Chase, of 
( cago, and the ther Ida Simmons Lawrence Kan Daily 
Journal, November 1899 


Mrs. Clara Murray, the well-known harpist, is very e1 


thusiastic over the ever increasing popularity f the harp 


und not only has e had great succe this w 


cert work, having played in Cincint 


Memphis and other cities, but sever f r pup have 
also held excellent positions this season, among them be 
ng Walfried Singer, who ha ust returned from a success 


ful tour with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. At present 


owing to the illness of Edmund Schiicker, harpist of t 


Chicago Orchestra, under Theodore Thomas, Mr. Singer 


has been engaged as his substitute Another of Mrs. Mur 
ray’s pupils is M Wilhelmina Lowe, harpist of the St 
Louis Symphony Orchestra. Miss Georgia Atwood is with 
the Boston Ladies’ Symphony Orchestra, and Miss Alice 
Genevieve Smit] the soloist with a company under the 


management of a prominent bureau 


Miss Jeannette Durno leaves Chicago for a Canadian tour 


early in February. Mrs. Carrie Jacobs Bond has added sev 
new songs to her list of compositions. The latest is 
priate to the war spirit, and contains a stirring military 

frain 
Miss Lucille Stevenson, the soprar has been singing 
with various societies recently Excellent indorsements 
| e been given by the newspapers mong which were 


the following 


Mis Stevenson won f r instantly because f her ear weet 
e and her careful enunciation, which latter is wa thoroughl 
enjoyed. Her interpretation was charming, as her varied selection of 


nes gave ample proof Daily Express 


Pe oul os er M Seovenson’s % tif o great 
. The duet © That We 7 We M r N liinger 
} ed the bes f } tie { + tw ce 
N Ss 
Vit voice of wide range. wi — - 
t to be wondered hat Miss Ste n red ccess. Thi 
endid soprano of the Second Presbyterian Churel down for 
two numbers only, but the audience insisted on encores —Joliet News 
LW , , ‘ 
Frank King Clark won generous applau ut Milwauk 


nd Duluth. December 21 he sang in “The Messiah” with 


the Arion Club, of Milwaukee, and December 27 he dupli 
ted his success by singing in “Elijah” at Duluth. This 
nent basso appears to grow stronger in popularity upo 
very successive vwearance this T There is a man 
ness and vigt s voice nd bea g wi nvariably 
excites enthus Following are a few of the press co 
ents apropx« f | Milwaukee app ne 
Frank King Clar} hed r 2 ritone find 
mpossible. His v s vigor 1 of f ality He has, more 
ver, a fine, dignified bearir nd interpret 
1 s enunciat xcee ' eautif M 
k Evening W Dece r 
k King Clark | r r f the 
‘ He made xcellent ‘ M kee Da News 
December 22 
x Ben New Y b re gag 
He playe \l ( c \ y nd 
\\ \ o 
> . > 
I can most « scirentiously \ all my experience 
[ < r } wn ol 1 I ld dr nd train 
orus till they partake so full t eader’s enthusiast 
Mr. Wright s al to d So writes the Rev 
John McCoy, one the leading Presbyterian mi er 
the West 
His words are most assuredly proving be true in the 


byterian Church, who sang for the first time Sunday 
eve! g, Cl stn Eve under he directior Sydney 
Lleyd Wrightson, wl n the short period « x weeks 
} rganizes Ad di ol , pidly bringit ’ 
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to the front as one of the leading choral societies of the 


city. The members of the church are stirred up to a high 
pitch of enthusiasm about their music, as never before ex- 
perienced in its history. A happier combination could 
hardly be realized by any church than the one now in 
vogue of having this excellent young baritone act as pre- 
centor at the morning service and in the evening the 
chorus choir. 

It is seldom a man in Chicago has risen so rapidly in 
as many spheres as Mr. Wrightson has, as a soloist, a 
teacher, an authority and trainer of boys’ voices, and 
director. 

Mr. Wrightson filled two engagements at Mrs. George 
Pullman’s within a week, one on Friday evening, Decem 
ber 22, and the other on Wednesday evening, December 27 
He will give a song recital at St. John’s Home in this 
city on Monday aiternoon, January 8, and has been en 
gaged for two more recitals in Menominee, Mich., and 
Marinette, Wis., on January 16 and 18; while in Marinett« 
he will reorganize the choir in the Presbyterian Church. 


J »Nuaky 18, 1900. 
[he problem which the trustees of the Orchestral Asso 
ciation will be engaged in solving for the next few months 
the managerial one. At all times complex, it is now more 
than ever one of much moment. The candidates for the 
position number at least twenty, but I am confidenily in- 
formed that the board has not seriously considered anyone 
Che “man in command” for the time being is Fred. J 
Wessels, who has served a long apprenticeship and has 
proven his value to the Orchestral Association. Chas. E 
Nixon, an old timer and newspaper man here, is mentioned 





is being in the race. D. F. Del Campiglio is also said .o 
be a candidate; rumor mentions E. C. Thurneau, and even 
he ubieiite us Wight Neumann is spoken of, while Han 
nah & Hamlin have not escaped the gossipers. But it 
will surprise no one if all the above named are passed over 
and the plac either given to an outsider or held perma 
nently by F. J. Wessels At present the trus.ees and the 
ificers of the board are much in evidence and do extensive 

ictive work. The results of the first week under the new 
régime are proved in the large audience 

. 2 oe 
lt was encouraging to observe the excellent attendance 


he concert given by the Chicago Orchestra this week. 
[he new year has seemingly brought increased activity 
and redoubled 
oughly enthusiastic over a program which was both edu- 


interest, the audience for once being thor- 


itional and attractive. It opened with the overture to 
Der Freischiitz,” played with much spirit by the orches 
tra, which was followed by Beethoven's triple concerto for 
piano, ‘cello and violin, for the interpretation of which 
Mr. Thomas had selected Leopold Godowsky and two 
members of the orchestra. Few pianists could make any 
particular effect in this concerto, but even in this most 
ungrateful of tasks Godowsky proved himself a_ great 


rtist. Only a man of consummate knowledge could ever 
se superior to the occasion, and by his art infuse the 


omposition with an interest which does not naturally 


attach to it as a concert number 

The triple concerto is for the student, for the conserva 
tory classroom, for the school orchestra, as a rule, and, 
unless interpreted by such an artist as Godowsky, ceases 
to arouse any particular interest His associates were 


Emil Bare and Bruno Steindel, both of whom gave a sat- 
isfactory account of themselves. Why Godowsky should 


have been requested to-make his initial appearance for the 


season in conjunction with two other players is not ap 
rent, unless it was to carry out a long-cherished idea 
f Theodore Thomas. It is currently reported that for a 

number of years he has been desirous of giving the Bee 

thoven triple concerto, and that on every occasion some 
ing had arisen to prevent its inclusion on the program 
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If this is correct, then one can well afford to be satis- 
fied that Mr. Thomas has at last carried his plan into exe- 
cution, and congratulate him on the good fortune which 
enabled him to secure the assistance of Leopold Godow- 
sky, whom M. De Pachmann, upon the occasion of his 
last visit here, declared to be the greatest genius of his 
time. 


rhe first part of the program concluded with the group 
from the “Damnation of Faust’’ (Berlioz). The perform- 
ance of this was eminently satisfactory but for the harpist, 
who was handicapped by an evident severe attack of nerv- 
ousness. As a matter of fact, this instrument, which should 
predominate (the orchestra only accompanying) in the 
“Dance of the Sylphs” could not be heard. The “Rakoczy 
March,” however, was played with fire and spirit, and made 
a notable ending to the first part. The entire second part 
was consumed by the performance of the “Manfred” Sym- 
phony, Tschaikowsky, played here for the third time. To 
this Mr. Thomas has brought some of his greatest en- 
thusiasm, and the interpretation was generally conceded 
to be the finest yet accorded to the work. 

And yet in the face of the great musical good obtained 
by the community at these concerts, despite the elevating 
influence which they wield, there are goths and vandals 
who say the Chicago Orchestral Association will not con- 
tinue and that the public spirited citizens who support this 
institution and willingly lose $30,000 yearly are tired and 
likely to drop the whole scheme. 

When De Pachmann, in referring to Leopold Godowsky, 
said “the greatest genius of the age,” he spoke from 
merely his knowledge of Godowsky’s work and art. Those 
of us who for years have been acquainted with this great 
artist wonder what De Pachmann would have said could 
he have had a better acquaintance with the pianist, whom 
the newspapers designate as ‘local,’ because for a shori 
ife “Godowsky,”’ said 


last 


] 


period of his ie resides in Chicago. 
an eminent Eastern critic, who was visiting Chicago 
week. ‘He is great, the greatest pianist in the country at 
the present time, and in saying this I except no one; his 
compositions are classic; his counterpoint and form are 
not equaled by any composer in America, and by but two or 
three in Europe, and the pity of it! He lives in Chicago.” 
This critic further informed me that we were too narrow 
here to appreciate such subtle genius as Godowsky’s; that 

did not realize the grandeur of the man’s art and the 
noble qualities portrayed in his writings; that his playing 
was a revelation, and that he would be the means of revo 
lutionizing piano playing. He said “A new era in piano art 
is marked by this work of Godowsky’s; the day for the 
mediocrities is passed.” 

The latest works of Godowsky published by Schirmer, 
besides the arrangements of the Chopin Studies, are dis 
tinguished for splendid originality. Take the three pieces 
Minuet, Scherzo and Courante. The polyphonic writing 
in them is of the highest and most classic, and how they 
repay for the study! One never tires of dissecting these 
pieces; at each time some new beauty is discovered; the 
rhythm, the harmonic treatment, the melodic inventions, 
all are of classic type, and yet combine the thoughts of 


the new school—one might more properly say the 
“Godowsky” school—for as sure as there was a “Bee 
thoven period,” or “Chopin,” or a “Schumann period,” 
so surely will there be a “Godowsky period,” but, as the 
Easterner said, Godowsky must find a larger and more 
musically appreciative environment than Chicago 

St. Louis is evidently looming up as a mecca for musi- 
cians, the recent additions to the “musical circles” being 
important as to quality and fairly numerous. Mrs. Mabel 
Haas Speyer, the pianist, one of the newest comers, is an 
artist who has made an excellent reputation both in Amer 
ica and Europe \nother who should attract much atten 
tion is Miss Jeannette McClanahan, whom local musicians 
nd critics tell me is by all odds the finest soprano in the 
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city. The third and most important artist is Harry J 
Fellows, the well-known Eastern tenor, of whose work 
praise is heard everywhere. 


St. Louis. 


HE desire to make the Choral Symphony Society a 
great musical force in the country will have to be 
abandoned unless the performance is on a higher plane 
than that which took place last Thursday. I considered 
it fortunate to find myself in St. Louis for the annual per- 
formance of “The Messiah.” “The Messiah” I have heard 
an infinite number of times, but having been given to 
understand that the Choral Symphony Society of St. Louis 
offered an unusually excellent interpretation, thought it 
possible a new interest might be awakened; but most 
thoroughly was I disillusioned. 

It was the more disappointing because the rehearsal 
which I attended on a former visit led one to expect a fine 
performance in public. The machinery of the organization 
was decidedly out of gear, the orchestra was listless and 
inattentive both in the overtures and the accompaniments, 
while the celebrated “Pastoral Symphony” more nearly re 
sembled a turbulent storm than the quiet, peacefulness in 
tended. However, each conductor has his own manner of 
interpretation, but Mr. Ernst is decidedly original. He 
may be an excellent conductor, but one would never be 
come impressed with the idea, judging from his tactics 
at this performance of “The Messiah.” Especially was 
this noticeable in the accompaniments, the only adequate 
acompaniment being supplied to Charles Humphrey, th« 
local tenor, the visiting artists faring miserably 

Baernstein’s consummate art alone saved the day, but 
those who have heard him and know his exceptional at 
tainments felt that he was being unjustly treated and re 


ceiving slovenly support Many times he _ struggled 
against fearful odds in the way of accompaniment, but 
he passed through the ordeal, his noble voice and splendid 
art conquering the obstacles. It was a matter of general 


comment that were Baernstein less than the artist he is 
it would have been sheerly impossible for him to have 
obtained success 

Rumor says that the contralto soloist, Adah Mabel 
Bryant, had incurred the displeasure of some of the 
Choral Symphony’s members, and was therefore not at all 
likely to appear at her best 

Young singers need encouragement, not disparagement 
(especially when they possess voices as exceptionally 
good as Miss Bryant's), and a helping, kindly word is 
infinitely of more value than a dose of “nagging” criti 
cism, so it is that Miss Bryant was noticeably nervous 
and dispirited All the same she obtained a good meas 
ure of applause for her solo ‘“‘He was despised.” To the 
people in the “know” there was something pathetic and 
singularly appropriate in the number 

\dah Mabel Bryant-is a good looking girl, wants con 
siderable more experience, and also would be well ad 
vised to consult an authority on tone production, because 
in her there is the making of an excellent singer 

Charlotte Maconda did some good work, although sh« 
evidently was not in her usual form, owing doubtless to a 
nervous tremor regarding the orchestra’s destination in 
‘Rejoice greatly,” and possible calculation as to how long 
it would take to arrive there. One feels intense pity for 
a capable artist when obliged to sing the important part 
insufficiently rehearsed 

Miss Maconda sang “I know that my Redeemer” with 
fige intonation, her mezzo voce being remarkably clear 
and true. She shades her work excellently and altogether 
is one of the most satisfying artists to visit the West 

The tenor, Charles Humphrey, is a singer whose name 
is becoming very familiar to the concert goers of the 
country In several respects he is equal to any tenor 
heard here. 

Some of the chorus work was excellent, although once, 
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like the sheep in the work, the sopranos and basses went 
astray, some running so hard that one was at a loss to 
know how a shepherd could get hold of them;~ however, 
they returned to the fold, and all safely landed together 
in the last few measures of the work. I have heard good 
“Messiahs” and excruciatingly bad ‘‘Messiahs,” but jor 
lack of continuity, for absolute incompleteness and for a 
generally miserable performance the “Messiah” as given 
by the Choral Symphony Society was surely never 


equaled. 


’- * * 


“A splendid performance.” After three weeks the St. 
Louis artists and critics still speak of Robyn’s playing of 
the Grieg Concerto as a splendid performance. So far I 
have heard no dissenting opinion. Robyn, one of the most 
gifted musicians in the country, has conquered his own city, 
and the people here, critical and hypercritical as they are, 
acknowledge Alfred Robyn as an artist worthy of as much 
consideration as any visiting artist, foreign or, as they say, 
“domestic.” When the discriminating public of ‘this city 
does applaud it does.so_generously, but from what I have 
witnessed the performance, of whatever kind, has to be of 
more than ordinary merit to bring recognition. It is pos- 
sible that were the usual St. Louis audiences more kindly 
disposed there would be fewer local failures. 

“Robyn won his laurels on sheer merit,” said an influ- 
ential critic to me when speaking of the performance, and 
he continued: “The Choral Symphony management may be 
congratulated upon the policy which allows it to recognize 
a local pianist, although the director of a rival organiza- 
tion.” But in the case of Robyn the “‘local’’ should not be 
allowed to obtrude. I understand that the “policy” which 
recognized the desirability of securing Robyn was solely on 
the part-of Homer Moore, who was appointed manager of 
the society. 

I am further informed that internal dissensions as usual 
in the society became as rampant as ever, and that the vari- 
ous committees and sub-committees have again been run- 
ning things to suit themselves, and have in some instances, 
with the help of the secretary, conspired to overthrow the 
appointed manager, and without consulting him have en- 
gaged certain artists. 

If ever there were an example of the divided house it is 
in this Choral Symphony Society. There are no less than 
eight committees, for whose approval the various plans and 
propositions are submitted. Personal! feeling is allowed to 
predominate, and the consequence is the man who has done 
more than anyone for the promotion of musical art in St 
Louis is, on account of personal spite, ignored. 

Miss Georgia’ Yager, the young St. Louis soprano, after 
a season in New York, is taking a vacation and visiting 
her parents here. Miss Yager has been singing with much 
success in the East and will return some time next month. 


ss * 8 


The Dominant Ninth of Alton, under the direction of 
the gifted Cora D. Rohland, is giving some excellent con- 


certs this season, Some of the most prominent St. Louis 


artists, including Charles Humphrey and Miss Jessie 
Ringen, have been engaged. 
** * 


The completion of the Odeon is anxiously awaited, the 
building, with its studios, reception halls and magnificent 
auditorium, being the most attractive and necessary that 
has ever been built in St. Louis. The hall is splendid 
acoustically, surely second to none in the country. I am 
indebted to Mr. Brank for the following description of the 
building: 

“The symmetry and furnishings of this hall are so har- 
monious that, upon first beholding it, the mind of the 
observer is filled with the thought that in this case the 
architect has produced a most classic composition in his 
‘frozen music.’ Of course the most conspicuous object is 
the stage, whose breadth and depth are so great as to 
make it perhaps as large as any in America. An entire 
opera company, ‘dramatis persone, peasants, soldiers, ser- 
vants, scriveners, murderers, chorus, et al., could be 
placed upon it and still leave much unoccupied space. Yet 
this great size is no disadvantage, for, like the enchanted 
silken tent of the prince, in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ which 
could be spread out to cover the battalions of the king or 
anon could dwindle to the small shelter of the prince 
alone, ‘so this vast stage, by thé adjustment of scenery and 


the contraction of the proscenium, can be so diminished 
that twenty singers on it would be a crowd. 

“It is difficult to decide whether the view from the audi 
torium to the stage or that from the stage to the audi 
Like a globe, 


side it 


torium is the more fascinating and beautiful 


from whatever is seen 


this interior is interesting 
The auditorium consists of an orchestra pit, a parquet en- 
circled by a score or more of mezzanine boxes, and a bal- 
the extends the 
and so 


under which and behind boxes 


The seating capacity is about 2,100 persons; 


cony, 
foyer. 
excellent are the acoustic properties that a whisper on the 
stage may heard corners, while the 
blare and crash of a full orchestra and chorus are marred 
The prevailing color 


be in the remotest 
by not so much as the faintest echo 
of the walls and tapestry is dark crimson, embellished with 
green and gold, all of which blend periectly and reflect a 
subdued delightful with the 
gaudy tinsel of many theatres left side of the 
auditorium, when facing the stage, and directly to the 
side of the proscenium, stands the organ. While this in- 
strument is not so large as it might be, it has been speci- 
fied with great care and will no doubt, when completed 


in comparison 


light quite 


Upon the 


and properly voiced, produce an effect equal to that of a 


more extensive instrument in a less advantageous 
situation.” 

The completion of the Odeon is an absolute necessity, as 
at present the music studios of St. Louis are scattered and 
The conservatories are more friendly in- 


Hence the new 


in all directions 
clined and believe in close juxtaposition. 
organization opened on Locust street, just two doors west 
of the famous Beethoven Conservatory, organized in 1871 
by the violinist August Waldauer. What this man has done 
for music in St. Louis it is impossible to overestimate. He 
it was who founded the Symphony Orches ra, which he sold 
afterward to its late conductor, Otten. It is impossible to 
find an artist in St. Louis more respected than this veteran 
Waldauer, who has given forty years’ service to the cause of 
art and masic in St. He has constantly aided the 
various musical enterprises of the city and given encour- 


Louis. 


agement to the younger members of the profession, and to- 
day he is regarded as one of the pillars of strength in the 
Louis. He is still actively engaged in 
teaching, and has many most successful pupils, whose per- 
value of Mr. Waldauer’s work. 

to find a musician whose 


artistic life of St 


formance shows the 


almost impossible 


It would be 


personality and artistic accomplishment are more widely re- 


spected and whose work for the progress of art has been 


It 


ty ’s advancement 


more beneficial is such men as Waldauer who conduce 


and it is such an institution as the 


to a ci 


Beethoven Conservatory, which August Waldauer and the 


Epstein Brothers maintain, which does so much toward gen 


eral artistic elevation, and a city wherever such enterprise 


and energy exist must-atways be to-an-extent rich in art. 
FLORENCE FRENCH. 


Mary H. Maastfieid. 


One of the artists whose musica! intelligence and beau- 
tiful voice combined is a never-ending source of pleasure 


to her audiences, and whose high-class work is fast gain- 


ing particular recognition, is Miss Mary H. Mansfield, 
the well-known soprano. All of her recent. appearances 
have won new laurels and greater encomiums of praise 


than heretofore, notably her singing of the sacred lullaby 
n West’s “Story of Bethlehem” on Christmas Sunday 
afternoon, with Wm. C. Carl and his choir, at the “Old 
First” Church. 

Seldom is a more delicate piece of singing heard, and 
it is the more remarkable in this case that Miss Mansfield 
whose voice is of the broad, dramatic calibre, could so 
interpret a bit of writing which called for the utmost 
tenderness and finesse. 

January 8 Miss Mansfield, Miss Bonsall, Mr. Petrie and 
Mr. Smith formed the quartet the 
numbers at the Roseville Avenue Presbyterian 
Newark, H. H. Duncklee, organist. 

January 4 Miss Mansfield sang at a luncheon 
Field’s Literary Club, of Brooklyn, which met 
Beers’, on Remsen street 

The number which won the most applause and praise 
was that delightful bit of Chaminade’s, ‘My Heart Sings.’ 
Miss Mansfield sings this with all the dash and spirit which 
it demands. Mrs. Florence B. Joyce played the accom 
paniments in her thoroughly sympathetic and always ar 


musical 


Church 


which gave 


of Mrs 
at Mrs 
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tistic manner. A few of the dates booked ahead by Miss 
Mansfield are: Mr. Mandell’s concert, January 12; Janu- 
ary 16, the first meeting of the Musical Salon, held at the 
Hotel Majestic, this city 

Miss Mansfield does the “Ballatella,” from “I Pagliacci,” 
on this occasion 

February 7, at Kingston, N. Y., she sings the solo 
soprano part in Cowen’s “Rose Maiden.” 


Hambourg Cap.ures P.tisburg. 


No soloist who has appeared at the Pittsburg Orchestra 
concerts this season has aroused such great enthusiasm, 
awakened such admiration as Mark Hambourg. When he 
first stepped out upon the platform of Carnegie Music Hall 
Friday night he appeared a pale, slender youth, somewhat 
under middle height, with a look of beardless and callow 


boyishness almost absurd in a man who was to wrestle with 
horse of the concert stage, Rubinstein’s Con- 
certo When left 


sort of giant, a youth with gifts miraculous, a boy with the 


that old war 


in D minor. he the stage he appeared a 


technic of a mastet 
Meeting him casually one would glance at his head and 


figure, and say that he was a student, possibly with a specu- 


lative bent His shoulders are very broad, for they are 
the seat of much of that astonishing physical power, and 
afe slightly stooped, which is the mark of the student, and 
his head is the kind that nature models carefully and for a 


purpose—large and well developed all over, broad of brow, 


and covered with a heavy mane of chestnut brown hair that 


falls back over his coat collar, very much @ Ja Rubinstein. 


as brown as sloes, shaded by very long light 


His eyes are 


them a peculiar kind and gentle look. 


lashes, which give 

The rest of his face is by no means gentle; he has a strong, 
big, masterful nose and a square jaw. In spite of the en- 
ergy, ambition and intellect written upon it, one wonders 
where a man with a face so boyish and undisciplined by 
life ever got such a mature and well developed technic, for 
certainly in perfection of technic this young man stands ab- 


solutely alone.—Pittsburg Leader, January 7, 1900. 


, 1 
j 


Orchestra concert 


\ furore prevailed ast evening at the 
after the conclusion of the solo numbers by Mark Ham- 
bourg. Again and again the player was called to the front 
of the stage after the conclusion of the concerto, and finally 


to the applause by playing Chopin's beautiful 


respond d 


Berceuse.— Pittsburg Commercial Gazette, January 7, 1900, 
7 2 


Mark Hambourg, pianist, was the sensation of the ninth 


concert of the Pittsburg Orchestra seasor Chose that had 
heard Rubinstein said that he was out-Rubinsteined by this 
young planist. 

Rubinstein’s Concerto was constructed for technic, and 
Hambourg covered every inch of it, and the applauding 
crowd compelled him to give an encore. Upon his .next 


appearance he played a Chopin Nocturne and the Mendels- 
and finally as an 
100 yard dash in the shape of a gavotte 
Pittsburg Times, January 6, rgoo. 


sohn-Liszt “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” 


a little 


re 


gave 
written by himself 


ence 


Mark Ham- 


pertormance, 


soloist, 


the 


At the last the 


bourg 


symphony concert 


took precedence over the rest of 


not only as a soloist, but because his work was the most 
important feature of the concert. Such a performance as 
that of the young Russian pianist would dwarf almost any 
concert into secondary place to his.own marvelous virtuos- 
in D 


ninor was a superb illustration of the alliance of extreme 


ity, and his rendition of Rubinstein’s gigantic Concerto 


virtuosity to vigorous pianistic expression 

A more forceful and brilliant rendition would be hard to 
imagine, and it was said on all sides to approach more nearly 
Rubinstein’s own conception of the Concerto than has been 
given to the world since his death.—Pittsburg Dispatch, 
January 6, 1900. 





The Severn Concerts. 


Edmund Severn announces that the dates of his concerts 


have been changed. The first one will take place in 
Tuxedo Hall, corner of Madison avenue and Fifty-ninth 
street, the night of January 30, when a well chosen pro- 


gram will be presented. The Mendelssohn C minor Trio 


ind the Urensky D minor Trio will be played, and several 
iolin solos will be contributed by Mr 


Severn 
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Leonora Jackson’s American Debut. 


HE brilliant successes which have followed Leonora 
Jackson throughout continental Europe and the 
British Isles are to be repeated on this side of the water 
if her New York début may be taken as any indication. 
With the exacting Brahms Concerto in D major she made 
a record of the Philharmonic concerts at Carnegie Hall, 
January 5 and 6, that reflected exceptional credit to her 
as an American and a musicianly artist. That her country 
people appreciated the magnificent use Miss Jackson has 
made of her talent and her time of study was evinced by 
the cordiality which greeted her entrance and her per- 
formance. Appended are the opinions of the press: 
“That Miss Jackson elected to play the serious and diffi- 
cult music of Brahms spoke volumes for her courage. 
* * * Miss Jackson has a sound and healthy talent. 
She has a splendid bow arm; her stopping is generally 
correct. Her style is characterized by musicianly taste 
* * her tone is of good quality, and her cantabile is 
distinguished by much smoothness and grace.’”—W. J. 
Henderson in the New York Times, January 6, 1900. 


* 





“Miss Jackson’s playing showed solid technic and fine 
musicianly feeling. She received an encore, for which she 
gave Schumann’s ‘Abendlied.’ Her performance was en- 
hanced by her attractive appearance.”—New York Herald, 
January 6, 1900. 


“Miss Jackson has’a splendid technical equipment and 
possesses many important natural qualifications. She has 
a big, round tone, her bowing is free and vigorous, her 
execution is clean and finished, her phrasing is artistic, 
and her playing in its entirety is broad, certain and 
authoritative. She is a slender girl, fragile in appearance, 
graceful in gesture. She suggests a poetic view of things, 
sentiment and rhapsody, and yet her art is virile, almost 
masculine.”—F. N. R. Martinez in the New York World, 
January 6, 1900. 


“Miss Jackson showed her appreciation of the dignity 
which attaches to participation in a Philharmonic concert 
by choosing Brahms’ Concerto. * * * She gave grati- 
fying evidence cf the possession of talent of a promising 
order. * * * The young woman has already done her 
native land credit, and will add to the account generously 
in the future. That much seems certain. She has a fine 
bow arm and nimble and accurate fingers. She can pro- 
duce a fine tone.””—H. E. Krehbiel in New York Tribune, 


January 7, 1900. 





“Miss Leonora Jackson made her American début with 
the Brahms Concerto, a dreary, uninspired composition 
which, while atrociously difficult, has not even the merit 
of being effective, did not afford any opportunity to judge 
of anything but the player’s technic. That, no doubt, is 
excellent, both in the fingering and the bowing, as was 
best shown by the iact that from the ease with which she 
played no one would haVe suspected the difficulty of the 
concerto. Her tone is smooth and mellow, agreeable, 
and in the Schumann ‘Abendlied,’ which she played as an 
encore, there was a charming note of sweet femininity 
which one finds one’s self in the habit of expecting in 
present-day violin playing. Miss Jackson will doubtless 
repeat in this country her European successes.”—H. T. 
Finck in Evening Post, January 6, 1900. 





Miss Jackson has a good tone, her technic is developed 
to a considerable extent, her bowing is marked by almost 
masculine vigor, and her playing throughout is characterized 
by complete authority and self-possession. It is not to be 
denied that the charm of Miss Jackson’s personality has its 
agreeable influence on her hearers and prejudices them in 
favor of her sound and undeniable talent—New York Sun, 


January 7, 1900. 





Miss Jackson is an extremely good violinist. The fact 
that she chose the Brahms Concerto and played it in so 
musical a manner speaks volumes for her. She has a firm, 


round and clear tone, a good left hand, and her bowing in 
its strength and freedom is decidedly more masculine than 
feminine. She is an interesting artist, and made a most 
favorable impression—New York Commercial Advertiser, 


January 8, 1900. 





Miss Jackson showed splendid achievement. Her inter- 
pretation yesterday was sincere, well balanced, and never 
lapsed into the trivial or thoughtless. 

As for her technic, it already leaves little to be desired. 
Her tone is clear, true, smooth and even. Her bowing is 
graceful and easy. In short Miss Jackson is already a vio- 
linist of very unusual powers and an acquisition to the ranks 
of American musicians.—Samuel Swift in the Mail and 
Express, January 6, 1900. 

Miss Jackson is thoroughly dignified in her art, showing 
all the marks of a Joachim training. Her phrasing is mu- 
sicianly and her technic is highly developed and certain. 
One of the chief attractions of her playing is its rhythmic 
clearness. It is a delightful quality. Her intonation was 
always clear in the octaves and double notes. * * * In 
spite of her youth Miss Jackson is one of the foremost vio- 
linists irrespective of sex.—New York Evening Journal, 
January 6, 1900. 





Miss Leonora Jackson, the young violinist, has not yet 
attained to complete artistic maturity, but she possesses an 
excellent if not faultless technic. Her bowing is remarkably 
graceful and at the same time energetic. Her tone is not 
small, and it has an extremely pleasing quality. In other 
words, she has a host of excellent qualities, and musical in- 
telligence as well_—New York Staats Zeitung, January 7, 
1900, 








Lucille Smith-Morris. 


Lucille Smith-Morris, who has recently taken a studio 
at Chandler's music store, Brooklyn, played a most de- 
lightful recital to invited friends Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 10. Recital Hall was full, and all were interested 
and appreciative. 

Her program opened with the Beethoven “Sonata Ap- 
passionata.” Then followed selections from Scarlatti, 
Phelps, Chaminade, Liszt, Joseffy, and the sonata for piano 
and violin in C minor by Grieg. 

Mrs. Morris’ playing is marked by clearness as to exe- 
cution and interpretation. This, with her musical and 
artistic temperament, places her among the first of our 
young pianists. Mrs. Morris was assisted by Miss Laura 
Phelps, violinist, who added much to the enjoyment of 
the evening. 





Miss Amelia Heinelberg. 


Last Saturday afternoon Miss Amelia Heinelberg gave 
an interesting program to her pupils and friends, in her 
studio, West 1ogth street. This was the first in the series 
of recitals which Miss Heinelberg purposes to give during 
the present season. This was the program: C minor 
Variations, Beethoven; G major Impromptu, Schubert; 
“Aufschwung” and “Traumeswirren,’ Schumann; Noc- 
turne, op. 15, No. 2, and three Studies, op. 25, No. 2, No. 
9, op. 10, No. 5, Chopin; Berceuse, Henselt; Humor- 
esque, Tschaikowsky: Intermezzo, op. 117, No. 1, and 
Rhapsodie No. 2, Brahms; “Feuerzauber,” Wagner-Bras- 
sin; “Guitarre,” Moszkowski; March, Brockway, and Po- 
lonaise, E flat major, Liszt. 





Miss Effie Stewart. 


Miss Effie Stewart sang with the Symphony Society of 
Philadelphia December 29, and won a distinct success. 
Two of the leading Philadelphia newspapers thus comment 
upon Miss Stewart’s singing: 

“Miss Stewart sang “Herodiade” in fine style, disclos- 
ing a powerful voice of an agreeable quality in its entire 
range, which was not at all limited, and her work proved 
an interesting feature of the concert. She sang as an en- 
core the ‘Ave Maria’ of Mascagni.”—The Press. 

“Miss Effie Stewart, a talented soprano, of New York, 
was the vocalist of the program, and sang the “Salome” 
aria from ‘Herodiade’ in splendid style.”—The Bulletin. 





A West Rhine Festival. 


The cities of Coblenz, Saarbrucken and Treves have 
organized a West Rhine Musical Festival, which will take 
place at Treves next spring. 





Audience Insured. 

The Court Theatre of Munich has announced that not 
only does it insure against accident the artistic and tech- 
nical person, but also the audience for the sum of 150,000 
marks. 





** Parsifal.’’ 


At Elberfeld the last act of ‘“Parsifal” was lately played 
without any cuts on the occasion of the day of humiliation 
(Bussing). People are asking why the Wagner heirs have 
permitted the production of an entire act of “Parsifal” in a 
petty town, while they profess to reserve the work exclu- 
sively for Bayreuth. The receipts were very large, which 
perhaps explains things. 





The Wagners. 


The painter Kaulbach has just completed a satirical pic- 
ture. It represents in the background two pedestals. On 
one Richard Wagner is seated with a very bored look; on 
the other nothing as yet, but Siegfried Wagner is about to 
mount the ladder leading to it. Humperdinck and Frau 
Levi, the wife of the conductor, are supporting him as he 
climbs painfully up. In the foreground are the music 
critics of Germany in an humble attitude, while Cosima 


walks over their backs. Heinrich Porges bears her train. 





John Bond Dead in London. 


Miss Jessie Bond is in mourning for her father, John 
Bond, the well-known piano dealer in Liverpool. Born in 
London seventy-three years ago, John Bond was appren- 
ticed to his father, a piano maker in Hampstead road, and 
afterward started in business for himself in Eversholt street. 
He was an energetic Liberal, and, besides being honorary 
secretary of a local ratepayers’ association, which fought 
vigorously against the church rates, he was practically the 
founder of the Hampstead Heath Preservation Society. In 
1856 he removed to Liverpool, where, at Hope Hall, his 
daughter, Miss Jessie.Bond, made her début as a juvenile 
prodigy pianist at the age of eight. It was not until after 
she became a student at the Royal Academy of Music that 
she discovered a voice, and was placed under Garcia.—Lon- 
don News. 





Perosi’s Festspielhaus. 

Don Perosi is at present busy with the plans for a fest- 
spielhaus for his works. A stock company has been 
formed at Milan, to which the archbishop has leased for 
twenty-five years the Church Della Pace. The society will 
arrange the church into a Salone Perosi. Before the altar 
there will be erected a platform for the chorus and orches- 
tra. The nave will be turned into a room for the audience. 
The cost of these alterations will be 150,000 francs. In 
May next the Salone Perosi, which will contain 2,200 
hearers, will be opened with a new oratorio, “The 
Slaughter of the Innocents.” It is in three parts: The 
coming of the Magi, the flight into Egypt and the slaugh- 
ter of the children. Perosi’s next opera, his seventh, will 
be “Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem.” 
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A Concert for Charity. 


CONCERT for the benefit of Mrs. Annabelle B. 

White and family was given at the Waldorf-Astoria 
last Monday night. Those who contributed their services 
were: Mrs. Josephine Jacoby, contralto; Miss Juliet 
Klous, soprano; John Young, tenor; Joseph S. Baern- 
stein, basso, and Miss Jessie H. McGibeney, accompanist. 
Every seat in the hall was occupied and a number of late 
comers stood during the concert. This program was 
presented: “Honor and Arms,” “Samson,” Handel, Mr. 
Baernstein; violin solo, Adagio and Allegro, Ries, Mr. 
Arnold; “Noble Signor,” “Les Huguenots,” Meyer- 
beer, Miss Klous; Preislied, “Meistersinger,” Wagner 
Mr. Young; “Oh! for a Burst of Song!” Allitsen, and 
“Mattinata,” Tosti, Madame Jacoby; “Allah,” G. W. 
Chadwick, and “O komm mit mir,” F. Van der Stucken, 
Miss Klous; violin solo, “Romance,” Rubinstein-Wien- 
iawski, and “Ronde des lutin,” Bazzini, Mr. Arnold; “I'll 
Sing the Songs of Araby,” Clay, and “Awake to Love,” 
C. B. Hawley, Mr. Young; “Der Doppelganger,” Schu- 
bert, and “Trennung” and “Am Rhein und beim Wein,” 
Ries, Mr. Baernstein; Nocturne, G. W. Chadwick, and 
“Madrigal,” Victor Harris, Madame Jacoby, and Quartet, 
“Rigoletto,” Verdi, Miss Klous, Madame Jacoby, Mr. 
Young and Mr. Baernstein. 

The participants were so gracious in the matter of en- 
cores that the program was almost doubled 

Mr. Baernstein, good basso that he is, was never in 
better voice, and his singing aroused enthusiasm. 

Mrs. Jacoby, it may be said without depreciating the 
achievements of the others, carried off the honors of the 
evening. Her beautiful voice filled the hall, and her ef- 
fective vocalization won the hearts of all. She was, of 
course, compelled to respond to several encores 

Miss Klous disclosed a dramatic soprano voice of much 
power and rather unusual compass, which she uses with 
a good deal of art. 

Mr. Young's voice is a light and flexible tenor. He.sings 
with good taste. 

From whateyer point of view considered, the entertain- 
ment was successful. The ladies who managed it have 
¢very reason for congratulating themselves. A consider- 
able amount of money was realized. 


Some Improvements. 


N spite of the laws against lése majeste some German 
newspapers are making fun of the Kaiser’s improve- 
ments to Weber’s “Oberon.” The Munich Jugend sug- 
gests that the imperial soldier-poet, Major Lauff, should 
revise the classics and make them more respectable, be- 
ginning with Faust, who should be disarmed by Valentine, 
made to marry Gretchen and then be appointed Rector 
magnificus of a Prussian university, in which capacity he 
should deliver a eulogy of the eloquent Markgraf Johann 
Cicero of Brandenburg. Mephistopheles should be sent 
back to the place he came from by an exorcist. Lessing's 
“Nathan der Weise,” too,’ might be improved by Major 
Lauff’s turning the blank verse into rhyme.—Sun. 








Miss Aana é. Otten. 


Miss Anna E. Otten played recently in Montreal, Can- 
ada, before a large and representative audience, in the Art 
Gallery. Her impassioned and refined violin playing won 
the admiration of the audience and the music critics. Be- 
low are two of the notices which appeared in the Montreal 
newspapers: 

“Miss Anna E. Otten’s work on the violin was enthusi- 
astically received, and after the third of her most difficult 
selections had been rendered she responded to a well- 
merited encore. With striking composure she gave a_ 
highly finished performance on the instrument, playing 
with much feeling and expression and perfect technic.”— 
The Herald. 











“The recital opened with a couple of violin solos by 
Miss Anna E. Otten—Romance,’ by Sarasate, and 
‘Scherzo-Tarantelle’ by Wieniawski—which served to 
impress the audience with her great ability as a violinist; 
and subsequently she gave Hubay’s ‘Hejre Kate’ with fine 
effect, the pianissimo portions being rendered with much 
feeling. For this an encore was demanded.”—The Gazette. 
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Nevada and Louis Blumenberg. 
FRESNO, Cal., January 15, 1900. 
Musical Courier, New York: 
REMENDOUS house here; all sold out two nights 
Los Angeles. Younc, Manager. 


Italian Language. 
O one can sing Italian music unless he or she knows at 
least sufficient of the Italian language to understand 
the vowels and consonant combinations and the accents and 
the special emphasis. The intelligent world at once dis- 
covers automatic texts, and it is a reflection upon the 
singer to use the text automatically. 

Prof. Eduord di Tempora, 51 Spring street, will, in a lim- 
ited number of lessons, teach sufficient Italian to guide the 

singer. Roman certificate. Charges moderate. 


Dr. Carl E. Martin’s Work. 


The Orpheus Club of Greenwich, Conn., gave a concert 
under the direction of Dr. Carl E. Martin last Tuesday, 
January 16, at the Auditorium in Greenwich. Among the 
numbers on the program were a psalm, “Hear My 
Prayer,” by Mendelssohn; a lullaby by Brahms, “The 
Miller’s Wooing,” by Faning. A chorus of male voices 
sang “The Three Fishers,” by Dr. Martin. The club was 
assisted by Mrs. Nathaniel Webb, soprano; Miss Julia 
Wickham, contralto, and by John Cheshire, the harpist, 
and Dr. Martin gave a solo from “Le Cid,” by Thomas. 
Dr. Martin is kept very busy with his teaching and the 
direction of the different clubs of which he has charge. 


The Bach Singers of New York. 

The Bach Singers of New York will give their first con- 
cert the evening of February 13, in Mendelssohn Hall 
The second concert will take place April 26. There will 
be two lecture-recitals during the present season. The 
first will take place February 26, at the residence of Mrs 
Pinchots. On that occasion W. J. Henderson will deliver 
a lecture on “The Development of Passion Music.” C. B 
Chilton, secretary of the organization, is managing these 
entertainments. 





A Recital at the Fifth Avenue. 

Last Tuesday evening Miss Artemisia Bowen, a finished 
elocutionist, and F. M. Himmelrich, pianist, gave a recital 
in the parlor of the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The audience, 
which was large, was composed of society people. Miss 
Bowen recited selections from “Much Ado About Noth- 
ing” with fine dramatic force. She gave one of the scenes 
from Sheridan’s “School for Scandal” most effectively 
“The Maestro’s Confession,” by Del Castagno, was also 
excellently recited. Miss Bowen’s concluding piece was 
original. Mr. Him- 


” 


a monologue, “Love and Jealousy, 
melrich’s numbers were “March Militaire,” by Schubert- 
Tausig, and Valse in E minor, by Chopin. A new scale 
Everett grand was used. 





More Rive-King Notices. 


Madame Rivé-King appeared in the Lyceum Theatre last night in 
a piano recital after an interval of more than ten years since her 
last professional appearance in this city. She was then one of the 
leading pianists of the country and the years which have passed 
since that time have served only to advance her standing as an 
artist and to enhance her celebrity.—Elmira Daily Advertiser, 
November 25, 1899. 





The piano recital by Julia Rivé-King at the Lyceum last evening 
furnished one of the several occasions on which the music lovers of 
this city have had opportunity to show their warm admiration of 
this gifted artist.—Rochester Democrat and Chronicle, November a3. 

Madame Rivé-King achieved a great artistic triumph last evening 
in her piano recital. She is indeed one of the great pianists of the 
world, and combines touch and technic with a perfect understanding 
of and sympathy with the composers. 

Whether in legato or staccato playing Madame Rivé-King nego- 
tiates the most difficult passages with the greatest ease, always with 
perfect phrasing and a wealth of tone color, while her memory is 
remarkable.—Geneva Daily Times, November a1. 


A brilliant event in the musical life of Elmira occurred last even- 
ing. This was the appearance of Mme. Julie Rivé-King at the 
Lyceum Theatre.—Elmira Daily Gazette and Free Press, Novem- 
ber 25. 
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sé ATIONAL Music and Its Sources” was the subject 

of the lecture delivered before the Ladies’ Thurs- 
day Musicale Club on the evening of January 8 A large 
and appreciative audience greeted the lecturer, Louis C 
Elson, of Boston On the afternoon of the roth Mr. 
Elson was guest of honor at a “studio tea,”’ where he ex- 
hibited a number of old manuscripts and valuable curios. 
Miss Jessie Cunningham, of Winona, gave a number of 
vocal selections, this being her first appearance before the 
club 

On the same evening Mr. Elson lectured before the 
faculty and students, in their chapel, at the State Univer- 
sity. The University Chorus, under the direction of Clar- 
ence A. Bowen, sang “Love Is Like the Red, Red Rose” 
and “Ye Braes and Banks of Bonnie Doon.” 

These lectures were a privilege highly prized by the 
lovers and students of music in our city, and too much 
praise cannot be given the Musicale Club for their judg- 
ment and energy in making it possible to have such a 
series delivered in Minneapolis 

The brilliant young tenor, Crosby Happs, is achieving 
much success outside Minneapolis in addition to his effi- 
cient and rapidly increasing work in our midst. In ad- 
jacent cities he is much sought after for oratorio work 
and the formation of classes in the art of singing; with 
the course of instruction pursued by his pupils he is sure 
to send out many well equipped singers to fill good posi- 
tions as vocalists Acton Horton. 


LINCOLN, 


LINCOLN, Neb., January 12, 1900, 


ISSOLUTION has threatened Lincoln’s fine Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. In former years the able con- 
ductor, August Hagenow, has been guaranteed the ex- 
penses of the concerts, but this season no subscriptions 
were taken. The first concert, December 1, was given with 
extra smoothness and finish. The contralto soloist, Mrs. 
E. Lewis Baker, of this city, never sang better, and the 
orchestral numbers were above criticism. The artistic 
success, however, did not compensate Mr. Hagenow for 
the financial failure, and he has been reluctant to try again. 
Two more concerts are now promised, the next to be Jan- 
uary 23. If these are not supported we shall deserve no 
more. 

The business men are building an immense auditorium 
to hold 5,000 people, its special use to be for State conven- 
tions, but if it can be finished by February 12 (as the con- 
tractors have promised) Paderewski will open it with a 
piano recital. Only one concert will be given in Nebraska 
by the great pianist, and if Lincoln is not disappointed 
people will come to hear him from all over the State 

The Matinee Musicale provided several fine programs 
this winter, some by its members and others with the as- 
sitance of outside talent. At the opening meeting last 
Monday night Oscar Gareissen, of Omaha, a baritone, who 
has lately come to this State, won the honors by his fine 
voice and musical feeling. The other soloists on the pro- 
gram were Miss Alice M. Shepherd, violin teacher at the 


L. M. RUBEN, — 


Astor Court Building, 18 West 34th St., NEW YORK. 
SEASON 1899 AND 1900: 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY in Recitals. 
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Special arrangement with Mr. Maurice Grau, 
Artists of Maurice Grau Opera Company 
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EXHIBITION TOUR in MARCH and APRIL 


Previous to departure for PARIS EXPOSITION, 


aisle Lian Sehul Ban 


SIXTY SELECTED MUSICIANS, 
Wards of the Interior Department, U.S.A. Band includes 
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CLARENCE EDDY, CONTINEWT AL, 
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Wesleyan University here; Mrs. A. L. Sheetz, a soprano 
from Omaha, and Mrs. Will Owen Jones, pianist. 

The club brought Max Heinrich earlier in the season, 
and have arranged to give “The Persian Garden” on Jan- 
uary 28. Several of the club’s ablest members have been 
absent this winter. The young violinist Miss Selmer 
Dalis is still in Salt Lake City, where she has been warmly 
received. Miss Maude Oakley, a soprano, had minor parts 
with the Castle Square Opera Company in Chicago, but 
resigned and returned to Lincoln when the company went 
to New York. Miss Marie Hoover, pianist, was also in 
Chicago for part of the winter. 

Two of the younger musicians have recently gone to 
Chicago for study—Miss Henrietta Hollowbush, who is 
taking up both voice and piano, and Miss Bessie Turner, 
who is cultivating a clear soprano voice of some range. 
Miss Eleanor Raymond, also a soprano, started last week 
to study im New York. ‘ 

The L ombardi Opera Company was here in the fall and 


+ ave “Carmen,” “I] Trovatore” and “Rigoletto.” One act 
‘Trovatore” was also presented this week by Madame 
Scalchi and her company. The blind pianist, Edward 


Baxter Perry, played one night at the Nebraska Conserva- 
tory of Music. That, I believe, is ali that has happened 
musically. Henry Eames, of the University School of 
Music has prepared a new lecture recital on Shakespearean 
music, which he is to give publicly next week. For the 
rest we shall wait for Paderewski. 

ANNIE L. MILLER. 


DALLAS. 


DALLAS, Tex., January |, 1900. 


HE fourteenth recital of the St. Cecilia Choral Club, 
Mrs. Jules D. Roberts director, was held at Phoenix 
Hall November 22, St. Cecilia’s day. It was distinguished 
by increased excellence and a most artistic program. The 
hall was filled with one of the most representative audi- 
ences Dallas has ever given the club. 

The choral numbers were rendered with a precision of 
attack and beauty of shading that evinced the most care- 
ful training, the Chaminade number being so beautifully 
given that it compelled an encore, contrary to the usual 
custom of the club. 

Miss Marshall, the first soloist on the program, a pupil 


of Emil Liebling, rendered her numbers with a clean 
technic and far more than average brilliancy. 
Miss Trowbridge, a pupil of Nicode, Dresden, played 


with a dash and abandon seldom evinced by an amateur. 
In the Saint-Saéns number she was especially fortunate, 


playing it with a nobility of tone, dignity of style and 
clarity of expression which proved her mastery of the 
piano and her understanding of the segs 

The members of the club are: Mrs. G. Claiborne, 
Mrs. M. Cole, Mrs. J. R. Cravens, Mrs M. V. Gal- 
breath, Mrs. Ashford Hughes, Mrs. A. V. Lane, Mrs. 
ya a Means, Mrs. T. D. Miller, Mrs. W. E. Miller, Mrs. 
E. W. Rose, Mrs. J. B. Shelmire, Mrs. C. C. Slaughter, 
Mrs. C. M. Rosser, Mrs. Geo. A. Volk, Mrs. J. Douglas 
Westerfeldt, Mrs. John F. McReynolds, Mrs. Barry Mil- 
ler, Mrs. Frank Wheat, Mrs. L. S. Sabin, Mrs. Royal 
Ferris, Mrs. Beverly Harris, Miss Bertie Alexander, Miss 
Willie Gibbs, Miss Maud Howell, Miss Tinie McLeod, 


Miss Isabel Quillman, Miss Clyde Searcy, Miss Tallulah 


London, England. 








Mr. ERNEST SHARPE, 
Vocal Teacher. 











Smith, Miss Mabel’ Cranfill, Miss Juanita Blair, Miss 
Bessie Homan, Miss Edna Rainey, Miss Kathrine 
Wright; accompanist, Mrs. H. M. Bryan. 


There are numerous music clubs springing into ex- 
istence, the oldest and most firmly established being the 
St. Cecilia Choral Club, female voices; the Dallas Quar- 
tet, male voices; the Apollo Club, male voices; the 
Dallas Oratorio Society, mixed, and the Derthick Club, 
literary and musical. 

The St. Cecilia Club gave their first _— concert this 
season at Phoenix Hall, December 1, 8 P. 

“In a Persian Garden” was sung by ne artists, 
under Mrs. Florence Hyde Jenks’ management. 

Each singer gave one number before the song cycle 
was sung. The hall was packed with the subscribers and 
patrons of the club, but the performance was to some 
extent disappointing. The trunks belonging to the so- 
prano and contralto failed to arrive, consequently they 
sang in traveling costumes. They were very disappointing 
in the first half of the program. In the song cycle, though, 
with the exception of the, bass, there was much to be 
desired in tone quality and range of voice, the quartet 
gave evidence of good training and sang artistically. 
The bass was very fine. 

The Dallas Quartet Club, Will A. Walkin director, gave 
their first recital this season December 19, of which more 
anon. Music. 








SAVANNAH. 
SAVANNAH, Ga., January 2, 1900. 
NOTHER operatic event has been recorded. Un- 
like the French company, this modest Andrews 


Company did not boom itself, and there was but a small 
audience at the opening performance of “Martha.” The 
chorus was well drilled and finely disciplined. 

F. E. Rebarer is doing his usual good work with his 
class this season. He has already given two very inter- 
esting evenings with the composers Haydn and Handel. 
He has many promising voices. 

One of his pupils, Thomas Betts, is now in New York 
studying with Mr. Rebarer’s former teacher, Frank Her- 
bert Tubbs. We hear very favorable accounts of Mr. 
Betts, whose clear tenor voice promised much. 

A former pupil of Mrs. Mize, Miss Ida Klein, is also in 
New York, studying with A. Y. Cornell. Mr. Cornell 
was Edmund J. Myer’s assistant at Point Chautauqua last 
summer and is of course of the “new movement” school. 

Miss Guosspelius is the accompanist of the Savannah 
Music Club chorus, and fills that position most accept- 
abl 
One of our successful young accompanists is Miss Ada 
Hudson. She is musicianly and painstaking, consequently 
her time is well taken up. | 

Another conscientious worker is Mrs. Kate Wilson, 
organist _ of Si Sacred Heart ( Church, and teacher 0! of piano. it 





Mrs. Wilson is cousin to Mrs. George Metcalfe, of Kan- 
sas City, whose name is familiar to the readers of Tug 
Musicat Courter. 

The Savannah Conservatory of Music, Leo Mehrtens, 
director, is now in its second successful year. Mr. Steeg 
is the teacher of voice and harmony; Miss Winters, violin; 
Mr. Mehrtens, piano and organ; Miss Black, piano. 

Mrs. Mehrtens is expected soon from abroad, where 
she has been studying since summer. Mrs. Mehrtens is a 
pianist of great ability, and is highly appreciated here. 
The public hopes to be given more opportunities than 
formerly of hearing her, after her return. 

May Lucia Sitva. 





Clementine De Vere. 


Clementine De Vere’s Susanna was sprightly. The 
music was sung with ws and assurance.—New York 
World, December 23, 1899. 





Madame Clementine De Vere, who assumed the part of 
Susanna, sang it remarkably well—New York Press, De- 
cember 23, 1890 





Madame Clementine De Vere’s Susanna was most com- 
mendable, her voice getting more and more beautiful as 
the opera unfolded its wealth of melody—New York 
Evening Post, December 23, 1899. 





New York Solo Quartet. 


The well-known New York Solo Quartet (Joseph Bayerl 
conductor), which has long been an important factor in 
the New York musical societies, have had immense success 
and are in great demand. They have added to their reper- 
tory a beautiful new quartet, entitled “Standchen,” com- 
posed by Mrs. M. B. Richard-Heidenfeld, which has 
been given with applause at their late appearance in several 
concerts. 





Cornelia Dyas Plays. 


Miss Dyas plays in Toledo, Ohio, on the 18th; Detroit 
next, and Lansing the 22d. Her programs vary from the 
standard classics to the brilliant modern school. 





Dead. 


Bern, January 15.—Fritz Plank, the famous Bayreuth 
Wagnerian singer, who recently fell 30 feet in the Royal 
Theatre at Carlsruhe, died yesterday as the result of his 
injuries. 
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miss HARRIET A. HALE, 
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Pianoforte Playing. 
Patroa and Honorary Examiner, M. Paperewsxt. 


For prospectus apply to the Secreta: 
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Mrs. EMIL BEHNKE, 
Scientific Voice Training for Singers, Speakers 
and Stammerers. 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC, | pe : 
Principal, WILLIAM H. CUMMINGS, Esq. 
Established by the Corporation of London, 1880. 


Personal Supervision of Concert Tours in Italy. 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
MRS. M. PRICE, Director, 2105 Seventh Avenue, 
corner 125th Street. Special daily class. The onl 
one in New York where the pupil has a lesson an 
practice every day under the care of competent 
teachers. Termsreasonable. Virgil Clavier used. 
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the 
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Studio: 1219 Madison Ave., New York. 
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MME. MORIANI, 


Private em for Voice Training and School 
for Opera. Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertoires. 

Madame Moriani, in consequence of the great | 
number of applications received, has now estab- 
lished herself permanently in London. 

ssons and Consultations (private and classes). | 
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adame Moriani, | 
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. INDIANAPOLIS, 
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STRICH & ZEIDLER, 


Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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wo PLA NOS. 


Factory and Office: Warerooms: 
159-161 E. 126th Street, New York. 113 E. 14th Street, New York. 
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Factories: West 43d Street. 


Office and Salesrooms : 109 West 42d Stree 
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HY MNOLIA Pianos tor Export 


Displaces the Reed Organ Manufacturers can se- 
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Nu: Beans Tarn, Organist: | “EXPORTER,” care MUSICAL COURIER, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


ESTABLISHED 1867 


Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





_THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





A Thorough Musical Education after the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 





BRANCHES TAUGHT Students from the city and vicinity, as well as | 

tr e from abroad, can enter at any time during | 

Pianoforte, Voice Culture Pipe Organ, Cabinet the ScHoot YEAR AND SUMMER TERM 
Organ, Violin, Violoncello, Flute, Cornet and other Young ladies from a distance find a home in the | 
Orchestral Instruments, Theory of Music, En- Consexvatory Building, where they can pursue | 
semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture; their .tudies under the supervision of the Direct 


Miss CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence Streets, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


also Modern Languages and English Literature ress. For catalogues, address | 


Students are prepared for positions in Schools 
and Colleges, in Church Choirs, and for the Stage 
Concert or Oratorio 





CONSERVATORY OF TFIUSIC AND OPERA ACADET/IY 
KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


Berlin, W. (Germany), Steglitzerstrasse 19. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. XaversScharwenka, Dr. H. Goldschmidt 
PRINCIPAL TEACHERS OF THE OPERA ACADEMY: Dr. Goldschmidt, Dr. Alfieri, Dr. Kleefeld 
(study of parts); Julius Lieban, Mrs. Gally Dehnicke (acting). Artistic Adviser; Royal Chamber- 


singer Franz Betz. Principal teachers of the Conservatory : C. Ansorge, Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. 
Xaver Scharwenka, Imperial and Roya! Court Pianist W. Berger, W. Leipholz, M. = Mahr, 
Miss Elisabeth Jeppe (piano); Zajic, Gruenberg, Mrs. Scharwenka-Stresow (violin); Van Lier 
{cetio); Grunicke (organ); Dr. H. Goldschmidt, Miss Lina Beck (singing). FRAU ROSA SUCHER, 


ocal and Musico-Dramatic Teacher. 
Prospectus gratis. Hours for application, 4 to 6 P. M. 


The Stern Conservatory of Music, 


FOUNDEO isso.- 


22? Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Protessor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY : Development in all branches of music. OPERATIC anp DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Cemplete Training for the Stage. ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprisiag all solo and all orches 
tral instruments). SEMINARY: Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELE- 
MENTARY PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Prot. Ludwig Busster, Nans Ptitzner, rrot. 

. BE. Taubert. PIANO-Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Poerster, Ernest Nutchesen, Pref. 
Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustay Pohl, A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, 
Guenther Preudenberg, Victor Hollaender, D. M. Levett. SINGING—Prauw Prof. Selma Nicklass- 
Kempner, Frau Julie Moeller, Wiadysiaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC AND 
DRAMATIC CLASS—@manuel Reigher, Felix Ehri. VIOLIN—Pref. Gustay Hollaender, Bernhard 
Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Anton Hekking. HARP, HARMONIUM— 
Franz Poenitz. ORGAN —Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc 

Charges: from 125 Marks ($30) up te 500 Marke ($120) Annually 
Prospectuses may be obtained ‘through the Censervatory. Pupils receivei at any time. Consulta 
tion hours from 11 A. M. tol P. Mm 



















D. H. BA DWIN & GO.|4. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
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the student, the conservatory, the concert 
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Best instruments in the market, at the lowest 
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Species Agent, Correspondent and Representative for many, Austria nals and France, Italy, Russia, 
BUFFET, Paris (Evette & Scheffer), World & are represented. Largest supply house for 
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Modern Stradivarius Violins, Violas and "Cellos. “Tue Metronome,” a monthly, published in the 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 





parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & i11 East Fourteenth Street. 








CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS. 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24 HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 
Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





GVERETT 


GRAND. UPRIGHT. 


The Acme of Artistic Excellence 


PAPA DA 


Principal Factory: Albany, Wareham and Malden Sts., 


BOSTON. 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
White Mountains, N. H. 


PIANO CASE SHOPS, ee 
SKELETON WORKS AND SAW MILL, 


WAREROOMS: 
NEW YORK, 141-143 Fifth Avenac. CINCINNATI, Fourth and Elm Streets. 
CHICAGO, 200-206 Wabash Avcnuac. 








“HC TMBALE 


CHICAGO, 


ILL., 


U. S. Mis 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK. 





ANABE 


1InE CRLEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 
Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 


& CO., 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 


vose 


IANOS appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 


| any other make of piano offered to the public. 


Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 


| Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for explanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 
160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS 214-218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18-20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 





